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NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
U DONELLAN LECTURE. 
NOTICE IS H HEREBY LEN that the Board will, on the 
ast of Ty isl proceed to tothe Election of the DONELLAN 
ER for 
A odes from C: with a stat 
sent before that day to the Registra: 

None but Fellows, Ex-Fellows, Bachelors of | Divinity, or Doctors 
of Divinity & cs os Valen are entitled to be a 

Nov. 14, 18 AKD MACDONNELL, Registrar. 


JNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
GINEERING BCHOO 


OOL. 
g IS HEREBY GLV the Board w 
aie sth of January, 1851, to Elect a PROFESSOR OF 


tions from Candidates, with a statement of their claims, 
aie sent on or before the Ist of the said month to the 


_— may be made from the Registrar or Senior Lecturer as 
to the — the emoluments, and duration of the appointment. 
Nov. 14, 1850. RICHARD MACDONNELL, Registrar. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 

MEMBERS.—The roueraEr ia ANNI- 

VERSARY CiRETING will be held on FRIDAY chat ee 

NEXT, the ath inet. at 0 o'clock prec’ rociaely. J.E.G a. Eas 
PRS. ~z58 = See Residen Ratt. 

th oting Papers. 

oles E. DENNES, Secretary. 


_®, Bei Bedford-street, Covent-garden, Nov. 20, 1850. 


(EBMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 

38 A gee LONDON. — The 
Coes DEP. ARTMENT under the Direction of J. C. 
NES: T, F.C oFase one of the Prin cipals. 


oy of Chemistry which 


didat 


t of their claims, 














footrest ons are given in all those 

to the Cultivation of the Soil, and 
Masvres. Mineral analysis ht in all its branches. 
performed as usual, on moderate 


i ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 

TIFIC tht ry Ie Edwards-street, Portman-square. 
“e WUSDAY EY EVENING NEXT, November 25th, GEORGE 
DAWSON, Esq. M wil deliver a LECTURE on HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS RROONSID RED,—MICHAEL ANG To 
commence at Half-past Ei; Me o'clock. Members oy with the 
privilege 4 — “eee a ly. Tickets of admission to Non- 


members, 1s. eac! 

Subscription to the Institution Two Guineas per annum, payable 

yerly or + rly in a LADIES to the LIBRARY 

LECTU RES, tie. a Welln plied ead early. 
well- 


Analyses 





a 
sion ¢ to 


Italian, German, and French Languages. 
3 Lg et cgutataing 9 & com rt of all the Proceed- 
ings of the Insti: ic pal Price 3d. 
a eee MONDAY EVENING, Deen er Pond Mr. BUNN’S 
ENTERTAIN MENT, with no Pictorial Illustrations. 
ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


EDUCATION.——ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 
BERKSHIRE. 


R. JOHN WHITE receives PUPILS for 
general Spent : the number being Mente’, they have 

ot at a moderate ch: . Terms, 

fr Board on in the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and —— an the usual English branches, thirty guiness per 


annum. 
Prospectuses will be sent free in to an application. 
wh vie | is situated in nee thiest and owe leasant 
of ing, which may be con tly m all 
farsa the Great Western, South-Eastern, or Berks and Hants 


M®. E. 8. PRYCE, A.B. is willing to give 
DIRECTION aod INSTRUCTION in the HIGHER 
BRANCHES rs EDUCATION to ¥ ntlemen ween 15 
snd 21 years of age, who may A 4 in Gravesend or its neighbour- 
hood, and desire pespeneaeen forany of the Universities or for the 
yments of life.— References, terms, and further infor- 











may be obtained on 

ant Pryce has now accommodation for one or two such Gentle 
men in his own family. 

Sheppey-place, Upper Gravesend. 

PREPARATION . FOR THE PUBLIC 


SOOO MOUER FUBAMABE AG BUNBURY, 
sre minnie Pats 


German 
zagt ts 50 to 60 
es at Pubic 


y its own grounds, 








DIRECT COMMISSION in the Arm are con- 
siderable, the io reasonable, end’ the re reprenens pale and 


Satisfactory.—Address, pre-paid, to the Rev. J. 
Cobourg: pince, Address, prepaid to the Kev. J = es 


peice oe eer W. L. HUNT, Pupil of 
ane late Mr. Taeuwaut, undertakes the CURE OF STAM- 
NG. He adopts ‘the ipangares ¢ << Educational Treatment’ 
wren of Mr. Yearsley,—in 
ch,on the Continent, 
eminent men who have made 
nts of Speech their peculiar study. Mr. Hunt corrects 
deo of utterance by a rg < practical exercises, which 
ntire control over the orga h, and insure a cure to 
aly stammerer ek ig fidhfully follow’ he sy: ‘stem. 
t, Portman-square. 





the making of ArTiFiciaL | 





noe COLLEGE, near London. 
President 


is Grace the DUKE of BUCOLEUCH, K u.G. 
Principal— ns Rev. 7a I rt uA late Fellow of St. John’s 
The object of this Institution is to combine Gencral Education, 
Collegiate oy for Kesident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tar: ni scene and Eapeatoen for the Universities. 
rges are as follow 
For General Education, wt Baigiows inotenstion, . Claeries 
Mathematics, the Engl lish, French, and Germa: es, His- 
tory. y, &., Lodging and Laundry Speneee, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 
In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses:— 


f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Frankland. 
Mineralogy and Gollegy Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
€ r. Frankland, 


Surveying, Field’ Engi- 
neering an Mastical 
cigil Bete C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
ineering 
rehiteeture e Clegg, jun. Esq. 
Binns, 
Captain orimes R.F.P. 
Artillery. 
. H. Pradelle, Esq. 


F. Falconer, Esq. 


In the 
Civil 4 


Department. 


r Military 

J Dra de 

} Hindus eopesces 

a exer 

Divinity Special Course 
In the | . 

aw i a, Math ti ditto .... 

- - L Classics, ditto .... 


83) r. 
The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 
ao may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, ae, 
essrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
e 


In the 
Military 
Department 


and 


The Nev Mt Go 
The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
Principal. 











REATMENT of the INSANE.—TESTIMO- 
NIAL to Dr. by OLLY.—Subscribers’ Names and Subscrip- 
tions received by the Secretaries, at 12, Old Burlington-street. 
Post-office orders should be made payable at the Post-office, Picca- 
dilly, to one of the Gensetarien. 
JOHN FORBES, M.D. 


1 
RICHARD FRANK UM.) Secretaries. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREA eysEt of PATIENTS on the HOMEOPATHIC 
PRINCIP. No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by Volun- 
tary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital IS NOW OPEN for the reception of the neces- 
sitous Poor suffering from Acute Disease. Gratuitous Aavie is 
also given to the same class of persons, as Out-Patients. The M 
Officers of the Hospital are in sitondanee daily. Hours of 
admission for Out-Patients, from half-past 7 to 9; for In-Patients, 
from 9 to half-past 9 o'clock in the Morning. Donations and Sub- 
scriptions PA lL. thankfully received by the Treasurer, by the 


i Greshamna or 4 the Hospital. 
a @ ameatreet WILLIAM WAEsE, 
on, Sec. 











POLLONIOON Tee largest and most perfect 

rk of MUSICAL MECHANISM in the world. FIVE 

PERFORMERS atthe same time.—Daily at Twoo'clock. ROYAL 

y vd a HALL, entrance through the Lowther Arcade, Strand.— 
Admission, one to Stalls, or two to Promenade, 1s. 


ALUABLE PATENT.—The Patentee of an 
Invention for PROTECTING DWELLING HOUSES and 

other kinds < PROP LARY and FIRE, is 
desirous 0: with a gentleman for the SALE or PRAC- 
TICAL WORKIN of the same, the demand for the apparatus 
being such as to require an immediate organization of workmen 
a & distinct business estattionmnens—Apely personally, or free 
by post, to Messrs. Taraam, Urrox, Jounson & Co., Solicitors, 24, 
Lincola 's Inn-fields, 


8) PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, 
&c.— THOMAS GILKS, DRAUGHTSMAN and 
ENonAvEn ‘- ‘WOOD, begs respectfully to announce, that he 


coatnen & 8 to execute all orders entrusted to bis care with pa 
ness a + 


due regard to moderateness in 
variety of work may ‘cane at his offices, as 
rou any Be 4 of the the kinadom.—170 Ficctenen London. 
Pupil now required. 


MINERALOGISTS and GEOLOGISTS.— 

A YOUNG MAN (Ph.D.), possessing 2 thorough knowledge 

jeognosy, and Geology, as well as Theoretical and 

Practical Chemistry, would be to treat with any Gentleman 

requiring such services, or fond of such scientific pursuits. Testi- 

catals « most unexceptionable.— Address to Azore, care of Messrs. 
Marlborough & Co., Newsmen, 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


T° INVALIDS and FAMILIES GOING 
ABROAD.—A YOUNG PHYSICIAN, who intends passing 
the ensuing winter in ea or the neighbourhood, would _ be nappy 
poy) an ENGAGEMENT with an INVALID or a FAMI 
bout to visit the same locality as TRAVELLING MEDICAL 
ATTENDANT. References an: supimontele of the rey highest 
character will be given.—Address by letter to H. D., Tuomas’s 
Advertising Office, 19, Gatherinetreet, Strand. 


IDDELL’S PATENT SELF-REGULATING 
GAS BURNER.—This Burner keeps the flame at any dosized 
ht,—thereby greatly the of gas, and 
entirely preventing | the ‘inconvenience and danger arising from 
smoke and excess of flame.—Agents: HUXLEY, HERIOT & Co., 
Castle-street, Long-acre, London, manufacturers of Cook’s Patent 
Self-Regulatin 
advantages of 
by Ly o 
be put ou 




















Stove, which embraces all the economy and other 
r. Arnott’s Stove, but which cannot be over-heated 
m the ash-pit door, and the regulator is not liable to 
order.—Economic and other Gas Stoves. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NOVEMBER 23, 1850. 
N AMPLE LIST of the BEST NEW 


BOOKS to be HAD WITHOUT DELAY by ALL SUB- 
SCRIBERS AT ONE GUINEA, and by ALL FIRST-CLASS 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS AT TWO GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM, may be seen on page 1203 of this day’s Atheneum.—The 
TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION for BOOK SOCIETIES and LITE- 
RARY INSTITUTIONS will be forwarded (post free) on appli- 


ation. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, UPPER KING-STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 


RITANNIA NEWSPAPER, from 1843 to 
the Present Time, TO BE SOLD, at & very low price.— 
Apply to Messrs. Scrirrs & Son, News Agents, South Molton- 
stree 


TO BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
Dir NR STHOUSAND POUNDS for the LEASE, GOOD- 

sy TOC hi. - 
blished BOOKS SELLbi ana sta TONER in one of the best and 


West End.—F 
pd. yt Z., No. 8, Charing-cross. = ee 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE SHOW will 
be held _in the RINGLEY EXATBITION HALL, Broad- 
street, on TUESDAY, WEDN AY, THURSDAY, and FRI- 

DAY, the 10th, th, 12th, and ink days of December, 1850. 


[HE Second GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBI.- 
TION of DOMESTIC POULPRY | Ray take place at BIR- 
MINGHAM, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, HURSDAY, 
— FRIDAY. ‘the 10th, 1th, 12th, and eh days of Decem ber, 
850 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Mensgers of this s Society bog os “inform the Proprietors and 
Policy Holders that ON will be declared to the Polic 
Holders in January next, and at the same time an extra Dividend 
will be paid to the Proprietors with the ordinary Half-yearly 


Dividend. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


r ‘HE ROYAL BRITISH BANK Gossnpenated 
Charter), for receiving DEPOSITS of interest, makin 
Apvak CES on approved 8 securities, granting CASH CREDITS . 
and transacting eve 7 other description of Banking business, 
issues PROMISSOR BOOTHS, payable in London, of any amount 
not under i= and bearin — or = ae, at the option of the 
ese Promissory Notes are transferable 
and n able, and may be taken cither for deposits, or be used in 
the varied oy of commerce at home or abroad. Detailed 
terms of business, forms of application for opening accounts, 
&c., will be supplied a at the Chief Office of the Bank, and at the 
Branches in the Strand, beth, and Ishagten. 
By order a the Court of Direc oN 
GH INNES CAMERON General Manager. 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. 


IBRATRIE ETRANGERE and FOREIGN 


























ll lis, 6d.; Six Months, 

Three Months, 9s.; Single Volumes, each per week. 

oe SR. made up to the resent it date—French, 2s.; German, 1s.; 

Italian and Spanish, 1s—Mr. Rouanvt, Foreign y Ber: 
ners-street, Oxford-street. 


N ARSHALL’S LIBRARY, a few doors from 

HYDE PARK.—This Library has peed ob, at te disposal 

of its Subscribers an unlimited number of New Books. Every 

in succession for One Guinea per annum. Family 

k Societies, Six to Twenty 

Gt ap to W. Marsa tt, 21, Edgeware- 

road. —Strickland’s Queens ot *otland, Lettice Arnold. Nathalie, 

Edwardes’s Punjaub, Head's Defences ‘of Great tain, are now 
ready. A post-office order will insure an imanediate | supply. 


OHN CHAPMAN’S CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS in TE POLOSY. FINE fate. 
ei Gee Rye YAGES and TRAVELS, &. Part X: 
— 











Gratis, by post 1 stamp, 
CATALOGUE of ‘SEG OND-HAND 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC WORKS, and BOOKS AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 

*x* The recent troubles in Germany have thrown many valu- 
able works into the market at very low prices, and the om is 
an eligible copersunity for purchasing at prices that will not in all 
probability continu: 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Sale by Auction, 
Musical Library of his late Royal Highness the DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, and very valuable Musical Instruments. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property wil} SELL by AU PCTIOR. at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccad m THURSDAY, November 28, and follow- 
ing day, ibe Tt AL LIBRARY of his late Royal Highness 
the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, consisting of capital Works in all 
classes, Ferouariy at a large and valuable collection of Instrumental 
Music, Trios, Quartetts, &c.—a fine copy of Dr. Arnold’s Handel, 
on large paper—two Violins and a Violoncello by Stradiuarius, and 
other Instruments of high quality. To which is added, a Miscel- 
laneous Musical Library and some very valuable Musical Instra- 
ments—very recent Harps by Erard, Schweiso and Stumpft— 
Pianofortes by Broadwood and others—a splendid Violoncello by 
Amati—Violins of high character—Concertinas and other Instru- 
ments, wind and stringed. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
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| J NIVERSAL ADVERTISING OFFICES.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in all the London and 
Count ch ag and every Paper published in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, America, and the whole oa of Europe 
and the Papers supplied at WILLIAM THOMAS’S Universal 
Advertising and Newspaper Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine sees, 
peo oy Private a in all Iangenge and commercial and legal docu- 
men 


SiccaMa’s ‘PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE. 

be SOLD, a very fine Instrument, new last Spring, with 

Silver Pillars and Keys. T The Owner from illness being obliged to 

ve up ro playing.—Apply to Mr. KIRWOOD, 13, Token- 
ouse-yar 








De rAcTORY, PAPER-HANGING MAN U- 
TORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
and Ploor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street—E. T. 
a ROHER solicits an on of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions, )fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-room8, in pannels, &c., in eve! 
style of artistic ment, and oe every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with ‘superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price, Deng at ons view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper Dencings 4d. per yard ; 
French and all ——_ Deper-tengings, of the first brie; Brussel : 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. 38. 6d. per yard ; arenied 
Floor-cloth, "est, wards wide, ae > any dimensions, 28. ad 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d, per yard. 





ECORATIVE PAINTING— 
Mr, FREDERICK SANG, rrom 735 Forae Acapemy of 
Mvnicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, a ther manners of 
pri , Whose works may be seen in the =F Public Build- 
ings of th ie Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
— Hager pro that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
t, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest aes _ 
mbellishment of Private on oe Buiitings, in and fn 
ei nited mm on 
of the CLASSICA. 
Apply to F. Sane, Creasalive Artist, 58, Pall Mall, Bn 


RAPHIOLOGY, or CHARACTER from 
HANDWRITING.—Mr. WARREN, of No. 9, Great Col- 
lege-street, Westminster, continues, with immense success, to deli- 
neate the Character of Individuals from their Handwriting. All 
persons desirous of testing his Art, are invited to forward a speci- 
men of their ordinary Writing, together with 13 postage stamps, to 
the above address. 


! EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avorionsans, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

®yk Consignments of Books, Painti: E ngs, Fancy 

,and other articles, respectfully solicited for ales at Auction. 


TICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books ho che Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each 


MANUSCRIPT AND NOTE BOOKS. 


C. SPILLER, Manufacturing Stationer, 
+ solicits of Students to his large and varied 
Stock of MAN OTE BOOKS, which are made of 
> warranted, and at ae me 4 low prices. 
Paper), 58., 68., 7 92., and 108. 
Ca a Ea Ee 
he A, Oy an 
+ oes de.. and be, § 28 64. extra. 
, 98., 28. 6d., and 38, 
(corner Biv place), London. 
Orders attended to. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPENTER & WEeTLaY> BsoLviNa 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS — and 
VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders = poh 
‘Natu ral History, Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrene- 
jews in the Ho y Land, Boriptaral the Chromatrope, &c. 
ntern with Argand Lam: a Box, 2. 128. 6d. No. 
Ditto, of larger size, 41. 14s. 6d. Apait of 'Dissolving- View Lanterns, 
No. 2, with Apparatus, 11/. 11s, The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns 
is byt eapener Pere se of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 
ANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving ieee with Plates, 2¢., or 2a, 6d. by post ; 
but gratis to p varsiabets, 
Lists of the Sliders at and Prices, with a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
pen re en to the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 
EY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
PRITCHARD’S Improved Plain Solid Stage Achromatic 
geome = e, with oneset of Object Glasses giving three powers,in case, 
5l. 108. ritchard’s Lever Stage ditto, with "xtra Eye-piece, two 
sets of Object Cg Silver Cup, &c. 101 108.—Pritchard’s Standard 
Microscope, w improved mechanical arrangements, two Eye- 
pieces, Onecthird and One-seventh sets of Object Glasses, i in case, 
151, 158.—Old with A Object Glasses. 
— Polarizing Apparatus — Slersevs ic Preparations — Dissecting 
Instruments—Thin. ise ek | pane 4. ey Slides, &c.— 
BOOKS late! blished by Messrs. Whittak: 4 on Microscopic 
Subjects :—P. CHARD" 3 NOTES. on NATU HISTORY, 
with coloured plates, 28. 6d.—PRITC Ons RD'’s INTUSORIA con- 
a description of every species Animaleule, with pi 
ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. SaNIMAL, VEGETA 5 
MINERAL Mon Instructions for Prepa’ g and Viewin 
price 58.—A CATALOGUE of MICROS OPES and SPECT 
paz pe had of 3. Siaake. at Mr. Pritcuarp’s, 162, Fleet~ 
ondon. 


EECHEY’S PRISMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 
and DIOPTRIC DISSOLVING LANTER 
Patented and Mangiotared . ABRAHAM & co ‘Opticians, 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

This instrument, a description of which was given by Mr. 
Robert Hunt in the Art-Journal of May last, has now been brought 
to the test perfection, and is capable of throwing one. two, or 
three dises, of 20 feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, Sat, and 
defined to the extreme edge. 

To Lecturers and Public Institutions it must prove the most 
powerful means of illustration yet pera. 

or ssolving Views, Dioramic 
effects, long Geological dations s or soar views, 35 or 40 feet in 
length, or any of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
spares B pichures, producible at once and entirely under the control 
of the Lecturer, cannot be equalled. 

To be had only of the Patentees.—Prices: Teinevicis Lantern, 
with Lenses, 33 inches in a, with Gas-' and Ap us 
complete, 17. 108.; Lenses. 34, 161. Dioptric Lantern, Lenses, 
33, 152; Lenses, $3, 142. The Prismatic Dissolving Lantern, with 
Solar Lamp, "Lenoes, 3; inch diameter, 102. 

ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 

A. Apranam & Co.  Sepecifelly claim the attention of Micro- 
soomtets 2 poeeizing: a pee and effective working instrument at a 
erate price to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
strong tripod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
observer to incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half-inch Achromatic 
Object Glasses, each in a brass box, two Byovens and Apearetas, 

omnee a0 by mah met case, price Ten Guineas; with 
—— 's hastens lever stage, Twelve Guineas. The 
ay » eacumnes a Tripod lag oe with Pape road 

ow Motion ments, Quarter an 
oh “Achromatis Object Glasses, in mahogany cabinet case, Seven 


The new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A. & Co. 

asa ‘substitute for the mirror in examining lined or test objects, 
the of the Aobretassic Condensor with a 

more intense earn 4 than obtain 
ree. Adapted 

Achromatic Object G1 4 every description of Micro 
Apparatus, at extremely a he 4 4 — 
aprilea canes Scocriptiog of carat — Microscope sent by post on 


catio 
20, Lord-t -street, Liverpool. 














cludi 
gical, 











them, 
CLES 
eet-street, 











ed by the usual concave 
pted to any instrument. Price, mounted complete, 





ALMER & CO.'S celebrated CANDLE 
AMPS command an extensive and daily increasing sale. 
Their oe simplicity of construction, and the softness of 
the light th ice, are kn jated by thousam 
families. No ro cautiog is Tequired, no unp. t effluvia is emitted 
while burning, and the ill effects of over-heated rooms are avoided 
by using these Lamps, which give the light of one, two, three, four, 
or six candles, and are made of an almost endless variety of 
patterns and sizes, suitable for ‘table u use, the mantel-piece, 
forte, hall, staircase, and for carrying about the house, &c. An ex- 
tensive and wel li-selected STOCK, all marked in lain figures, at 
strictly moderate prices for cash, by T. TUCKE Ex general La Lamp 
anufacturer, 269, Strand, corner of St. Clement’s Church: 
Established 32 years, 


Now ready, third and cheaper edition, 12mo. 540 pp. ¢Tot! 
(THE DOsES TIO PRACTICE of HYDRO- 
PATHY. pEDWARD JOHNSON, M.D., Author of 
* Life, Health, an The S8vo. edition, with Portrait, Pre- 
liminary Remarks, = Becket edition, cloth, 1 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Messrs. DULAU & Co. have just published, 
[ AMARTINE (A. de), GENEVIEVE. Histoire 


d'une Servante. 12mo. in wrapper, 

*x% “* Génévieve’ might rank in sentimental lite- 
rature as high as‘ Paul et Virginie.’ It is incontestably M. de 
Lamartine’s best imaginative prose work. A more beautiful 
tale of its kind has rarely, if ever, been given to the public.” 

Atheneum, 


LAMARTINE (A. de), SOUVENIRS, IMPRES- 
SIONS et PENSEES pendant un VOYA GE en ORIENT. 
Ouvrage abrégé par JOHN DAVENPORT. Second Edition, 
12mo, cloth, 78. 

MAY (A.), PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 


SWEDISH LANGUAGE, with Reading and Wri Exer- 
cises. Post 8vo. cloth, 53. 6d. -_ 


Dulau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In two volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


W ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S WORKS. 


2. 
In three volumes, 8vo. price 484. eloth, 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERA- 
TURE. Fourteenth Edition. With a View of the Character 
and Writings of the Author. By his Son, B, DISRAELI 
Esq., M.P. 
3. 
Second Edition, price 12s. cloth, 
SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640. 


Price 10e. 6d. cloth, 
CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. A New Edition. 
5. 
Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
PRESENT AND PAST. 
6. 
Price 68, cloth, 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harrier 
MARTINEAU. 
7. 
Third Edition, price 38. 6d. cloth, 
LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM: ESSAYS. By 
AN INVALID. P 


In two volumes, price 168. cloth, 
THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE, addressed 
to WOMEN. By MARIA G. GREY, and her Sister EMILY 
SHIRREFF, Authors 4 Passion and Principle, and ‘ Letters 
from Spain and Barbar: 
9. 
In two volumes, price 108. cloth, 
MRS. BARBAULD’S SELECTIONS FROM 
THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, AND GUARDIAN, 
10. 
In small 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB; with 
a SKETCH of HIS LIFE. By Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 
11. 
In small vo. price 68, cloth, 
FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB; 
consisting chiefly of his Letters not before phliped, with 


ketches of some of his Companions. By JUSTICE 
TALFOURD. 12 


Insmall 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
Edward Moxon, Doyer-street. 





JERWOOD ON THE RIGHTS TO THE SEA SHO 
This day is published, 8vo. 72. boards, BES, EX, 


A DEE T ETION on the RIGHTS to the 
and to the Soil hours 

and Navigable Rivers, with especial Hedorence’ Gr tm 
Merewether) 8 re published Op bpen re same subjects. Theant 
By Eee 16 A A. of the Middle Temple, 


Barri 
London : 
r ondon: Butterworths, Law Booksellers and Publishers, », 





OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS.—THIRD EDITIOy, 
This day is published, 8vo. One Guinea, cloth, ? 
‘HE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS; com 


Summary Convictions and Indictable Offences, ¥ 
Penalties, Punishment, &c., and the Stages of P: ’ a 
il ahr retin ae 


erw re 
Sin joke i: dan yy ee oe to the provisions f 
serrations on hie bie aes ta 
Seti ga athe Mae feces na 
BS a rors boat 
the Forms to be used. , at, for 


t published, Svo, One Guinea, cloth, 
ORs MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST, bei 
te Coll f M 
Froctla Garni Maitre of Guana Satna Be 


a Londen: : Butterworths, Law Booksellers and siaiebins 7, Pleet- 





tees 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 62. 

N ne THERAPEUTIC ‘APPLICATION of 

LECTR Her ry itor! in the TREATMENT of 

RAPUMATIC ana Oy gy dk y tay | With Cases, 


essor FRO. P, M.D. he German 

HICH AD a LAWAANCE, Pisa 7! » 
¢ work before us has supplied a deficienc thi 

t and has dered a service to Theraprations ae 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 














COOKERY. 


Published this day, 
THE COOK’S ORACLE. Cloth, Gilt, 5s. é¢, 


[ALGAIRNS COOKERY. Cloth, Gilt, 6s, 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and all Booksell 








University Press, Oxford. 
BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, with the A phal Books, in the earliest 
English Versions made from the tin Vulgate by JOHN 
pA eg 3} HIS FOLLOWE RS. Edited by the po 
OSIAH FORSHALL, F.R.S. &c. w! Felew of Exeter Col 
dnd Sir PREDERIC MADDEN, K.H c., Keeper of 
MSS. in the British Museum. 4 vols. ion ay in sheets. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL pAWS as ‘pa in the Reigns of King 
Henry — Ring | Edward -, and Gene. —o~ A New 
—— oy EDW CARDWELIC » Principal of & 
Alban’s oon Ae odin boards. 


A PARAPHRASE AND ANNOTATIONS 
UPON THE BOOKS OF THE PSALMS, briefly wr 
difficulties thereof. HENRY HAMM Sg 
Edition, by the Rev. HOMAS BRANCKER, M.A., Rector of 

imington, Somerset, late Fellow and Tutor i Wadham College. 
2 vols. 8vo. "11, 18, in boards. 


THE WORKS of that learned and judicious 
Bests. Mr. RICHARD HOOKER: with an Account of his Life 
and Death. By ISAAC WALTON. 2 vols. 8vo. lls, in boards 


CATALOGUS IMPRESSORUM LIBRORUM 

UIBUS AUCTA EST BIBLIOTHECA BODLEIANA, ANNIS 

DCCOXXXV—MDCCCXLVII. Vol. IV. folio. 1/. 10s, in sheets, 

J. H. Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand: and E. Gardner, 7, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. Fe. shes 2 fo. Editor of‘ The Pictorial 





In a beautifully Pym vee me potion vo. price 258. 
Iilustrated by 336 Eng: 
A CYCLOPEDIA of. "BIBLICAL LITE 


RATURE. 
By JOHN KITTO, D. D., &. 
This work is st 
body of the religious public. 


&e. &e. 
to the wants of the great 
To Pare! Ly to Sunday Schoo 
Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all en; d, either statedly 
occasionally, in the important business of Biblical heey cppaet 
volume is confidently recommended as the most valuable com 
dium of Bible Knowledge for the People which has ever appearel 
in this country. 


Also, pa published, in 2 vols. price 3v. 
CYCLOPZEDIA of BI BLI ICAL LITE 
RATURE. By Dr. KIT’ tal, 
Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, T ritish, Continent 
and American, whose initials are affixed to their respectiw 
Contributions. 

“Among the Contributors are to be ized the names 
many of the most distinguished Biblical Scho ars, both a - 
— It is Bibiea! D fore, too much tosay, that this ve Meat 

urpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, are 
it leaves nothing to be in such a work which an - 
light on the critfciam, interpretation, history, geograp ens 

nD e Bi 
om vangen Wee Pitrodudtion to the Critical Study of the Seriz — 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co.; * Simp 

& Gn Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & Co. Londus 
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—_——— NOTICE! 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


bite THE DUCHESS; 


ep, Or, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE: 
ihe, 9, A ROMANCE. 


———— 
DITION, RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





— Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
=< | THE AUTHOR OF ROCKINGHAM’S NEW NOVEL, 
LOVE AND AMBITION. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


being NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANACH. 








vedents fi ° : 

‘GEORGE Author of ‘ Woman in France,’ &c. 

_ «* Nathalie’ isthe love story of a wayward heart. The tale is by much Miss Kavanagh's best, as it is her longest 
47, Fleet imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and attractive: its matter isgood. A sentiment,a tenderness, are commanded 

——— by her, which are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to specify all the 

a delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ‘ Nathalie’ high among books of its class.”—Atheneum, 

TON of «A tale of most fascinating interest, beautifully told—abounding in depth of feeling and eloquence of style.”—Sun. 
ENT 

rith an 

German by . 

ae a LETTICE ARNOLD. By the| LIGHT and DARKNESS; or, 

io aoke ot Author of ‘ Emn1a. Wynpuam,’ &c. 2 vols. MYSTERIES of LIFE. By Mrs. CROWE, 





eWe cordially d this admirable and beautiful story Author of ‘ The Nightside of Nature,’ &c. 3 vols. 
our readers. Ttis a healthy moral tale—truthful and practical “ Asa grim November book holding fast the awe-stricken reader, 
told in a most charming manner.”— Weekly Chronicle. Mrs. Crowe’s * Mysteries of Life’ can have very few, if any, com- 





petitors.”"—Athenceum, 
Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





» Os. bd, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION 
Gilt, 6s, a 
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ws published, in 8vo, sewed, 2. 6d. 


T H 7 omer ek Ake 
A Pray. In Five Acts. 
By ANGIOLO z. "SLOUS. 
As now Performing at the Royal Princess's Theatre, 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


small ON 8vo. price 5s. 


REVELATIO NS. OF LIFE, 
Vv ERBOE of the the A. KINGS, 


By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, 12mo. price 7s. 
The Eleventh Edition, complete, of the late 


DR. GREGORY’S 
ConsPECTUS MEDICINAZ THEORE- 


TIC, Carefully Revised, and Compared with the Edition 
last Corrected by the Author ; with the Punctuation improved, so 
as greatly to facilitate Translation. 

dinburgh: Maclachlan & Pement, London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.; Houlston & > H. Washbourne; Longman, 
Brown & Co. ; and James Corni 











In December, 1 thick vol. feap. Svo. 
ASTBURY: a Tate. By Anna Harriet 
DRURY, Aathere. of * Friend and Fortune,’ a Tale, and 
* Annerley,’ and other Poe 
William *Pickering, 77, Piecadilly. 


BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
By A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 
New Edition, crmenae with im Bove f 907 pages Syo. cloth, 


A GENERAL GAZE TEER, or Compendious 
Geographical Dictionary, qutainin, Desertetions of every 
Country in the known World, with their People, Natural 
Productions, &c., and the various Remarkable vents by which 
have been distinguished. Originally compiled by 
BROOKES, M.D. The w ra veviced and corrected to the present 
period by A. G. FINLAY 3.8. 
*y* This edition has ‘AL, —" by nearly two thousand addi- 
tional names; and the very numerous changes which are cons 
stantly occurring in a important town and locality, have it is 
believed, been adverted t 
London: William Tege & Co. S35, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


DAVENPORT’S EDITION OF ENFIELD'S SPEAKER, 
New Edition, 12mo. bound in roan, price 38. 6d, 

HE SPEAKER;; or, Miscellaneous Pieces 
selected from the best English Writers, and disposed under 
Heads, with a View to Facilitate the Improvement of Youth in 

A‘New bait Speaking, &c. By WILLIAM ENFIELD, LL.D. 
‘ New _ with Considerable Additions, by R. A. DAVEN- 
-OKT, 
saden: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 








MR. BARTLETT'S NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LEANINGS PICTORIAL and ANTI- 

I QUARIAN on the OVEEL AES ROUTE. By the Author 

of ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ * Fo ty Days in the Desert,’ ‘The 
Nile Boat,’ &c, This Volume sy illustrated with T wonty-caven 
Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. Price 16g. cloth 
gilt ; 28%. morocco gilt. 

London: cv ‘Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster- row. 
NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
Tiastented by H. K. BROWNE (Phiz.) On December 1, to appear 
in Monthly Parts, price 1s., with Two Illustrations by Phiz 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the R AILROAD "of 
4 LIFE, the Author of ‘ FRANK FAIRLEGH.’ 

This ei d which is certain to succeed, because every one 
must make the journey nolens volens, is now about to be thrown 
open tothe public. The Capital (contents and illustrations) to be 
divided at least into 20,000 shares, of 1s. each. For further particu- 
lars apply to the work itself. 

London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Nearly ready, price 5s. aie, price 7s. 6d,, CANTOS L. IL. and III. 
n One V olume, ) 


cANTOS Il. AND III, OF 


IR REGINALD MOHUN. 
By GEORGE JOIN CAYLEY, 
Opinions of the Press on Canto I. 

“* Decidedly the best attempt of its kind since * Beppo,” and has 
the advantage even of that, and its brilliant successor, ‘Don Juan,’ 
in presenting us (so far as it proceeds) with all the best attributes 
of those famous works, without any of their blighting bitterness 
and satanic scorn.”—Court Journal, 

“There is certainly a peat liveliness and versatility in Mr. 
Cayley’s Muse—occasionally much vigour, and some really exqui- 
site touches of pathos; but the most striking point is the absence 
of all appearance of effort or affectation.”— Literary Gazette, 

“ Contains a vivid and lively picture of fashionable life in the 
country, , evidently copied direct from nature.”—Morning Here 

* His perception of the ridiculous is only equalled by his know- 
ledge of those chords of the heart which vibrate when touched by 
the master hand.”—Morning Post. 

* From this first published specimen of his muse, we have every 
reason to believe es a new star hes arisen above the horizon of 
our literature.”—Cr 

W iMiam Pickering, 17,1 Piccadilly. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFEF’S METHOD of LEARNING 

Menthe? BEAD. WRITE, and SPEAK s LANGUAGE in Bix 
1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 


pressly for the E nglithStudent. By Dr. H. G, Oliendorff. 8vo. 
3rd ees mn, price 128. cloth. 


2. ADAPTED tothe ITALIAN. Written ex- 


pressly for the English Student, By Dr. Ul. G. Ollendorff. 8vo, 
ae edition, price 128. cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. In 
Two Parts. Part I., 7th edition, price Yos. 8vo.cloth. Part LL, 2nd 
edition, price 128. 8vo. cloth, The Parts sold separately. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author, Price 78. each, 
cloth lettered. 

t is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. pam nm 5 | and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the e aa 
dation of the mathot so strongly recommended by Captain 
Hall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
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. MUDIE ELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, Bloomsbury-square. 
Old and ae = 
the carl say Twenty to Two Hundred and Fifty Copies of all the best New Works are added | to this Library 
mt assoon as published. Those on the following List, or any other recent Work of interest, may be obtained 
y the Rev, y 
her Colles without de lay, by single readers, at ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, or by Families and Book Societies at Two 
te. Guineas and upwards, “according to the number of Volumes required. 
ECCLE- 
sof King Lives of the Queens of Scotland. | Browning’s Christmas Eve. Martineau’s Eastern Life. 
ee Leigh Hunt's Ausobiography. ; | The Fourth Estate. paves of the Linésays. 
pal of 8 las” ~ by Famming Laing’s Notes on Europe. Carlyle’s Cromwell, New Edition. 
amen ot tie ry of England. Macfarlane’s Turkey. The Queen's College Lectures. 
cornet poe - uineve. awe Aes gs of ‘Greece The Poor Art: 
3 Le ne Family, ineveh an ersepol is, by Vv aux. Miall’s British Deenteen 
\ TIONS ee win Memoriam. The Shoe and Canoe Evelyn's Diary, New Edition. 
laining the ¥ : o = ie Sicilian Vespers, Irving's Life of Goldsmith. The Nile Boat 
" New 4 Warburton’s Conquest of Canada. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
Reoe it — Taylor’s House of Orleans, Germania, by Madame de Bury. 
am College. ~ at t “s steries. Grote’s History of Greece. Alison’s Europe. 
. — ‘am fom V's ¢ ict Justices. Francis the First, by Miss Pardoe. | Memoirs of Dr. Channing. 
evi - “ Jorrespondence. The Princesses of ‘England. Modern Painters. 
es yr, Chalmers, wegler s Southern Africa, Forty Days in the Desert, 
judicious atten cia. Whiteies tate in Greeee. Dixon’s Life of Howard. 
tof Lm | f Madame Pulszki, Bell's Wayside Pictures, The Caxtons, by Bulwer. 
n boai Treats State Trials, Mackay’s Western World. Marzaret Maitiand of Sunnyside. 
—, = carte dy. Srcenn Soe Cavaliers, Alton Locke. 
ge unt’s Poetry of Science. ie, by ia Kay: \° 
RORUM Fade ac eae ans aed Piedmont. Forester’s Norway in 1849. Tethalic, by Julie wees 
(A, ANNIS Albert ho, by W. ark. The Pillars of Hercules, Stella and Vanessa. 
2. in sheets, feven'I mlth’e Cc me Mahomet and his Successors, Shirley, by Currer Beil. 
Gardner, 7, * f Architectare. Klapka’s War in Hungary. Reginald Hastings, by Warburton. 
W : : =“ ace upert. Mornings with the Jesuits. Antonina, by W. Wil ie Collins. 
L. . ames Stephen, A Pilgrimage to Rome. Olive, by the Author of ‘ The Ogilvies.’ 
LE. aslor’s Loyola, Paget's Hungary. (New Bila _——_ 
; 40 e , New ion, I 
» Pictorial Fes Discourse, by J. H. Newman. . Humbojdt’s Letters to a Lady. Home Ieternee, 
Re xelig gion. Wilkinson's Dalmatia, Woman's Friendship. 
t ry Ward. Herschel’s Vutlines of Astronomy. Adelaide Lindsa, 
eotee. Tosi von Beck. Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. Romance of fe Peerage. 
Mazzini’s Not Townsend’s New South Wales, 
lik }s Notes on Italy. penne Etruria, 
LITE Wale eee ke “ord Chancellors. uyell’s North America, ‘ 
alpole’s Pacific. : oe oma Ca of she World. The Wilmingtons. 
i sife o' nomas Campbe he E aug’ 
of the grest ~ tally ie 4)" of Rome, Memoir of sir T. F. Bux ton. Pahl ag 
day School 72 me, »y Dr. Poole. ‘orbes’s Physician’s Holiday. Lettice Arnold. 
- statedly or “3 Overland Journey. Humboldt’s Cosmos. Light and Darkness. 
ucation, 
ble compen: Th € Y . 
ble c Terms of Subscription for Families, Book Societies and Liter ary Institutions will be forwarded on 
qnytioation. 
_ LITE 
— " THE LON DON BOOK SOCIETY. 
ir respectiV | s r 
mew Works b ee in London and its Neighbourhood, who require an early perusal of the best new 
n 3, bu a 
be nome a it who reside at too great a distance from the Library to avail themselves sufficiently of its re- 
scyclopa oat — recommended to obtain from the Librarian a Prospectus of the Lonpon Book Soorery, and 
oT s 
h can throw pt the arrangements thereby provided for the regular and frequent exchange of Books. 
phy, are 
siptures CHA aS y T m ¢ T rs 
Sri RLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbur -square. 


o. Londis 


publishers’ name, and to Ya ent errors, every copy has its number 

| and the author’ 's Signatur 

| London: Whittaker & “Co, and Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 
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W. PICKERING’S 


— 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Works of Samuel Caylor Coleridge. ‘Che Books of Common Prayer, trom Edward vr. 


Uniformly printed in feap. 8yo. 


The FRIEND: a Series of Essays. Three Vols. Fourth 


Edition, 15s. Just published. 


ESSAYS on HIS OWN TIMES: a Second Series of ‘Tue 


FrizsypD.’ Three Vols. 18s. Recently published, 


NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKSPEARE and some of 
the OLD POETS and DRAMATISTS, with other LITERARY REMAINS. Two 
Vols. 12s. 


POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. Three Vols. 15s. 
The POETICAL WORKS only, in One Vol. 6s. 
AIDS to REFLECTION. Two Vols. 12s. 


ON the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH and STATE, and 
LAY SERMONS. 73. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Biographical Sketches of 


My Literary Life and Opinions. Three Vols. price 18s. 


CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING SPIRIT. Price 6s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 
Also, by the same Author,’ 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL; a Series of Readings, and Discourse 


thereon. A New Edition, in Two Vols, feap. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the Duties of the 


Employers to the Employed. Fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, with additional Essay, 6s. 
P y 


The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD and their 


BONDSMEN ; being a Narrative of the principal Events which led to Negro Slavery 
in the West Indiesand America. Vol. I. post 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. Richardson's Etymological Dictionaries. 
In Two Vols. 4to. Second Edition, reduced to 41. 4s. : 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
bining Explanation with Etymology, and Illustrated by Quotations from the best 
Authorities. The words—with those of the same family in German, Dutch, and 
Swedish, or in Italian, French, and Spanish—are traced to their origin. The Explana- 
tions are deduced from the primitive meaning through their various usages. The 
Quotations are arranged chronologically, from the earliest period to the beginning of 

the present century. 


Abridged in One Thick Volume, &vo. Third Edition, reduced to 15s. 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


to which is affixed a Grammatical and Etymological Examination adapted to the 
Dictionary. 








CRITICK of PURE REASON. Translated from the Original 
of IMMANUEL KANT, with Notes and Explanation of Terms. |By FRANCIS 
HAYWOOD. Second Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


A Second Edition, Altered and Enlarged, of 
An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: 


a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic.’ By the Rev. WILLIAM THOMSON, Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


** A very acute work, and learned."—Professor De Morgan's * Logic.” 


LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, from the Irruption of 


the Northern Nations to the Close of the American Revolution. By WILLIAM 
SMYTH, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 
Two Vols. 8vo. price 21s. ae 

0, 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES, the Second and Con- 


cluding Courses, on the French Revolution. Three Vols. 8yo. Third Edition, price 
ll, Ils, 6d, 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S ENGLISH LYRICS. Fifth Edition, 


post 8vo. 6s, 


The ANNALS of the ENGLISH BIBLE, from 1524 to 1848. 
pie ltie ANDERSON, Second Issue, with Additions. Two Vols. 8vo, 
FICE Lf, LUG. 





Charles II. viz.—I. The First Book of hdward VI, 1549.——IL The Second Book of 
Edward VI. 1552.--—1, The Pirst Book of Elizabeth. 1559.—-IV. Hampton Court 
Book of 1604,——V. The Scotch Book of Charles I. 1637.——VL King Charles IL 
Book, as settled at the Savoy Conference. 1662. Six Vols. small folio, 18/, lus, bound. 

This Collection of the Books of Common Prayer are uniformly reprinted by Whit. 
tingham in Black Letter, like the original editions. Their importance and value are 
well known: but it is remarkable that in no public, or private, or collegiate librar, 
can the whole of these books be found together. A limited number only has been = 
printed; and may be had in sets, but not separately. 

The Book of 1662 has been carefully collated with the Sealed Book in the Tower 
of London, 

*,* A few copies of 1662, adapted to the Present Reign, bave been printed with 
the rubrics in red. Price 42. 4s. bound. 


Che Communion Service and Occasional Offices of sie Church 


of England, Small folio, bound, 21.158. 


Che booke of Common praier noted. By Jouy Mennrcxr, 


as printed by Grafton, 1550. Small 4to. 17. 5s. bound. 
This is a verbatim reprint.with the Musical Notes without any alteration whatevs,, 
Showing what parts of the Service were chanted in the reign of Edward VL 


W ycliffe’s Yew Cestament—the first Translation into English, 


and now for the first time printed, from a contemporary MS. written about 1390, for. 
merly in the Monastery of Sion, and late in the Collection of Lea Wilson, F.S.A. The 
version hithertq known as Wycliffe’s is of later date, and differs greatly from the present 
one : it is printed in 4to. black letter by Whittingham. 2J. 2s. half morocco, uncut; or 
bound in calf, old style, 22. 12s. 6d. 


ORDER for the ADMINISTRATION of the HOLY COM- 


MUNION and Occasional Offices according to the Use of the Church of England, 
Printed in Roman type, red and black, small 4to. 14s. 


PICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the POETS, beauti- 


fully printed in feap. 8vo. by Mr. Whittingham. Price 5s. each volume in cloth boards, 
or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. Each Author may be had separately, or complete sets 
Fifty-three Volumes, price 13/. 5s, in boards, 


The Authors published are as follow :— 
AKENSIDE. K. WHITB. 
BEATTIE. Mittox. Three Vols. 
Burns. Three Vols. PARNELL. 
Butisr. Two Vols. Pors. Three Vols, 
Cuavcer. Six Vols. Prion. Two Vols. 
CHURCHILL. Three Vols. SHAKESPEARE. 
Coins. Spenser, Five Vols. 
CowPeR. Three Vols. Surrey and Wyatt. Two Vols 
Drypex. Five Vols. Swirt. Three Vols. 
FaLcoyeEr. Txomson. Two Vols, 
GoLpsMIT#. Youxe. Two Vols. 
Gray. 





COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE HERBERT, in Vers 
and Prose. With his Life, by IZAAK WALTON. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely 
printed by Whittingham, U. ls. . P 

This Edition is printed with large type, and intended for the Library. Copies may 
be had in appropriate bindings. 


TAYLOR'S RULE and EXERCISE of HOLY LIVING and 
HOLY DYING. In 2 vols. 8vo. Printed by Whittingham, with large type, price ll. ls. 
uniformly with the Library Edition of George Herbert’s Works. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this WORLD to that 
which is to come. By JOHN BUNYAN. Uniformly printed with the Library Edition 
of George Herbert’s Works. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


The LIFE of MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyy, of 
Wootton, Esq. Edited by SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, Chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM EDITIO HEL- 
LENISTICA. Instruxit et Edidit EDV. GUL. GRINFIELD, M.A. Two Vols Sv 
pp. 1500, 20. 2s. 

This Edition is designed to show the close connexion of the Greek Testament with 
the Septuagint. It contains upwards of 30,000 doctrinal and grammatical illustrations, 
which are arranged respectively under each verse, for the convenience of the Student 
and Divine. 


SCHOLIA HELLENISTICA in NOVUM TESTAMENTUY, 


Philone et Josepho, Patribus Apostolicis, aliisque Ecclesie Antique Seriptorits 
necnon Libris, Apocryphis maxime depromta. Instruxit atque ornayit EDV. GU 
GRINFIELD, M.A. Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Also, by the same Author, ; 
AN APOLOGY for the SEPTUAGINT; in which its Claims 


to Biblical Authority are briefly stated and vindicated. 8vyo. 5s. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, PIOCADILLY, 
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THE PARLOUR LIBRARY, VOL. 50, 
NOW READY, 


ZENOBIA; OR, THE FALL OF PALMYRA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JULIAN,’ 


Siums & M‘InryreE, London and Belfast ; and sold by all Booksellers ; 
and at all the Railway Stations. 


NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
‘On the 30th inst.'in 3 yots. price If: Tis. 6d: 


HENRY SMEATON; 


A JACOBITE ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF GEORGE THE FIRST. 


By G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Gipsy,’ ‘The Woodman,’ ‘ The Old Oak Chest,’ &c. 





ee ns 


MR. 


11. 
In 3 vols. (on 15th Dec.) 


BERTHA: 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES. 


By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Catholic History of England.’ 


1. 
In 1 vol. on the 26th, price 10s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM ITALIAN 


By L. MARIOTTI, 


Author of ‘Italy, Past and Present.’ 


LIFE. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
1, BATHURST: a Novex. By the Author of ‘Melton Mowbray.’ 


2. WINTER NIGHTS: a Nover. By Major Carper Campsett. 





Now complete, containing 3} large Lithographs, size 18 by 13. In imperial 4to. Prints plain, bound in cloth, price 27. 15s.; 
or coloured, half morocco, price 4/. 4s.; coloured after the originals, in portfolio, 15/. 15s. 


Che Oriental Album. 
CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND MODES OF LIFE 


THE VALLEY OF THE NILE. 


Illustrated from Designs taken on the spot, by E. PRISSE. 
With Descriptive Letter-press, by JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 


From the Times, Sept. 25. 
E “Among the splendid illustrated works by which this age is distinguished, there is, perhaps, none that will excel the 
Oriental Album,’ which is devoted to the pictorial exhibition of Egyptian life. The chief illustrations consist of large 
ciloured lithographs, rep the and habits of all classes. These are beautifully drawn by Mr. Prisse, and 
‘iuished with that scrupulous attention to elaborate detail which is so necessary when designs are to be means of infor- 
uation a8 well as choice Works of Art.” 
From the Spectator, Sept. 12. 


, hs The air of life, the Seven of effect, the brilliant but harmonious colouring, render the prints among the very finest 
me 8 of their kind. * * The influence of such a book on the mind is analogous to that of travelling; it extends our 
ram Te ee ate of existence, and helps us to limit our category of necessaries. To possess such a work, 

$ a luxury which teracts the infil ¢ of luxury; though, indeed, to many it will furnish materials much 
more substantially ugeful than any mere luxury.” ’ —— 











November 2 will be published, in 8vo. price 18s.; or large paper, royal 8vo. 25s. 


MAKAMAT; 


Or, RHETORICAL ANECDOTES OF ABU’L KASEM AL HARIRI, 
: OF BASRA, 
During Seven Centuries acknowledged in the East as a Model of Rhythmical Elegance. 


Translated into English Verse and Prose, and illustrated with Annotations, 
By the Rey. T. PRESTON, M.A. &c. &e. 


London; James Mappsn, 8, Leadenhall-street, 





Just published, in grained | roan tuck, with | gilt edges, price ce 68. 


DCOCK’S ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK 

for the Year 1851 ; with Almanack, Diary, Tides, and Useful 

Information—Railway Straetures—Tubular Bridges— the Screw 

Propeller—Iron and Coal—Formule and Tables—Weichts and 

Measures — Superficial and Solid Mensuration — Machinery— 
Strength and Weight of Iron and other Materials, &c. &c. 

London : — Marshall & Co. ; and G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside. 





[AN, from the CRADLE to the GRAVE. 
+ illustrated, in a Series of large Oritee) | Designs on Wood, 
by GILBERT, CLAXTON, aud M'KEWAN,. Engraved by 
T HOM AS GIL KS. 
* This series Totes and must command a large circulation. 

Its cheapness places it within the reach of every one, pred te 
merit will 7. for it a cordial weleome.”— Westminster Revi 

London : H. Smith & Son, 136, Strand; andall the aitwers. 
Edinburgh : od . Menzies, 


Just published, 5th edition, in cloth, p 4 
*LECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS: "ilipstonting 
y the Bheory, Practice, and\A pplication of the Science of Free 

or Frictional Electricity ; containing the Methods of Making and 
Managing Electrical ar -tae j of every Description, with nu- 
merous Engravings. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS., Author of 
Bi gre ay Experientia’ &e. 

Allen, Warwigk-lane, Paternoster-row ; D. Francis, 21, Mile 
End “road; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, at all the L ibraries, in 3 vols, 8va. price el. lls. 6d, 
oe ie } D f a TALE. 
J By WIL LIAM DODSW ORTH, E 
“ The drar mnaine perbonss, both in upper and eer life, are drawn 
with distinetive observation.”— Literary Geeete, 
“ We fiud many of the scenes of action and physical movement 
arising to a considerable degree of reugh interest. 
Weekly Chronicle. 
“There is , none 5. it to jnstify us 2. recommending Mr. 


Dodsworth to try ‘= 
London: Simp in. M “Marshall & Co. Btationers’1 -hall-court._ 


NEW WORRS rey? Re SOMNER aw EATHER, 


loth extra, price 78, 6¢ 
{LIMMERINGS in the DARK; 


and Shadows of the Olden Time. 


* 12mo, cloth SDOTES 
LIVES and ANECDO “ES ‘ot “MISERS ; 
the PASSION of AVARICE d 
Habits, unaccountable léve oi and remar Kable Deaths ‘of the moet 
celebrated Misers of all A 
Crow wn ~ qe extra, price 58, P 
BIBLIOMANIA; or, the Love of Books in the 
Dark Ages: with Sketches of Bookworms, Collectors, Bible Stu- 
dents, Scribes, and IMuminators, a the Saxon Period to the 
ie of Printing into England 
ir. Merryweather’s volume treats of every subject connected 
with the bibliography of the Middle Ages in this country, and 
with praigeworthy zeal he has raked up much curious an¢ 1 enter- 
taining information. The reader will 
repay perusal.”—Literary Gazette, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


— ‘S ARITHMETIC—SECOND EDITION, 
ow ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
YH E BOY'S SE TTE METIC,. Part I. 
By th ey. CH BS 4 NOLD, M.A. 
Rector of fawenl, "2 late Siow aius College, Cambridge. 
The abject . of this LJ is. to make rithmetic easier to little 
boys, st it, and to prevent their for- 
geting a rule as Proc sas they have poten upon a new one. 
Rivingtons, St. a? LJ Chaschgor’, oad Waterloo-place ; 
hom may 


The SECOND PART. Price 3s. 6d. 
MR. MILLER'S RECENT VOLUME OF SERMONS, 


In 8yo, price 48, 6d. 
SAFE PATH for HUMBLE CHURCH- 
1EN; in SIX SERMONS on the Bedesem CATE- 
Citta adapted to the Complexion of the T 
y JOHN MILLER, M.A., of Worcester € Collége, Oxford, 
“Rivington St. eat avers sens. and Waterloo-place ; 


hom he same Author, 
THIN ‘G8 after “DEATH: three Chapters on the 
INTERMEDIATE STA 


ith Thoughts on Fomily Burying 
Pieces it - 1 a for EPrrAPus in COUNTRY CHUKCH- 


or, Lights 





nd in it much that will 
































DR. witaswieels wr ON THE NEW ROMISH 
EES. 


8vo. oe la be post, Is. 4d.) 
IOTREPHES and St. JOHN; Onthe CLAIM 
BR by fhe BISHOP of ROME to exercise JU RISDIC- 
TION ‘n ENGLAND and WALES, by esting Herein EPISCO- 
?AL SERS; being No. IX. of OCCA SERMUNS. 
Vestminster Abbey, on Sunday, Nov. 3. 
WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of W ectusinaten, 
Bisieghepa mS. | Paul’s Chasshyerd. and Waterloo-place ; 
m may be had, by the same Author, 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS at Westminster 
Abbey. First Series, 83 
HODGSON'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLERGY— 
Tag sn gf EDITION. 
in 8 8vo. price 128, the 7th edition of a 
NSTRUC CTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY, as to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Resi- 
gence, ms ; with Acts of Parliament relating to the above, and 
rms 


CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A. 
cret 2 to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbu: ury. 
The aiditions and improvements in this Edition include a more 
t the Powers enabling Incumbents to 
mortgage their Henefices, and to purchase, sell, and exchange 
Houses and Lands, and for providing Residences ; the recent 
Plurality Act with a Summary; and other information of im- 
portance to the Clergy and their Solicitors or Agents, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
l HE LEEDS TIME/S, 


price 44d., or 58. per quarter, is one of the largest, best, and 
and most extensively circulated Yorkshire Journals, averaging 5,000 
copies or 20,000 readers. Published every Saturday, at the Office, 
Briggate, Leeds. Advertisements, if not inserted in its columns, 
Jail to come before a great portion of the community, A specimen 
copy forwarded on receipt of five stamps. 
n connexion with this office (its situation being central) a spa- 
cious Saloon is attached, where Novelties, Works of Art, &c. may 
be exhibited Sreefrom charge, 


UPreadhed in 
By CHR. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW 
WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


leeaaadl 


Major Herbert Edwardes. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, Map, &c. 


A YEAR on the PUNJAUB 
FRONTIER in 1848-9. 


By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
—_——~»>—— 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DUCHESS; 


Or, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S IHATE. 


{On Wednesday next, 
— 


A New Library Edition of 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS, 


Embellished with Portraits and other Illustrations, beautifully 
printed in demy 8vo. volumes, and handsomely bound, 


THE REIGN of FERDINANDand ISABELLA. 


2 vols. 36s. 
THE CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols. 32s. 
THE CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. 32s. 
(On Thursday next. 
ee 


Uniform with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens 
of England.’ 
In post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN ISABELLA 
OF CASTILE; 


Forming the SECOND VOLUME of 
MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of SPAIN. 
By ANITA GEORGE, 

Edited, with an INTRODUCTION and NOTES, 
by MISS PARDOB, 

Author of ‘ The Court and Reign of Francis I.’ &c. 

[Published this day. 
—_o——- 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
In post 8vo. price 108, 6d, 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; 


Or, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘Sir Edward Graham,’ ‘ Jane Bouverie,’ * The Journey 
of Life,’ ‘ The Business of Life.’ 
“ Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather in a torrent’s tide.” 
(On Wednesday next. 
—_—_~>——_ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LADDER OF GOLD: 


An Enauisu Story. 
By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of * Wayside Pictures in France, Belgium,’ &c. 


Spectator. 

“This clever book developes ina remarkable degree the pecu- 
liarities of the popular modern novel....In elevation of view, and 
in solid strength of composition, Mr. Bell equals or surpasses any 
of his contemporaries.” 

Britannia. 

“The narrative rarely flags, the characters are natural, the 
dialogue is lively and sparkling, and there is, in addition to much 
racy humour, the display of considerable satirical power.” 


Morning Post. 
The Ladder of Gold’ must take a high place in the class of 
literature to which it belongs. It is truly an English story : every 
incident bears the national stamp, and every leading character 
bears allegiance to the English soil. There is scarcely a chapter 
which does not contain a scene or portrait, and allis arranged in 
a style at once clear, terse, and manly. 


(Vow ready. 
snciliggtinaas 


price 108, 6d. 


WAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


By KUBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Ladder of Gold,’ 


In Syo. with numerous [lustrations, a a and Cheaper Edition, 
0] 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





NEW BOOKS 


To be published during the present 
Season. 


I. 

MEMOIRSof the DUKES of URBINO 
and THEIR COURT; comprising Notices of the Wars, Litera- 
ture, and Arts in Italy, from 1440 to 1630. By JAMES DEN- 
NISTOUN, of Dennistoun. 3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


It. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC, &c., 
from 1837 to 1849; with a Glance at San Francisco, the Capital of 
the Gold Regions. By A RESIDENT IN ONE OF THE 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. Post 8ro. with Illustrations. 


mn. 

DATIOMEY and the DAHOMANS: 
Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey and 
Residence at his Capital. By Commander F. E. FORBES, R.N. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations. . 


Iv. 

VOYAGE of the PRINCE ALBERT 
in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN ; a Narrative of Every- 
day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. P. SNOW. Post 8vo. wil 
Illustrations, 


v. 
The late LORD HOLLAND’S 
FOREIGN REMINISCENCES, Edited by his Son, HENRY 
EDWARD LORD HOLLAND. "Post 8yo. 


ALARIC A. WATTS'S POETRY 


and PAINTING—LYRICS ofthe HEART, and OTHER POEMS, 
With 40 Line Engraving —— and embellished uniform]. 
with Rogers’s ‘ Italy’ oan -oems.’ Square crown 8vg. 31s. & 
boards ; morocco, by Hayday, 45s. [On December 6. 


VIL. 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette ; uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s 
Essays. Squarecrown 8yo. 


Vulr. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. New Edition, complete.in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette; uniform with James Montgomery's Poetical 

Yorks. Square crown 8vo. 


Mary 
ANNE BACON. Uniform with ‘Flowers and their Kindred 
Thoughts’; with Illustrations of Birds, designed and executed in 
illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


WINGED THOUGIITS. By 


7 

SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 
SIMILES : a classified Selection. Illuminated and illustrated by 
HENRY NOEL HUMPHRYS; with very massive carved and 
pierced covers, containing, in deep relief, a medallion Head of 
Shakspeare. Square post Svo. 2ls. 


XL 
The CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY 
BOOK. By Miss JULIA CORNER, Author of ‘ Questions on 
the History of Europe” &. With Two Illustrations engraved on 
Steel. Square lémo. 5a, [Now ready. 


xIL. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
By “'the SPECTATOR.” With Notes, &c. by W. H. WILLS; 
and Twelve fine Woodcutsfrom designs by Frepericx TAYLER, 
Crown 8vo. 158,; morocco, by Hayday, 273, [Vow ready. 


XII, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and 
LEGENDARY ART; or, LEGENDS of the SAINTS and 
MARTYRS. New Edition, complete in One Volume; with 16 
Etchings by the Author, and many Woodcuts, Square crown 8yo, 
238, (Vow ready. 


xiv. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the FINE ARTS. 
Forming the Second Series of *SacneD AND LEGENDARY ART.’ 
With 11 Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square 
crown Syo. 288, (Now ready. 


XV. 
MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE, By 
the Author of ‘ Mary the Star of the Sea.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


fi 


[Now ready. 


XVI. 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECF, from the EARLIEST TIME to the TAKING of 
CORINTH by the ROMANS B.C, 146. 12mo, 


XVII. 

The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 
By Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., &c., and 
Pesectan Seneca of the Geological Survey of the United King- 
om. 8v0, 


RECENT WORKS. _ 


MEMOIR of the HOUSES of CRAW. 


FORD and BALCARRES. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols, 
Bvo. 428. 


IL, 


THE LION HUNTER of SOUTH 


AFRICA; or, ADVENTURES in the FAR INTERIOR, 
By R. GORDON CUMMING. 2nd Edition. Woodcuts 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, , 


Ill. 


MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, ani 
DIARIES of ROBERT PLUMER WARD. By Hon. Ep. 
MUND PUHIPPS. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Iv. 


THE DEFENCELESS STATE of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart, 
Post 8vo. 12s. Dedicated to the Women of England. 


v. 


COMMENTARIES on the WAR in 
RUSSIA and GERMANY, 1812-13. By Hon. COL. CATH. 
CART. Diagrams and Plans, 8vo. l4s. 


vi. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG. 


LAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lon 
Mansfield. By LORD CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s, 


Vil. 


NORTHERN PROVINCES of 


CHINA; witha VISIT to the TEA, SILK, and COTTON 
COUNTRIES. By ROBERT FORTUNE, Pilates, 8yo, 15s, 


Vill, 


MEMOIRSof the COURT of GEORGE 
the SECOND and QUEEN CAROLINE. By LORD 
HERVEY. Edited by Mr. CROKER. Portraits. 2 vol. 
Bvo. 36s. 


Ix. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Vols. 7 and 
8. From the Peace of Nikias to the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. By GEORGE GROTE. Maps. 2 vols. éyo. 
32s. 
x. 
TURKEY and ITS DESTINY ; being 
the Result of RECENT TRAVELS in that COUNTRY, 
By C. MAC FARLANE, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


xi. 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. With Criticisms and Biographical Notices. By 
GEORGE TICKNOR. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


xIt. 


A SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 
STATES. By SIR CHARLES LYELL. 2nd Edition. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


xIIl. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE ¢ 
JOHN CALVIN. By T.H. DYER. Portrait. 8yvo. 15s 


XIv. 


A PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; or,! 
MONTH in SWITZERLAND. By DR. FORBES. 2nd 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


XV. 


ANEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
for USE of SCHOOLS. By WILLIAM SMITH, LL) 
1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 





The Era of the Casars—[L'Ere des Césars]. 

By M. A. Romieu. Paris. 

Tats little book has made so much noise on the 
other side of the Channel (a second edition 
having appeared within a few weeks of the first 
ublication), that we should woqems feel justi- 
Pd in overlooking it altogether,—although the 
ter, and perhaps the most important, part 
of the matter which it contains scarcely lies 
yithin ourjurisdiction, With the unscrupulous 
isanship of the author, and the parody of 
— History which he wishes to see adapted 
to the French political stage, our self-imposed 
mules forbid us to meddle ; but this is no reason 
why he should escape the penalty which his out- 
rageous attack on all that gives dignity to man 
or peace to society has incurred at our hands. 
Wewill not give up, puty because it is limited 
toa certain extent, the right of judging theories 
which—could they be put in practice—would 
reduce civilized Europe to a condition worse 
than that of the Roman Empire in the most de- 
graded da sof its decline—a condition compared 
with which the open violence of barbarism would 
ear noble and the bloody confusion of the 
Middle Ages would seem dignified,—a con- 
dition, in a word, thanks to which the men of 
the nineteenth century would be divided into 
two classes— beasts of prey and beasts of 
burden. 

There is a consideration, too, which, in our 
nind, settles the question of our competency as 
judges, and renders M. Romieu decidedly amen- 
able to our tribunal. His book—political pam- 
phlet though it may be in France, owing to 
peculiar circumstances—is a mere literary curi- 
osity on this side of the Channel. Our columns 
are, it is true, closed against controverted points 
of political and theological discussion ; but the 
points which M. Romieu argues have long ceased 
to be, if they ever were, controverted points. 
His argument in favour of the expediency of 
substituting the will of one man for the more 
complicated machinery of representative govern- 
ment, his abuse of all arliamentary forms and 
delays, and his unqualified admiration of the 
brutal power of the sword, might all, we think, 
be safely transcribed into our pages without 
danger of exciting the political feelings of one of 
our readers, or of agitating the calm atmosphere 
in which we desire to work. There may have 
been, for aught we know, a few unpatriotic 
Britains among the followers of Queen Boadicea 
who secretly envied the condition of a Roman 
soldier, and whose hearts would have swelled 
with pride beneath their blue paint at the 
idea of being the slaves of a Czsar, even 
though that Czesar were Nero;—but we believe 
the feeling to be quite extinct among the sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria. An unfortunate school- 
boy goaded into madness by daily and excessive 
inflictions of Roman History could alone become 
converted in the present day to what M. Romieu 
terms “‘ Ceesarism.”’ 

Cesarism, our readers have yet to learn, is 
M. Romieu’s hobby :—a hobby which he rides 
0 desperately, that we would back him any day 
against Mr. Carlyle mounted on Hero-worship. 
Indeed, there is more than one point of resem- 
blance between the two writers. We find in 

th the same contempt for all that the rest of 
the world terms Progress,—and the same strange 
delusion which causes them to keep their eyes 
fixed on the Past in order to read the Future: 
with this difference, however,—that M. Romieu 
18 far less rambling and inelegant than Mr. Car- 
yle—and that where the latter would have 
given us a scolding, the former rises to declama- 





tion. There is another difference between them, 
which is not quite so much in favour of the 
French writer. While Mr. Carlyle asserts that 
if the best and most virtuous among us could 
be selected, they ought to govern the rest of 
mankind,—M. Romieu attaches no such condi- 
tion toempire. He takes his Cesars without a 
character, and from the mere fact of their success 
concludes that they are worthy of power.—We 
fear, after all, that Mr. Carlyle’s theory comes 
to very nearly the same thing. 

But as, in order to give a clear definition of 
any theory it is first necessary that there should 
be no misunderstanding as to terms, we must 
give some idea of M. Romieu’s dictionary. A 
Cesar, with him, does not mean an emperor— 
as one might naturally suppose,—nor even an 
hereditary chief of any kind;—but merely a 
chance product of political convulsions, repre- 
senting Force for the time being. Czsarism is 
the rule of successive Czesars; and to Czsarism 
M. Romieu affirms that all the countries of 
Europe, and even of America, are predestined : 
—all those at least which have been “ infected 
with the plague of constitutional government.” 
But we will let him explain his own meaning.— 


Cesarism, which I foresee has the general form of 
a fast approaching Future, and which I see even now 
introduced among us, will, on its first appearance, 
be mistaken by many for monarchy,—from which 
it differs however in one material point: this latter 
can be founded and maintained only inasmuch as it 
inspires belief,—the former lives and subsists by itself. 
It tends constantly to monarchy, to which it never 
attains. Each Roman Cesar thought to make his 
family endure by sharing the purple with his son, 
and yet two successive generations always witnessed 
the failure of the attempt even under the venerated 
hands of Vespasian, Severus, Constantine, or Theo- 
dosius. It is not by authority that monarchies are 
founded, but by faith. This latter feeling takes its 
rise in the infancy of nations; it grows and is deve- 
loped by time till it becomes exalted into a dogma, 
—but it cannot take birth, or even exist amidst the 
discussion of principles by which we are surrounded, 
I must be understood, therefore, to say that the pre- 
sent epoch calls loudly for strong rather than for 
hereditary power, that no hereditary power is possible 
until the day when education will have fashioned a 
believing instead of a judging generation, and that it 
is puerile to seek social security in any of the com- 
binations of the Past. .... I can imagine no other 
sequel (I will not say end) to our troubles than a 
succession of masters, called into existence by pass- 
ing events,—impotent to found, although prompt to 
establish themselves. I term these Cesars. 


The definition is clear enough. Czsarism 
means Force,—and Force, in M. Romieu’s opin- 
ion, resides in the sword. It may, indeed, 
occur that moral and material strength shall be 
united in one individual,—the most fortunate 
soldier may be also the greatest man of his day ; 
but this, according to the author’s theory would 
be only a fortunate coincidence, adding nothing 
to his Czsarism. Commodus and Heliogabalus 
were Cesars quite as much as Trajan and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Attila and Alaric, barbarians 
though they were, were Czesars according to M. 
Romieu’s definition of the word. Nor is an avow- 
edly pre-eminent station an absolute requisite; 
for the author expressly tells us that Stilicho, 
the Vandal defender of the dishonoured Roman 
name, was a Czsar,—whereas Honorius, his 
feeble master, was only an emperor. By the 
same rule—only we are not quite sure that M. 
Romieu admits female Czsarism—we should 
pronounce Joan of Arc to have been a Czsar-ess, 
and Charles VII. a mere king. Indeed, it is 
easy after reading the foregoing definition to 
glance with the mind’s eye down the long roll 
of the World’s History, and trace the course of 
Cesarism from the great Julius, its founder, 
down to Carlyle’s Cesar, Dr, Francia, and 


| progress since the historic times. 
| which totters and gives way before the simplest 





gene the last representative of the prin- 
ciple. 

The word once understood,—the wonder 
increases. How is Czesarism to agree with 
Parliaments, newspapers, electric telegraphs, 
peace congresses, 4 exhibitions of industry ? 
Is the European world to retrograde 1900 years 
at one step,—and all the progress of human 
intellect and reason to beannulled before the reign 
of cannon?—Progress! Reason !—M. Romieu 
scouts at the words. There has been no pro- 
gress !—there is no reason!—there is nothing 
but force. Force is justice,—force is truth,— 
force is at the bottom of everything! It is the 
only solution of every social problem, the udéima 
ratio of all human discussion. As to progress 
and reason, our readers shall see what M. 
Romieu thinks of them.— 


The word Progress has been often repeated since 
the last quarter of this century. The term has no 
meaning when applied to the moral world. Comfort 
no doubt is increased, physical sciences are better 
known, a corner of the curtain which veils the great 
theatre of natural truth has been upraised ; but 
nothing has been done, nothing can be done, to alter 
the passions of mankind,—those unchanging actors 
in all present and future scenes. The word Progress, 
as it is generally understood, is an unexampled absur- 
dity which the folly of rhetoricians alone could have 
brought into fashion—a fashion that will unfortu- 
nately last fora long while to come.—The noble 
creed of self-denial and of the dominion of the soul 
over the senses—the grave doctrine which arose 
on the ruins of paganism—has been the only social 
Infirm reason, 


problem of the mind, and which has substituted dis- 
cussion for dogmas, has thereby delivered up the 
world to the perplexity of deciding between pleaders 
of opposite causes, and replunged our unfortunate 
species into the darkness of doubt and hesitation, 
That which is progress for one is retrogression for 
another, and there is no absolute judge to settle the 
dispute. Asad and dismal epoch this!—replete with 
chaos and darkness, fraught with danger for the soul 
and despair for the mind! Salvation in times like 
these is clearly indicated ; and nations rush towards 
it, sacrificing their pride to their repose. 

The road to salvation as M. Romieu conceives 
it, is very clearly indicated in his book, at least 
as regards his own country; and the allusions 
are sufficiently transparent to be obvious to the 
most obtuse reader. We confess, however, that 
the analogy which he points out between the 
present epoch and the Senn world before the 
accession of Augustus has failed to strike us. 
One similarity we are willing to allow,—-and 
even that concerns France alone. It is certain 
that two great captains heve appeared at a dis- 
tance of about nineteen centuries; that one 
governed Rome after conquering Gaul,—and 
that the other reigned in France after conquer- 
ing Italy. It is equally certain that each of 
these two Cesars had a nephew much inferior 
to himself in talent and military renown, whom 
the glory of his name first brought into notice. 
There we stop. We see our way no further. 
We find no Philippi, no Actium, to convert a 
modern Octavius into an Augustus. But we 
will not attempt to refute M. Romieu’s parallel, 
lest we should be drawn into the sphere of po- 
litical allusion: — we will say only that the 
questions which distracted Rome in the days of 
Marius and Sylla, and which the despotism of 
the Cesars set at rest, appear to us totally dif- 
ferent from those that are perplexing modern 
Europe. The conflicting claims of capital and 
labour, the evils of pauperism, the limits of 
the suffrage, and the eae which should regu- 
late association, are problems, we suspect, 
which it would have puzzled the great Julius 
himself to solve or even to define. 

The author is scarcely more accurate in his 
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picture of the happiness enjoyed under Czesa- 
rian rule. He borrows a phrase from M. de 
Chateaubriand—who, by the bye, would never 
have written it could he have anticipated that 
it would be quoted in support of the cause 
which this book advocates,—and exclaims :— 
‘‘ Eighty years of happiness, interrupted only 
by the reign of Domitian, commenced at the 
elevation of Vespasian. This has been thought 
to be the eetlel in which mankind has been 
most happy.” We have no intention of 
arguing the point. The world may have been 
very happy under the five good emperors, as 
they are emphatically and distinctively termed ; 
but we doubt whether it would be as easily 
satisfied now that it has been spoilt by the 
** plague” of representative government. That 
reign of Domitian, too—some fifteen years of 
monstrous cruelty—which we are requested to 
strike out, is a shade to the picture ; and it may 
be a question also whether even a century of 
felicity, preceded by the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula and Nero, and followed by those of 
Commodus, Caracalla and Heliogabalus, was 
not thus too dearly purchased. M. Romieu 
himself does not feel quite sure that people were 
satisfied even during that period of unexampled 
happiness.— 

I wonder whether the world, when governed uni- 
formly by the profound and upright judgment of a 
Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, or Marcus Aurelius, can 
have regretted the jiree discords of preceding ages. 
On reflection, I have no doubt it did. When men 
are removed from danger, they cease to value secu- 
rity. Greece, amid her calm repose, may have 
looked back with envy to the wars of Peloponnesus, 
nay, even to the days of the thirty tyrants; and there 
was, I dare say, in that period of universal felicity 
some lawyer to be found in Athens who would re- 
call with regret the bright days when Socrates in 
drinking poison received it at least at the hands of 
his country. 

It is impossible to deal rationally with this 
book. Historical parallels are rarely accurate 
in all their parts,—but never, we think, was 
there so complete a jumble of facts and dates 
as in the present case. In one page the advent 
of the Czsars is predicted, sae a are held 
out of a coming Augustan age,—in the next 
‘we find out that it is with the Emperors of the 
Decline that we are threatened, and we stumble 
on a long eulogy of Pretorian rule, which M. 
Romieu evidently thinks much preferable to 
any of the influences that operate at present. 
The horoscope of one cotemporary is drawn 
under the name of Augustus,—another is still 
more strangely depicted in the character of the 
derided general of Justinian, the victor of the 
Goths, the eunuch Narses :—the author effect- 
ing in this instance a leap of nearly six centu- 
ries. Historical comparisons are easy where 
such latitude is taken. Then, we are told that 
the Barbarians are at our gates (we say our,— 
for M. Romieu includes all Europe in his pro- 
phecies) and that Czesarism is the only remedy : 
—as though history did not show that the 
crimes and degradation of the Roman Empire 
were the most potent auxiliaries of the barbaric 
invasion which the Commonwealth had twice 
repelled. 

But with all these deficiencies and distortions 
of history, the ‘Era of the Cesars’ is an in- 
structive volume,—though not exactly in the 
sense which the author intended. It will awaken 
many a sincere but supine friend of Liberty 
and Progress to vigilance ;—for it reveals the 
existence of enemies which he may havethought 
vanquished for ever. Though apparently treat- 
ing of the Ancient World, it breathes the spirit 
of the Middle Ages,—which subsists in more men 
of the present day than is generally suspected. 
Too many well-wishers to Reform are inclined 
to repose on the excellence of their cause, and 


to trust to the unaided and infallible march of 
the world towards improvement. It is well 
that they should see that all mankind is not 
walking in the same direction. The predesti- 
narians of Progress are innumerable; it is well 
that a smart attack should now and then recall 
them to a more active creed. Instances of 
relapse into former errors and former servitudes 
are frequent in the world’s history, and more 
than once the hardly-earned victory of one 
generation has been wrested from the careless 
or too confident hands of succeeding ones. 
Such relapses are most to be feared after 
periods of great excitement; and books like 
the one before us are useful to set us on our 
guard as to the danger of reaction against good 
principles merely because they may have given 
rise to excesses or to abuse. 

In another respect this book is curious. In 
this country, it is fortunately easy to delude 
oneself into the belief that the cause of physical 
force can recruit partizans only amongst men 
of one class and of certain political opinions, 
We say fortunately,—for such theories appear 
mild and rational in an illiterate and half-starved 
artizan, when compared with the same doctrines 
advocated by men of refinement and education. 
Emancipation from want and ignorance may 
enlighten the one; but there is no hope of en- 
lightenment for the man whose inward light is 
turned to darkness. On the Continent the case 
is different; and the supremacy of Force over 
Reason has of late found zealous and even elo- 
quent supporters in the Assemblies of France, 
Spain, and Germany. Books on the subject 
are, however, somewhat more rare than speeches, 
and it is easy to conceive why. The friends of 
Force are generally men of action; and, what 
with fighting, shooting, hanging, and flogging, 
they have little or no time left for literary com- 
position. They write their opinions in blood, 
with a sword’s point,—and rarely condescend to 
handle a pen. But when, by a monstrous per- 
version of gifts, a man of letters embraces the 
cause of oppression and violence, his works are 
worth studying, as they afford valuable insight 
into the ultimate views and desires of his mili- 
tant colleagues. For this reason, we have 
thought M. Romieu’s book worth noticing, as 
one of several of the same description which 
have appeared within the last twelve months. It 
is curious to see the reproach which Pascal, in 
his bitter irony, addresses to Society, so openly 
justified :—“ Ne pouvant faire que ce qui est 
juste fit fort, ona fait que ce qui est fort fit 
juste.” Itis strange to read in the middle of 
the nineteenth century passages like the follow- 
ing.— 

It is not enough to have shown to what the theory 
of Reason applied to human affairs may lead us,— 
it is necessary to show that the theory is no sooner 
applied than it no longer suffices, but is obliged to 
lean for support on the sole active and enduring 
ptinciple—Force. In what consists, for instance, the 
much-vaunted progress of self-taxation by the nation 
and of Legislative power confided to representative 
Assemblies? It is merely a hindrance to the march 
of business which, in absolute monarchies, is directed 
by one will and regulated by Force. An Assembly 
entertains a project: much time is lost in getting it 
printed and distributed to members, in nominating 
committees and making reports. A public debate 
takes place, in which every one has a pre-conceived 
opinion, which no phrases or arguments can alter. 
* * Then comes the vote. Two hundred senators 
happen to be of one way of thinking, and two hun- 
dred and one are of a contrary opinion. This means 
that the country has sided with these latter. The 
figure 1, which is the cause of it, suddenly assumes 
the historical proportions of Peter the Great or 
Louis XIV.; it wills and commands, for such is its 
good pleasure ; and if you do not obey, it sends you, 
just as though it were Peter the Great or Louis XIV., 





its collectors, its bailiffs, and its soldiers; it will have 





you dragged to prison, and, if needful, will eut of 
your head. 

What would a law be without a penal sanetig 
and what is a penal sanction but Force 2 When 
ever you cease to have recourse to it, and I see the 
law executed notwithstanding, I will fall down i 
worship your Progress,—till then, I must heg 
consider it an inconvenient humbug. - 

We might multiply extracts,—we mj ht 
transcribe attacks as virulent on the June 
the Press, on every free institution ;—put We 
have exceeded our limits, and must be conten; 
with one more sample. The author indulges 
in abuse against those covetous masses, who 
are always trying to improve and better them. 
selves, (what he terms “ poisoning themselye, 
at our educational tables’’),—whereas the world 
would go on smoothly if they would only reg 
satisfied with their destitution and ignorance 
But he sees no hope of this, and exclains— _ 

I have not proclaimed the power of Force from 

choice,—I have merely presented it asa fact. I find 
it at the bottom of all human institutions, even of 
those which are considered to owe their birth to 
Liberty. It was apparent in all the plainness of g 
dogma among the ancients, and has only become 
obscured in modern times since the irruption of the 
Ideologists, a species of civil barbarians, who haye 
undertaken the conquest of the world with speeches 
and writings. Their tyranny is as hard to bear to 
our cotemporaries as that of the German tribes cay 
have been to our Gallic ancestors. They haye dis. 
turhed the unconscious peace of the most secluded 
village homes; they have ravaged the mind and 
destroyed the soul ; and now remain alone, struggling 
among themselves in the desolated land. 
There is a mistake here. The Ideologists, as 
M. Romieu calls them— the champions of 
Reason against Force, the friends of discussion, 
argument and free examination, whose arms are 
speeches and writings—have not only under 
taken the conquest of the world,—they have 
achieved it. They have for ever wrested the 
dominion of onan from Czesars and Pre- 
torians, inquisitors and gendarmes. A northem 
Cesar exclaimed, in speaking of his kingdom, 
—‘“‘ God gave it to me, and the devil shall not 
take it from me:’’—so may the “ Ideologists” 
say of their intellectual empire,—‘ Reason has 
given, and Force shall not take away !” 

We will not dismiss M. Romieu without one 
word of comfort. His book has afforded us 
amusement—more than he contemplated; and 
we will, in return, tell him an anecdote which we 
remember to have read of the poet Malherbe— 
an “ Ideologist.”-—One day, while paying a visit 
to the Keeper of the Seals, Malherbe noticeds 
counsellor of Provence who appeared wrapped 
in profound sadness. Having inquired the cause 
of his great depression of spirits, the counsellor 
reminded him that the Princess of Conti had 
recently been delivered of twins, still-born,—and 
that the loss at one blow of two princes of the 
blood royal was a misfortune which could not 
fail to afflict all the honest men of the kingdom. 
“ Sir, my good sir,” exclaimed Malherbe hastily, 
“be comforted, a man like you will never 
want for masters.”—So, we can safely assure 
M. Romieu, that, even should his hopes of 
coming Czsarism be disappointed, he wil 
under any régime find some king, consul, pre 
sident, or protector to whom he may devote his 

en; and that a country in which theories like 
Ris should become general, would not loy 
lack a Cxesar—or a Erspessl—to put them 2 
practice. 





The Clans of the Highlands of Scotland : being 
an Account of their Annals, separately @ 


collectively, with Delineations of their Tartan 
and Family Arms. Edited by Thoms 
Smibert, Esq. Edinburgh, Hogg. 
Tus costly and somewhat showy volume (3 
work at which Sir Robert Walpole would have 
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sarted, and which he would have immediately 
suppressed) contains fifty-five coloured litho- 

h plates of tartans, and seven plates 
sloured and emblazoned of the arms of the 
several clans. The patterns are in size such 
gs a linen-draper wou d forward to a customer, 
as the Journal of Design would insert (in 
original) as illustrations of manufacture,—and 
as our grandmothers would have fashioned with 
kil] and taste into a patchwork counterpane or 
tablecloth. Great care has been taken, we are 
told, to ascertain and present the érwe setts of 
the several tartans of the clan Gael—in order 
to secure for future use the original designs 
«before modern and fanciful innovations 
shall have rendered any attempt of the kind 
hopeless and impracticable.” In the majority 
of the examples given, the editor has thought 
fit to follow the setts held as genuine at the 
Bannockburn manufactory of the Messrs. 
Wilson,—a firm of very old standing, and long 
distinguished for its desire to restore the tartans 
of the clans to their primary patterns. The 
head of a clan in the present day may perhaps 
choose for a freak to adopt a somewhat different 
sett from Mr. Smibert’s example ; but his private 
loom it is thought will seldom differ for the 
better from the example worn by his forefathers 
when their feet were on their native heather 
and Walpole was a name unknown in the High- 
lands. Mr. Smibert, we need hardly add, differs 
materially in his patterns from those given in 
the costly work of the Messrs. Sobieski Stuart. 
He may be moreover wrong in some of his ex- 
amples; but he will be found to have attended 
tohis subject with care,—and not to have intro- 
duced a single sett without some particular 
reason for the selection. The MS. of setts 
which John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, is said to 
have left, is as much a fable as an early MS. 
of Ossian; while the intelligent Gael will pro- 
bably smile, with Mr. Smibert, at the notion 
of the existence, at the Highland Socicty, of 
a sealed box of tartans admitted as “‘ standard’”’ 
by the whole body of the members. 

The letter-press in the volume wears a heavy 
look, from the quantity of matter contained in 
each page ; but itis legibly—and even learnedly 
—put together. The following passage on the 
origin of the tartan will be found interesting. — 

“The period at which regwar Clan-Tartans were 
first used over the Highlands has been the subject of 
frequent controversy. It seems probable, that, while 
the wearing of garments of diversified colours is to 
be viewed as a custom of great antiquity among the 
Gael, the adoption of formal family or tribe Tartans 
is at least not of equally distant origin. Lindsay, of 
Piseottie, in 1573, alluding to the dress of all the 
Highlanders generally, speaks only of ‘a mantle and 
a shirt, saffroned after the Irish manner.’ In like 
manner, a French traveller, in 1583, tells us of ‘a 
large and full shirt, coloured with saffron, and over 
this a garment hanging to the knee.” By these and 
other old writers, the use of the Ault in their times is 
established beyond all doubt; and indeed the custom 
Was even much more ancient, the nakedness of the 
Gael below the knees being noticed in the Norse 

eight centuries ago. To the kilt, the common 
People seem to have added the plaid, which, worn 
over the shoulders, probably constituted nearly the 
vhole of their primitive attire. The mantles of the 
tich, in truth, were but large plaids. With regard 
tothe colours, it may be remarked that Taylor, the 
vater-poet, describes the Highlanders of 1618 as all 
Wearing, without distinction, ‘stockings (which they 
= — 4 made of a warm stuff of divers 
ve llagiree artan,’ with a plaid about their 
ulders, which is a mamile of divers colours.’ The 


Plaid and hose seem certainly to have been the first 


articles tinged as Tartans. In 1716, Martin relates 
- the plaid of the Islanders ‘ consisted of divers 
- urs, ‘and that there was ‘a great deal of ingenuity 
ma wae in sorting the colours, so as to be agreeable 
= : nicest fancy.’ It must be owned that he does 

fave to us here a perfectly distinct account of 


the use of established Clan-Tartans by the generality, 
though from another remark, to the effect that a con- 
noisseur could tell the district where a plaid came 
from by its appearance, it may be presumed that 
some formal arrangements were usual at this time as 
regarded plaids. Some few years later, distinct notices 
appear of what must be understood as regular Clan- 
Tartans. When Lady Grange was carried away to 
St. Kilda, the agents in her abduction, according to 
her own account, were several ‘ Highlanders in Lord 
Lovat’s livery.’ This can only be interpreted as 
meaning the Fraser Tartans. In 1745, again, the 
clans were to a large extent attired in tartans pecu- 
liar to or adopted by their septs respectively. It 
seems very likely, indeed, that the Scottish Civil 
Wars, from those of Montrose down to the rising 
under Prince Charles, would be largely instrumental 
in causing a closer adherence to fixed forms of the 
Tartans by the Clans. Each, in all probability, would 
select, or be made to select that sett which its chiefs 
had used, perhaps long before, as a means of distinc- 
tion from other chiefs. In that light, Clan-Tartans 
may be viewed as things of high antiquity. At all 
events, the form—the plaid and the kilt—and the 
general variegation of hues, are peculiarities of the 
Gaelic garb which in all likelihood originated even 
with their most remote Pictish sires.” 

Sir Walter Scott's love of the tartan (though 
a Lowlander) is incidentally alluded to by Mr. 
Smibert in the following passage.— 

“Sir Walter Scott, strongly as he felt the kilt-fever 
at the time of George 1V.’s visit in 1822, had far too 
much good sense and sound knowledge to assume to 
himself either philabeg or trews of many colours, or 
to dictate any such attire to his border kin and friends. 
He knew well that the good grey plaid, or ‘maud,’ 
black and white in its hues, formed the only tartan 
ever known or used by the Scottish Lowlanders. All 
that he did was to vary slightly the sett from the simple 
and small alternate squares of equal size, adopting 
the arrangement given in the plate, and which, in 
honour of him may be called the Scott Tartan. The 
draughtboard pattern, however, is that of the true 
Lowland tartan, if such a term may be used. Any 
tartan articles, beyond such trifles as scarfs or screens 
for ladies’ necks were, to all appearance, of rare occur- 
rence in southern Scotland, until our Paisley or Glas- 
gow factories began to approach their present eminence, 
and to scatter their produce far and wide over the 
lands. Allan Ramsay mentions a tartan plaid of 
many hues in his ‘ Gentle Shepherd ;* but he wrote in 
the eighteenth century, and his description goes far 
to prove the article one of uncommon value. In 
works of the seventeenth century, the word ‘ tartan’ 
is found to occur but very rarely; and, where it does 
occur, it seems as often to apply to the grey ‘ plaiden’ 
as to anything else. In the sixteenth century, again, 
Lowland writers use the word ‘ tartan’ still more unfre- 
quently. No doubt, they knew the term, and applied 
it at times to parti-coloured worsted stuffs, wrought 
with something like Highland regularity; but half-a- 
dozen scattered allusions cannot establish it as a fact, 
that the tartan was ever in general use as a casual 
article of Lowland attire—much less that it was sys- 
tematically used as a full dress, and by distinct tribes 
in distinct forms. In the Lowlands at least, and 
partly (as already stated) for local reasons, the stuffs 
sent from the venerable hand-looms of our sires were 
more distinguished by utility than by variegated 
beauty of dyes; and it was not until our manu- 
facturing towns obtained the splendid aids in machi- 
nery, that the decorative became a grand feature in 
our manufacturing labours, often even throwing into 
the shade the useful, though, for the most part, the 
two have been successfully combined. Now-a-days, 
every admixture and arrangement of colours which 
the human fancy has been able to invent, or which 
ingenious instruments, such as the kaleidoscope, 
could suggest, have been applied to the adornment 
of all manner of stuffs, and by all manner of processes, 
until the varieties of tartans have become as multitu- 
dinous as the possible combinations of the hues of the 
rainbow. This changed state of things has affected 
the whole country; and it was to ascertain and esta- 
blish the genuine and oldest setts of the proper tartans 
of the Highland Clans, before the influx of such 
variations rendered it impossible, that the present 
work was undertaken. The Highland chiefs them- 





selves have of late thrown the most serious obstacles 





in the way, seeing that they have been too ready to 
adopt changes at the mere dictation of fancy, with 
the view of improving, no doubt, the look of their 
family setts. They have introduced, besides, clan 
setts, and setts for their chiefs, and hunting setts, and 
drawing-room setts, until the real fundamental and 
primitive article is in danger of being lost to sight 
wholly. The present attempt has, therefore, only 
been made in time, if, indeed, not somewhat late in 
the day.” 

The draughtboard pattern reminds us of 
an old Scotch lady who extorted, when in 
London for the first time, innocently enough, 
a stare and something beyond a titter from 
more than one cockney shopman by remark- 
ing—the mania for tartans in 1822 being 
at its height—‘“ that [turning the several 
patterns aside on the counter] she didna want 
that sett or the ither sett,—ane was too gay and 
the ither too narrow; but [raising her voice | 
—canna ye fin’ me a damboard pattern?” 
The sound in a northern ear was innocent and 
explicit enough:—to southern hearing some- 
what too explicit in a way that the reserved old 
Presbyterian matron never imagined for a 
moment,—and which she was greatly shocked 
at hearing explained to her by her southern 
companion. 

We had hoped to have extracted some 
account of the tartan worn by that Rob Roy of 
the forest, the present Duke of Atholl—the 
head of the clan Murray. But the pattern 
would puzzle a speaking kaleidoscope to de- 
scribe. ‘The arms, however, of the Duke’s clan, 
with which Mr. Smibert’s account concludes, 
may—curiously enough at the present moment 
—conclude our account of Mr. Smibert’s book. 
They are— Crest, “‘a demi-savage wreathed, 
bearing a sword and key. Supporters, a lion 
collared and a savage fettered. Motto, Truth, 
Fortune and fill the Fetters.” These are at least 
appropriate. The “sword” in the present day 
is cadiieael for the fist; but the Duke acts and 
dresses in a sort of “demi-savage” fashion,— 
and he keeps the “‘ key” of Glen Tilt. 





The Personal History of David Copperfield. By 
Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by H.K. 
Browne. Bradbury & Evans. 


Tuar this is in many respects the most beauti- 
ful and highly finished work which the world 
has had from the pen of Mr. Dickens, we are 
strongly of opinion. It has all the merits to 
which the author already owes a world-wide 
popularity; with some graces which are pec 
liar to itself—or have been but feebly indicated 
in his formercreations. In no previous fiction has 
he shown so much gentleness of touch and deli- 
cacy of tone,—such abstinence from trick in what 
may be called the level part of the narrative,— 
so large an amount of refined and poetical yet 
simple knowledge of humanity. The Chronicler 
himself is one of the best heroes ever sketched 
or wrought out by Mr. Dickens. Gentle, affec- 
tionate and trusting, —his fine observation 
and his love of reverie raise David Copperfield 
far above the level of sentimental lovers or 
hectoring youths whose fortunes and characters 
are too often in works of this sort made the 
axles on which the action and passion of the 
story turn. The loving, imaginative child— 
with his childish fancies perpetually reaching 
away towards heights too high for childhood te 
climb — his rapid and sympathetic instincts 
for enjoyment—his quick sense of injustice,— 
his tremulous foresight of coming griefs,—the 
boy seduced by the fascinating qualities of a 
dangerous friend,—the youth’s boy-love for his 
child-wife, — that love itself never faltering 
even to the end, yet by a fine instinctive infor- 
mation leading his mind to dim glimpses of a 
higher domestic happiness at which he might 
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have aimed,—all these are outlined, filled in 
and coloured without one stroke awry or one 
exaggerated tint to mar the portraiture. Few 
authors would have so finely comprehended the 
step-child’s mixture of awe and curiosity under 
the tyranny of that she-turnkey Miss Murdstone, 
—few could have touched the strange, inexplic- 
able shrinking of the orphan when he makes 
one of the pleasure party of the merry and be- 
neficent eelasient Omer and Joram, — few 
could have so nicely indicated the relish which, 
in spite of their sorrows, their shabbiness, their 
difficulties, their fustian and their prosing, 
David could not help finding in the society of 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. In coarser hands 
this must have become a taste for bad company. 
—Then, over all there hangs that mournful 
sentiment which, being the natural accompa- 
niment of all personal reviews of the past, never 
in its saddest expressions takes the tone of sen- 
timentalism; but follows the narrative like a 
low, sweet—and true—music :—beginning with 
the narrator’s first look out on his father’s cold 
grave in the churchyard against which every 
night his mother’s door is barred, and only 
ending with the last line that ‘chronicles the 
gains, the trials and the losses of a life. 

To the lovers of higher excitement—who 
have no relish for these natural truths—the tale 
before us will be less pleasing than many an- 
other written by Mr. Dickens, exactly for the 
reason which makes us like it better. As an 
autobiography—the story of a life—‘ David 
Copperfield’ is—properly—more than usually 
destitute of defined and artistic plot. The loose- 
ness of texture as a story, however, is, on the 
one hand, imperfectly, sought to be disguised 
by afterthoughts,—on the other, rendered more 
apparent by one or two strained incidents and 
forced scenes. For instance :—the villany of 
Uriah Heep is made to crumble away like a bad 
genie ina faéry tale, whom the Hour and the Man 
has converted, in the waving of a wand, from a 
gigantic torturer into a wreath of smoke.—In 
the interests of Art, too, we must ask what was 
the purpose of giving to Betsey Trotwood that 
phantom husband of hers, if he had no more 
significant part to play than is here allotted to 
him?—The moods of Miss Mowcher we fancy 
have no natural ante-types. If we be wrong in 
this, we can only say—and so, our objection 
remains—si é vero, non é ben trovato.—With 
regard to the fortunes of Dr. Strong and his 
youthful wife, we suspect the author of some 
relenting in the progress of his work. But be 
this notion—which we get out of the Symphony 
to which the reconciliation scene is the Song— 
true or false, we have an objection to that scene 
so far at least as the wife’s elaborate orations are 
concerned.—Then, there is Rosa Dartle again,— 
a creature the conception of whom is novel, bold, 
yet not unnatural. We can recognize her con- 
suming passion, her ferocity, her vigilance and 
jealousy blended ; but we are repelled—as by 
something painfully discordant, even in a nature 
like hers—by the tirades which she discharges 
against the ruined Emily, when she hunts out 
the lost girl for the purpose of terrifying her by 
a scene of sublime melodrama. 

There is one other scene on which we have 
a@ remark in the way of objection to make. 
We make this with far more doubt than our 
other objectional suggestions,—and it is sure, 
because of the great qualities of the scene 
itself, to find a less amount of acquiescence. 
The scene to which we allude is one of the 
most awful, elaborate and powerfully descrip- 
tive in the book :—that of the great storm in 
which the injured lover and the seducer perish 
within a hand's breadth of each other, close to 
the devastated home. That mortal calamity 
never takes the forms of such fantastic combina- 





tion, who shall dare to say? That Doom and 
Horror are never symphonized as in all thecare- 
ful preparations made for the catastrophe by Mr. 
Dickens, few will be prepared to assert. But 
the novelist is bound when wielding the 
thunderbolt to spare us the crucible and the 
lahoratory :—for his own sake, as an artist, tocon- 
ceal, not display, his recourse toforced expedients 
for the purpose of administering poetical justice 
alien it shape itself into the vengeance of 
annihilation or into the vengeance of forgiveness. 
In spite of the amazing descriptive power here 
exhibited—a power that deafensasit were with the 
sounds and the assaults of wave and wind—in 
spite of the wonderful force given by accumula- 
tion of detail—we cannot divest ourselves of an 
impression of stage-effect; of that of a punish- 
ment elaborately adjusted by Man—rather than 
bursting on us with the terrible unexpectedness 
of the thunders of retribution. Even when 
Fate has been visibly approaching in the trage- 
dies of Scott, his simplicity of manner has en- 
abled him to invest the expected terror with the 
character of a surprise. What reader is not 
thus shaken by the arrival of Ravenswood in the 
midst of the contract-signers,—by the ghastly 
interruption of the bridal ball,—by the strange, 
wild incident of the hero’s final disappearance,— 
though woe and death and ruin have been dis- 
tinctly foreshown as about to follow the ill- 
starred meeting of the lovers from the very first 
pages ofthe story ? Mr. Dickens must announce 
his devices with less pomp, and arrange them 
in less artificially imposing forms, if he would 
enjoy among artists the full fame which his 
descriptive powers entitle him otherwise to 
claim.—In reference to a book which is so full 
of wholesome and beautiful things, we should 
scarcely have cared to urge this point of objec- 
tion, were there not in it so many signs of the 
mellowing and ripening processes through which 
successful and experienced genius passes having 
already taken * som with Mr. Dickens, We 
do not demand from him a sacrifice of that ex- 
aggeration in which his forte lies, so much as a 
distribution of it. We would not yield up any 
characteristics of so keen an observer, so capital 
a narrator as Mr. Dickens :—only bring them 
into greater harmony one with the other, and 
himself into a better agreement with himself. 


To point out half the strong points, shrewd 
hits and exquisite passages in this tale, would 
be a superfluous task, were it a possible one. 
Every reader has already by heart the disasters 
of little Dora’s housekeeping,—including Mary 
Anne and the Life Guardsman, the tearful 
page, the pet dog in his pagoda and bells, 
that wasteful whole salmon, and those oysters 
locked fast in their shells of which the trusty 
Traddles made the best; but has every one suf- 
ficiently admired the unobtrusive skill with 
which we are made to allow for the child-wife’s 
folly without granting her a fool’s pardon,—to 
feel that she is a mistake in the hero's fortunes, 
yet love her and weep for her early withering 
away ?—Every body has revelled in Miss Betsey 
Trotwood’s racy eccentricity,— her donkey- 
phobia, her antipathy to Peggotty as one having 
a Pagan name :—but some of her most whim- 
sical outbursts and most womanly sophistries 
may have escaped the reader in the heat of first 
perusal. Hear her, for instance, like another 
Queen Bess, working herself up into high disdain 
on the subject of first and second marriages.— 


“¢ Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate 
Baby, that she must go and be married again,’ said 
my aunt, when I had finished, ‘J can’t conceive.’ — 
‘ Perhaps she fell in love with her second husband,’ 
Mr. Dick suggested.‘ Fell in love,’ repeated my 
aunt, ‘ What do you mean ? What business had she 
to do it?’—‘ Perhaps,’ Mr. Dick simpered, after 
thinking a little, ‘she did it for pleasure..— Pleasure, 





indeed !’ replied my aunt. ‘ A mighty pleasums, 
the poor baby to fix her simple faith oe 
of a fellow, certain to ill-use her in some way or 4 
What did she propose to herself, I should like to 
know! She had had one husband. She had 
David Coppertield out of the world, who was alwa 
running after wax dolls from his cradle, She had 
got a baby—oh, there were a pair of babies when she 
gave birth to this child sitting here, that Fridy 
night !—and what more did she want ?? * * * « 
then, as if this was not enough, and she had not stood 
sufficiently in the light of this child’s sister, Betsey 
Trotwood,’ said my aunt, ‘she marries a second 
time—goes and marries a Murderer—or a man wih 
a name like it—and stands in this child's light 
And the natural consequence is, as anybody but a 
baby might have foreseen, that he prowls and wanderg 
He’s as like Cain before he was grown up, as he 
can be.'—Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if t 
identify me in this character.—t And then there 
that woman with the Pagan name,’ said my g 

‘ that Peggotty, she goes and gets married next, Be. 
cause she has not seen enough of the evil attendj 
such things, she goes and gets married next, as the 
child relates. I only hope,’ said my aunt, shaking 
her head, ‘ that her husband is one of those Poke 
husbands who abound in the newspapers, and yil 
beat her well with one.’ ” 

Aunt Betsey’s delicious sophistries about 
Mr. Dick, too, are positively Shandean in ther 
humour.— 

“¢T say again,’ said my aunt, ‘ nobody know 
what that man’s mind is except himself; and he} 
the most amenable and friendly creature in exist. 
ence. If he likes to fly a kite sometimes, what of 
that! Franklin used to fly a kite. He was a 
Quaker, or something of that sort, if I am not mis 
taken. And a Quaker flying a kite is a much mor 
ridiculous object than anybody else.’” 

Then, commend us to the Micawbers:—he, 
with his genteel manner and his delight in his 
own epistolary powers, his conviviality at 4 
moment’s warning, his sanguine readiness to 
take any conceivable shape or embrace any 
possible project, his mathematical I O U’s and 
magnificent obliviousness of all money difi- 
culties ;—she, with her affable air of business, 
her wondrous lucidity and orderliness in counsel, 
her family affections always “on the gush,” and 
that one song by Storace which she contributes 
by way of melody to the ever-recurring jug of 
punch. Few things have been richer than the 
sudden metamorphosis of the whole family into 
settlers. We must give the outfit of the patty: 
followed by a passage of admirable word paint 
ing.— 

‘ Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adaptatio: 
of himself to a new state of society, had acquired 
bold buccaneering air, not absolutely lawless, but 
defensive and prompt. One might have supposl 
him a child of the wilderness, long accustomed to lire 
out of the confines of civilisation, and. about 
return to his native wilds——He had provided him 
self, among other things, with a complete suit of a 
skin, and a straw-hat with a very low crown, pitehel 
or caulked on the outside. In this rough clothing 
with a common mariner’s telescope under his am, 
and a shrewd trick of casting up his eye at thes 
as looking out for dirty weather, he was far mot 
nautical, after his manner, than Mr. Peggotty. Hi 
whole family, if I may so express it, were el 
for action. I found Mrs. Micawber in the clowt 
and most uncompromising of bonnets, made fas 
under the chin; and in a shawl which tied her 
(as I had been tied up, when my aunt first 
me) like a bundle, and was secured behind at the 
waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I found 
made snug for stormy weather, in the same mante; 
with nothing superfluous about her. Master Mic 
ber was hardly visible in a Guernsey shirt, and w 
shaggiest suit of slops I ever saw; and the childs 
were done up, like preserved meats, in impervd 
cases. Both Mr. Micawber and his eldest son ¥* 


their sleeves loosely turned back at the — 
being ready to lend a hand in any direction, -# 
‘tumble up,’ or sing out ‘ Yeo—Heave—Yeo! & 
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them at nightfall, assembled on the wooden steps, at 
that time known as Hungerford Stairs, watching the 
re of a boat with some of their property on 
hoard. * * ‘If you have any opportunity of sending 
letters home, on your passage, Mrs. Micawber,’ said 
my aunt, ‘you must let us hear from you, you know.’ 
_‘My dear Miss Trotwood,’ she replied, ‘ I shall only 
be too happy to think that any one expects to hear 
us. I shall not fail to correspond. Mr. Cop- 
eld, I trust, as an old familiar friend, will not 
object to reeeive occasional intelligence, himself, from 
me who knew him when the twins were yet uncon- 
scious ?—I said that I should hope to hear, when- 
ever she had an opportunity of writing—‘ Please 
Heaven, there will be many such opportunities,’ 
sid Mr. Micawber. ‘The ocean, in these times, isa 
perfect fleet of ships; and we can hardly fail to en- 
counter many, in running over. It is merely cross- 
ing,’ said Mr. Micawher, trifling with his eye-glass, 
‘merely crossing. The distance is quite imaginary.’ 
_I think, now, how odd it was, but how wonderfully 
lke Mr. Micawber, that, when he went from London 
to Canterbury, he should have talked as if he were 
going to the farthest limits of the earth; and, when 
hewent from England to Australia, as if he were 
going for a little trip across the channel.—‘ On the 
voyage, I shall endeavour,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ oc- 
casionally to spin them a yarn; and the melody of 
my son Wilkins will, I trust, be acceptable at the 
galley-fire. When Mrs. Micawber has her sea-legs 
on,—an expression in which I hope there is no con- 
ventional impropriety—she will give them, I dare 
say, Little Tafflin. Porpoises and dolphins, I be- 
lieve, will be frequently observed athwart our Bows; 
and, either on the Starboard or the Larboard Quar- 
ter, objects of interest will be continually descried. 
In short,’ said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel 
air, ‘the probability is, all will be found so exciting, 
alow and aloft, that when the look-out, stationed in 
the main-top, cries Land-ho ; we shall be very con- 
siderably astonished !*” 
A last glance at the emigrant ship—within.— 
“It was such a strange scene to me, and so con- 
fined and dark, that, at first, I could make out 
hardly anything; but, by degrees, it cleared, as my 
eyes became more accustomed to the gloom, and I 
seemed to stand in a picture by Ostade. Among 
the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts of the ship, 
and the. emigrant-berths, and chests, and bundles, 
and barrels, and heaps of miscellaneous baggage— 
lighted up here and there by dangling lanterns, and 
elsewhere by the yellow day-light straying down a 
windsail or a hatchway—were crowded groups of 
people, making new friendships, taking leave of one 
another, talking, laughing, crying, eating and drink- 
ing; some, already settled down into the possession 
of their few feet of space, with their little households 
arranged, and tiny children established on stools, or 
indwarf elbow-chairs; others, despairing of a resting- 
place, and wandering disconsolately. From babies 
who had but a week or two of life behind them, to 
crooked old men and women who seemed to have 
but a week or two of life before them; and from 
ploughmen bodily carrying out soil of England on 
their boots, to smiths taking away samples of its soot 
and smoke upon their skins; every age and occupa- 
tion appeared to be crammed into the narrow com- 
pass of the "tween decks.”’ 
The ship seen from without.— 
“The time was come. I embraced him, took my 
Weeping nurse upon my arm, and hurried away. On 
deck, I took leave of poor Mrs. Micawber. She was 
looking distractedly about for her family, even then; 
and her last words to me were, that she never would 
desert Mr. Micawber. We went over the side into 
our boat, and lay at a little distance to see the ship 
on her course. It was then calm, radiant 


Sunset. She lay between us and the red light; and 

every taper line and spar was visible against the 

= A sight at once so beautiful, so mournful, and 
0) 


peful, as the glorious ship, lying, still, on the 
flushed water, with all the life on board her crowded 
at the bulwarks, and there clustering, for a moment, 

headed and silent, I never saw. Silent, only 
for a moment. ‘As the sails rose to the wind, and 
the ship began to move, there broke from all the 
three resounding cheers, which those on board 


took up, and echoed bac i 
Fn k, and which were echoed 
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As we turn again, for the purposes of this 
notice, over the pages that during their course 
of publication yielded us so much enjoyment, our 
regret is, that the most charming passages of the 
book are those which we cannot detach for ex- 
tract in explanation of that delight. But our 
readers either have made, or will make, ac- 
quaintance with them elsewhere. Meantime, we 
must borrow one passage which to them—so 
far, at least, as its moral is concerned—will 
need no introduction,—because it brings excel- 
lent satire in aid of truths which have long been 
gravely argued in the Atheneum. Copperfield 
is taken to see the Model Prison.— 


our goings to and fro, of a certain Number Twenty- 
Seven, who was the Favourite, and who really ap- 
peared to be a Model Prisoner, that I resolved to 
suspend my judgment until I should see Twenty- 
Seven. Twenty-Eight, I understood, was also a 
bright particular star; but it was his misfortune to 
have his glory a little dimmed by the extraordinary 
lustre of Twenty-Seven. 1 heard so much of Twenty- 
Seven, of his pious admonitions to everybody around 
him, and of the beautiful letters he constantly wrote 
to his mother (whom heseemed to consider in a very 
bad way) that I became quite impatient to see him. 
I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on 
account of Twenty-Seven being reserved for a con- 
cluding effect. But, at last, we came to the door of 
his cell; and Mr. Creakle, looking through a little 
hole in it, reported to us, in a state of the greatest 
admiration that he was reading a Hymn Book. There 
was such a rush of heads immediately, to see Twenty- 


was blocked up, six or seven heads deep. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, and give us an opportunity 
of conversing with Twenty-Seven in all his purity, 
Mr. Creakle directed the door of the cell to be un- 
locked, and Twenty-Seven to be invited out into the 
passage. This was done; and who should Traddles 
and I then behold to our amazement, in this con- 
verted Number Twenty-Seven, but Uriah Heep. He 
knew us directly; and said, as he came out—with 
the old writhe,—‘ How do you do, Mr. Copper- 
field? How do you do, Mr. Traddles ?—This re- 
cognition caused a general admiration in the party. 
I rather thought that everyone was struck by his 
not being proud, and taking notice of us.—‘ Well, 
Twenty-Seven,’ said Mr. Creakle, mournfully ad- 
miring him. ‘ How do you find yourself to-day ?—*‘I 
am very umble, sir !’ replied Uriah Heep.—‘ You are 
always so, Twenty-Seven,’ said Mr. Creakle—Here, 
another gentleman asked, with extreme anxiety: 
‘Are you quite comfortable *\—‘ Yes, I thank you, 
sir 2’ said Uriah Heep, looking in that direction, 


side. I see my follies now, sir. That's what makes 
me comfortable.’ — Several gentlemen were much 


the front, inquired with extreme feeling: ‘ How do 
you find the beef ?\—‘ Thank you, sir,’ replied Uriah, 
glancing in the new direction of this voice, ‘it was 
tougher yesterday than I could wish; but it’s my 
duty to bear. I have committed follies, gentlemen,’ 
said Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, ‘and 
I ought to bear the consequences without repining.’ 
A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty-Seven’s 
celestial state of mind, and partly of indignation 
against the Contractor who had given him any cause 
of complaint (a note of which was immediately made 
by Mr. Creakle), having subsided, Twenty-Seven 
stood in the midst of us, as if he felt himself the 
principal object of merit in a highly meritorious 
museum. That we, the neophytes, might have an 
excess of light shining upon us al] at once, orders were 
given to let out Twenty-Eight. I had been so much 
astonished already, that I only felt a kind of resigned 
wonder when Mr. Littimer walked forth, reading a 
good book! ‘ What is your state of mind, Twenty- 
Eight?’ said the questioner in spectacles —‘ I thank 
you, sir,’ returned Mr. Littimer; ‘I see my follies 


the sins of my former companions, sir; but I trust they 
may find forgiveness,‘ You are quite happy your- 
self?’ said the questioner, nodding encouragement. 
—‘I am much obliged to you, sir,’ returned Mr. 
Littimer. ‘ Perfectly so.’ —‘ Is there anything at all on 





“ However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course of 


Seven reading his Hymn Book, that the little hole | 


‘Far more comfortable here, than ever I was out- | 


affected; and a third questioner, forcing himself to | 


now, sir. I am a good deal troubled when I think of 





your mind, now?” said the questioner. ‘ If so, men- 
tion it, Twenty-Eight.— ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Littimer, 
without looking up,‘ If my eyes have not deceived 
me, there is a gentleman present who was acquainted 
with me in my former life. It may be profitable to 
that gentleman to know, sir, that I attribute my past 
follies, entirely to having lived a thoughtless life in 
the service of young men; and to having allowed 
myself to be led by them into weaknesses, which 
I had not strength to resist. I hope that gentle- 
man will take warning, sir, and will not be 
offended at my freedom. It is for his good. I am 
conscious of my own past follies. I hope he may 
repent of all the wickedness and sin to which he has 
been a party.\—I observed that several gentlemen 
were shading their eyes, each, with one hand, as if 
they had just come into church.—‘ This does you 
credit, Twenty-Eight,’ returned the questioner.—‘ I 
— have expected it of you. Is there anything 
else ?? ” 

Half-a-hundred more traits strike us each in 
its peculiar way marking the artist—as we are 
about to close these remarks. We could point 
to Mr. Spenlow’s lecture on will-making, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Spenlow’s death intestate, as a 
fine illustration of human self-cheatery,—to the 
French butterflies in the Old Soldier's cap, as a 
wonderful bit of costume,—to the kind, hope- 
ful, cheery Traddles, among that unlimited 
number of girls, his sisters-in-law, as a cordial 
illustration of domestic felicity. Mrs. Gum- 
| midge is the best of the inhabitants of the old 
| boat; though Peggotty’s search for his niece— 
a bit of extravagance — nevertheless becomes 
| poetical in its pathos.—Enough, however, has 
| been noted and quoted to illustrate our honest 
| judgment and our high admiration of this best 


| work of a genial and powerful writer. 








Anthology for the Year 1782—[ Anthologie, §c.]. 


| By Friedrich Schiller. Newly edited, with 
introductory Essay and Appendix, by Edward 
Biilow. Heidelberg, Bangel & Schmitt; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 
A few words will suffice to inform those who 
delight in German classics of the republication, 
after a pause of nearly seventy years, of Schiller’s 
‘Anthology for 1782.’ In this volume they will 
recognize a document of some importance in the 
poet’s history. He published it with a fictitious 
|imprint while still fretting at Stuttgart under 
| the control of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, — 
soon after ‘The Robbers’ came out :—and it is 
| said to have been the immediate occasion of 
that escape to Mannheim, in 1782, which was 
a decisive turning point in his destiny. The 
Duke, it will be remembered, assumed the right 
| of criticizing his subject’s literary productions, 
|—and commanded him, on the appearance of 
‘The Robbers,’ to submit all future composi- 
| tions to his judgment:—an order which was not 
obeyed. The disobedience was aggravated in 
| the sovereign’s eyes by the style of some pieces 
in the Anthology; which was, in truth, sufficiently 
harsh and daring to alarm critics of the legitimate 
school. The Duke angrily forebade Schiller 
|to publish anything in future except on the 
| subjects belonging to his (medical) profession. 
Hereupon the poet fled :—it was, indeed, time. 
The original of this corpus delicti has long 
been extremely scarce. The critics of Schiller’s 
| works have not hitherto paid much attention 
to the poems in this volume which were ex- 
cluded from the later collections; nor have they 
sufficiently noticed the alterations made by the 
author in those which are reprinted, among the 
compositions of his “first period.” Foreign 
biographers appear for the most part to have 
known this volume by description only: and 
by some of them its existence even is not 
expressly mentioned. Thus, as some thirty out 
of the whole number of fifty-two poems which 
Schiller contributed to it have never since been 
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reprinted, its revival may serve a more consi- 
derable object than that of merely gratifying 
the natural curiosity of the poet’s admirers. 

As these may be presumed to be familiar 
with such accounts of the production of this 
little work as may be found in all the German 
biographies, from Déring ¢swn to Hoffmeister 
(that by Caroline von Wollzogen excepted)—we 
shall merely say of the reprint that, if not an 
actual fac-simile of the original ‘Siberian Antho- 
logy,’ it is a literal repetition of its contents,— 
including the extravagant dedication to Death, 
and the wild preface signed with Schiller’s Y, 
and dated ‘Tobolsko.” ‘The first’ printer 
(Petersen of Stuttgart, we believe,) certainly 
did not set off the anonymous work,—and pro- 
bably, in that slovenly age of the German press, 
could not have produced it with so pretty a 
dress of paper and.type as it is now clothed in. 
The modern copy, identical for all critical uses 
with’ its parent, will be none the less welcome 
for this improvement in costume to its proper 
place on the shelves where standard editions 
of the poet are already deposited. 

For thus putting it within reach, the editor 
is entitled to our thanks. But these being duly 
paid, we must declare an entire dissent from 
the grounds on which he chiefly rests the merit 
of its disinterment. Nor can we describe the 
Essay in which they are set forth as adding any 
value to the publication. Its proper claims to 
notice have been already pointed out :—as mark- 
ing a period in the personal history no less than 
in the mental productions of the poet; whose 
crude energies and turbid enthusiasm at that 
epoch are objects of interest, not as admirable 
in themselves, but as showing the rough ele- 
ments of powers which afterwards became, 
under the discipline of a noble ambition, minis- 
ters to pure beauty and to dignified emotions. 
This is by no means Herr* Biilow’s view of the 
‘Anthology.’ He claims for that tumultuous rage 
of boyish genius which storms throughout all of 
Schiller’s early performances—especially in ‘The 
Robbers’—a superior relative merit, which the 
author himself wholly disavowed, both by word 
and by act, and which until now, we apprehend, 
none of his warmest admirers have ever thought 
of assigning to it. It is easy to account for the 
extravagance and clamorous vehemence of the 
young poet, when the peculiar circumstances of 
his position; acting on the ardent character of his 
mind, are considered. Herr Biilow goes much 
further; sees in it a higher kind of inspiration 
than any which animates his riper works, and 
finds the flower of his poetic excellence in those 
first ravings of passionate inexperience which op- 

ression had rendered for the moment desperate. 
He worships as an incarnation of supreme power 
what critics have termed the demonic spirit of 
‘The Robbers,’ of ‘The Child Murderess,’ &c.,— 
a spirit which ordinary men regard as the fer- 
ment only of a rich nature pent up too closely 
in the first stage of its developement,—which, 
after the constraint was removed, and time had 
brought knowledge and reflection, gradually 
became clearer and brighter, until it flowed in 
such music as ‘The Song of the Bell,’ or in the 
sonorous majesty and pathos of‘ Wallenstein’ and 
‘Tell.’ All such judgments Herr Biilow con- 
siders narrow aa impotent. The poet, in 
clearing his notions of mere boyish fumes, 
and purging away the coarse violence and burs- 
chikose tones of his first manner, made, we are 
now told, a descent from his demonic height to 
an inferior range of art. ‘ The Robbers,’ accord- 
ingly, is to be viewed as Schiller’s best play ; 





* Is this the same person as the editor of Kleist’s re- 
mains [ Athen. No. 1140]? The name there is, indeed, Von 
Bilow, but affectations change with the times; and there 
may now be, in writers of certain opinions, as much indus- 
try shown in getting rid of the particle as was formerly 
applied to procure it. 
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the poems of the ‘‘ Laura epoch” as surpassing 
those which have until now been ranked among 
the choicest fruits of the German Parnassus. In 
the period in question we have been taught to 
gaze with interest on the. stormy dawn which 
was followed by an illustrious day :—to watch 
the future Achilles in his clamorous infancy, 
before he lost the name of Ligyrus (the loud- 
screaming) under the sage tuition of Chiron. 
The picture must now be reversed :—this was 
in fact the culminating epoch of the poet,— 
whose pyramid of fame, ‘according to Herr 
Biilow, must henceforth be placed not on its 
base, but on its apex,—to the admiration, no 
doubt, of all bystanders. 

The grounds of such questionable conclusions 
we need not minutely examine. It will be 
enough to state that the demonic element, which 
it is the purpose of the essay to illustrate and 
extol, is expressly described by the editor as be- 
ginning its proper action beyond those limits 
which Nature and Reason have fixed, and within 
which only their steps are attended by Truth and 
Beauty. This candid definition of what he ad- 
mires releases us from the necessity of discussing 
his theory of poetic art:—it being no part of our 
office to enter on topics of elegant letters that 
avowedly transgress the boundaries above men- 
tioned, Herr Biilow celebrates the chaotic 
sphere which ranges beyond them expressly on 
the ground that itis “revolutionary.” The vast, 
we will not say monstrous, productions to which 
it gives birth he thinks needed at times to quicken 
the stagnant genius of nations: that the stormy 
breathings from that heated limbo clear the air, 
as hurricanes refresh the climate of the tropics. 
Hence the peculiar fitness of now republishing 
a collection in which some of the most demonic 
dashes of Schiller’s pen have undoubtedly been 
preserved. 

So much for this view of the publication. 
We shall not notice other critical details of 
the Essay, the general literary sans-culotteism 
of which is in keeping with the tenor of its pro- 
fessed chief purpose. This, we must observe, 
need not impair the proper use of the volume, 
nor chill the welcome which it may deserve 
on very different grounds. The Essay, we shall 
add, being quite separable from the ee of 
the reprint, may be detached at will by those 
who are more glad to possess an early document 
of the poet’s career than likely to agree with 
Herr Biilow’s strange estimate of its absolute 
or relative value. 





Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, 


M.E.S. Third Series. Reeve & Co. 
WE have looked forward to meeting our old 
friend at Christmas with anticipations of enjoy- 
ment—remembering the pleasant hours that we 
passed with her in the two preceding years. Nor 
have our expectations been disappointed :—our 
gossip is as merry, as instructive, as wise as 
ever. Perhaps we may say that the two past 
— of busy political and commercial = 
have driven her to withdraw further from the 
world of men, and to concentrate her attention 
more closely on the objects of her care and 
study. Nor let any one smile in ignorance at 
the pursuit of the entomologist, or suppose that 
refuge in the study of insect life is fit only for a 
weak and ill-instructed mind. Within compass 
of the structure and habits of the tribes of lower 
animals that we call insects, lie shrouded thou- 
sands of questions which once answered by 
human sagacity would shed light on some of 
the most difficult problems involved in the 
functions of the human body, and in the results 
of human industry and labour. Let him who 
doubts our statement sit down and read with 
attention the volumes of which this is the third, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of 





a 
the habits of insects. In their high organi. 


zation in relation to the groups of lower animal. 

. . . S 
(the Invertebrata), in their rapid movements in 
the multiplicity of their external wants, and in 
the almost conscious intelligence which charag. 
terizes their instincts, we find a wonderful 
analogy with man himself; so that the detail 
of their life have an interest which, though less 
perhaps than in some of the creatures more 
nearly approaching to man in structure, is cer. 
tainly more varied than in any. The small size 
of these creatures, too, permits in their persons 
caricature of the habits in which they may be 
supposed to be actuated by human motives, 
without producing the feeling of offence which 
might result from similar attribution to the 
higher animals.’ Of this point our author has 
oles admirable advantage; and she has suc. 
ceeded in producing what we may call-a series 
of insect romances that have no equal, in their 
claim of style and fidelity to nature, in any 
similar attempts with which we are acquainted, 

We can, however, do no more than give our 
readers a specimen here and there of the plea- 
sant sketches and tales with which the present 
volume abounds. It will be recollected that in 
the first and second series the subjects were 
treated according as the months of the yea 
suggested them. At the end of the last series, 
we were drawing towards the autumn,—and in 
these closing pages we are.carried on to the end 
of the year. The first chapter opens with a dis- 
cussion on the tribe of insects to which the 
grasshopper and locust belong. Here we are 
treated to a commentary on Anacreéon’s Ode to 
the Grasshopper. ‘Although there can be no 
doubt that the Grecian species was different 
from that of Britain, yet the correspondence of 
their habits justifies the application of the lan- 
guage of the poet to the one as well as to the 
other. The author has used on this occasion the 
translation of Cowley;—in which very consider. 
able liberties are taken with the original :—still, 
the description applies well to our own merry 
insect. One of our common grasshoppers is 
thus described.— 

* One of the largest and most conspicuous, both 
for size and song, of our native grasshoppers, is the 
‘Large Green; with rather a sharp head, large pto- 
minent eyes, ample wings, and slender antenne 
as long as the body. This noble of his tribe is 
not an unfrequent resorter to hedges and marshy 
places; and though his green armour may easily 
escape observation, his loud chirping can hardly fal 
to attract notice, especially amidst the general silence 
of the feathered choir, in the songless months of 
August and Septembér. Favoured, however, by 
this pervading stillness, together with the long an 
tennal ears wherewith nature has furnished him, 
he catches, presently, the sound of an approaching 
footfall, and ceases the music which might betray 
the secret of his lurking-place. The above grandee 
of grasshoppers, as well as his more insignificant 
brethren, is in the frequent habit of filling up idle 
pauses between his thusic and his meals by a sort 
seeming rumination, which many have considered a 
actual chewing of the cud; whereas it is opined by 
others, that, instead of ruminating, like Mistres 
Colly, the Sieur Gryllus thinks of nothing but of 
licking, like Miss Grimalkin, his superb whiskes 
(otherwise antennez) and his paws,—an operation 
performed, by the way, with a tongue not at all dis 
similar in shape to the unruly member boasted by 
ourselves, Whether or not chewers of the cul, 
grasshoppers are, decidedly, croppers of the gras; 
but we are assured, on‘ good authority, that they 
now and then are nothing scrupulous in the variatiot 
of such Brahminian fare, by taking, as a relish, some 
innocent little insect of a kind differing from then- 
selves; still worse, that when made fellow-prisonet 
(hard pressed by hunger or confinement) they hare 
been known to commit the cannibal enormity of de- 
vouring one another—an example being given wherell 
one of the gentler sex (which, by the way, among 
insects is usually the fiercer) was the doer of 
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deed, But, worst of all !—horror of horrors !—we 
have it on excellent evidence, how that a certain 

t green grasshopper (one of the sort just de- 
geribed) on being bottled up together with his own 
Jeg (accidentally detached), did make a hearty meal 
of that late portion of himself. The reverend natu- 
ralist by whom this unnatural act is recorded, per- 
formed, himself, what in some prejudiced opinions 
night appear a crowning feat of horror. He fol- 
lowed the example of the Acridophagi, and pro- 
nounced, on experience, the large green grasshopper 
of England to be ‘an excellent condiment.’” 


The laws which limit the injurious multipli- 
cation of particular species of organic beings 
are of singular interest throughout all nature,— 
but they possess remarkable characters in the 
insect Kingdom. Certain, forms of insect life 
have a great tendency to increase; and we find 
that occasionally natural eauses occur to pre- 
vent the means provided for their destruction 
fom acting till they become a plague on the 
surface of the earth, The larve are generally 
more destructive than perfect insects; and in 
erder to prevent their increase tribes are created 
toprey on them. None of these destroyers of 
their race have elicited more interest than the 
family of the ichneumons. Here is an account 
of their proceedings with the caterpillar of the 
large white butterfly, which is occasionally so 
destructive to cabbages in our gardens,— 


“While stuffing its variegated doublet of green, 
black, and yellow, with vegetable pulp, a small 
ichneumon, a little four-wieged imp, with black 
body and yellow legs, pounces on its back, flourishes 
her tremendous egg-inserting weapon, and seeking 
therewith the caterpillar’s most vulnerable part, 
plunges it, now here, now there, between its rings, 
leaving, with every puncture, a ‘thorn in the flesh,’ 
soon to be the living prey of a brood of devourers, 
The victim of this infliction bears all with a most 
astonishing degree of quietude; and, without any 
catward signs of the visitation which has befallen it, 
continues to discuss its cabbage with apparently the 
same relish as before, and utterly unconscious that, 
while seeming to feed only itself, it is in reality 
supporting the surreptitious progeny which Mother 
Ichneumon has so cunningly committed to its invo- 
luntary keeping. Thus strangely supported, the 
infant or grub cuckoo-flies attain their growth, and 
80, to all appearance, does their unfortunate fosterer, 
the caterpillar.. According to instinctive custom, 
the latter, then deserting its cabbage, betakes itself, 
perhaps in July or August, to the sheltering coping 
of @ garden wall, or cross-bar of a paling; places 
where, in the common course of nature, it is accus- 
tomed to discard the caterpillar and put on the 
chrysalis form. But Nature has, in this case, been 
overruled (we may be certain, as always by the wise 
pemmission of her Great Master), the tiny ichneu- 
mon having been employed as the agent of her 
defeat, We have happened, perhaps, to see a cater- 
pillar, visited as just described, ascend its wall or 
paling. In a day or two, perhaps in a few hours, 
We see it again, still a caterpillar, and alive, but 
reduced almost to an empty skin, while heaped 
wound it isa mass of little oval cocoons of yellow 
slk, By some people these might be taken for the 
caterpillar's eggs; by others, for a specimen of its 
own spinning; and they might suppose, moreover, 
that it had worked so hard as well-nigh to work 
elf to death; but no such thing—the yellow silken 
cases have been spun by the little brood of parasites, 
Which, having simultaneously deserted the poor 
shrunken body of their fosterer, have thus shrouded 
themselves for safe attainment of the winged perfec- 
ton which she (poor blighted promise of a butterfly !) 
§ never to attain.” " 


The luminousness of insects has yielded to 


| our author a subject for a few pages of very 


Pleasant writing. We may excuse her, perhaps, 
that she is not acquainted with the latest scien- 
tific researches on this point. Enough for the 
Purpose here intended is the fact, that at pre- 
sent the causes of this singular phenomenon 
are little understood. We extract the follow- 
lug bit of criticism on an expression of our 





“ery Poet in reference to the glowworm’s 
i 


ight.— 

“ Enough, at all events, has been ascertained about 
the illuminating matter of the glowworm’s lamp to 
prove it perfectly incapable of setting light to any 
tapers save those of fairy manufacture. Who could 
quarrel with that pretty conceit of our immortal 
Bard which converts ‘the glowworm’s fiery eyes’ 
into lucifers for the use of Titania's household? 
Yet, in our character of entomologist, we may, per- 
haps, be permitted to observe, that Shakspeare has 
here taken more of poet’s licence than he is wont to 
do in his allusions to natural objects, which are in 
general so infinitely more correct than those of his 
modern brethren of the lyre. It is admissible enough 
to term ‘ fiery’ what looks luminous, but it is a long 
stretch, truly, even to the length of the creature’s 
antipodes, to endow it with ‘ fiery eyes,’ in lieu of a 
fiery-seeming tail. Though the eyes of most night- 
prowlers are luminous, those of the female glowworm 
are not, we believe, at all so, any more than those of 
her flying mate; but the latter are prodigiously large, 
so large as to constitute the largest portion of his 
head. The purpose of these disproportioned organs 
cannot, perhaps, be positively told; but, according to 
the old theory of the ‘light of love,’ we should sup- 
pose that if the lady glowworm (an insect Hero) 
were, on first, acquaintance, to exclaim to her Lean- 
der, ‘Oh, my dear! what great eyes you have!’ he 
would reply, like the wolfish granddam, though in 
quite another spirit, ‘Ah, love! they are all the 
better to see you with!” Before having quite done 
with ‘ fiery eyes,’ we may notice that if the ‘Swan of 
Avon’ had applied this epithet to the moth instead of 
glowworm, his fancy would have better corresponded 
with fact; for a fact it is, though probably quite un- 
known in the days of Shakspeare, that many species 
of night-flying moths are endowed with luminosity in 
the organs of sight, the light being most visible while 
the insect is in motion.” 

The author advocates the notion that the 
mole cricket, when flying, occasionally emits a 
phosphorescent light, giving rise to one of the 
sources of the ignis fatuus. There is an inter- 
esting tale introduced, in which the luminous- 
ness of the mole cricket is made to furnish the 
principal incident. This tale shows how a 
knowledge of natural causes may serve to ex- 
plain away some of the goblins that are so great 
a terror to the ignorant. .Of course the history 
of the ‘‘death-watch” and of allied causes of 
alarm could not escape Acheta; and under the 
head of ‘ Insect Dirge-Players’ we have an ac- 
count of these entomological horrors. The 
nature of the ticking of the death-watch is now, 
however, too well understood to need that we 
should reproduce the description. There is 
another insect alarmist less known, the illustra- 
tion of whose terrors we must give.— 

“ At the open window of her solitary kitchen, half 
lighted by this October moon, half by a flaring candle, 
sits All-work Deborah at her tea. Why, suddenly 
arrested in its prophetic orbit, does the tea-cup, in 
thé very turn of fortune, drop, shivered, from her 
shaking hand?: Why does her tallowy dip, dip at 
once into darkness? What is the wailing cry that 
salutes her startled ear? Is it the voice of a screech- 
owl from the barn, or the squeal of a mouse from the 
cupboard? No! It is the shriek of some gloomy 
night-flier, which, entering at the casement, has put 
out the candle, and deposits its dusky form upon the 
snow-white dresser. Deborah can only dimly discern 
it by help of the moon. ‘Oh, for a light! My sweet- 
heart for a light!’ she inwardly ejaculates; but the 
evening is warm, the grate is cold, and the damsel 
dares not stir. At length, however, in some way or 
another—whether by aid of embers or of lucifer, not 
Deborah herself could ever tell—the candle is relit; 
she could only testify that its flame burnt blue. 
With trembling hand she places it on the dresser, to 
‘show up’ the characters of her alarming visitant, 
who ever and anon continues to salute her with its 
mournful wail. Deborah is a country girl, and has 
therefore learnt, of course, to distinguish betwixt a 
butterfly and a black beetle; and she thought, till 
this awful moment, that she knew, quite as well, the 
difference between a brown moth and a spirit, biack, 





white, or grey. That the thing upon her dresser is 


a moth, of size prodigious, the candle seems to tell 
her; but there, as it lies, vibrating its dingy pinions 
in unison with its dismal cry, somewhat else seems to 
tell her that it is no moth at all, or a moth of most 
strange unnatural behaviour, not at all to her liking. 
Whether to rid herself by fair means, or by foul, of 
her unweleome guest, ‘that is the question.’ By 
alarming, to drive awa¥, she might bring the creature 
in her very face, or on her very back; better at once 
to ‘end it.’ So Deborah screws up her courage,— 
seizes on a knife,—approaches with a murderer's step 
her now quiescent victim, and with a dexterity, under 
existing circumstances, perfectly miraculous, severs 
its head from its body. Then, as though a coffin had 
popped from out the grate, bounds the plump person 
of Deborah from the dresser with a piercing scream, 
Most marvellous!—most horrible !_—She hears again, 
louder and more doleful than before, that melancholy 
cry, and it is the moth’s bodiless head, or headless 
body, from whence it issues. Snap!—like her jack- 
chain in the morning, had gone the spring of Deborah's 
wound-up courage; but now desperation solders it 
together, and, after a stop, her bodily machine is 
once more in motion towards the dresser. She lifts 
the candle—holds it nearer to the object, the now 
twofold object of her terror—she looks—she listens 
—perhaps her ears, or eyes, or hand, had played her 
false;—but, no! they and her murderous weapon 
had all been true:—here lies the head, there the 
body,—and, sure enough, too, the head still wails as 
if in suffering, and the body heaves, and the dark 
wings quiver, as if in indignation. But it is not alone 
these quivering pinions which impart a motion like 
their own to Deborah’s whitened lip. It is not even 
the wail of that dissevered head which causes her 
heart to beat like a muffled drum, in accompaniment 
of its plaintive pipe; but she sees—she sees, plain as 
the effigy on Master Thomson's new tombstone— 
right on the creature’s back, between its shoulders, 
another head—an eyeless skull—magnified, by terror 
and consciousness of cruelty, into size above the 
human. Poor Deborah beholds no more—she has 
seen and heard too much, and falls, plump as her 
person, on the kitchen floor. There her mistress, 
after having by reiterated peals broken the parlour 
bell, was the first to find her. In due time, this vera- 
cious tale of wonder was gathered from the domestic’s 
lips; and in the mutilated object of her alarm, was 
discovered the decapitated corpse—of a Death’s- 
head Moth.” 


We have seen how insects mimic man in his 
habits. They form communities, and govern 
by laws even more severe and definite than his 
own. They have also wants which can be sup- 
plied only by the use of materials from the ex- 
ternal world manufactured by insect ingenuity 
and industry into various forms. Why should 
we not, then, have an Exhibition ofthe Industry 
of all Insects? This thought is suggested by one 
of the very clever tail-pieces that illustrate the 
volume before us. We might take up the pro- 
gramme of the Commissioners for the human 
Exhibition of 1851, and obtain specimens from 
the insect world for almost every section. There 
are few chapters more interesting in this volume 
—perhaps we might say more suggestive—than 
the one entitled ‘A New Gallery of Practical 
Science.’ In this gallery the author speaks ex 
cathedra.— 

“Ladies and gentlemen of a mechanic turn, we 
can introduce you to a new theatre of exhibition, 
where ingenious mechanisms, arts, and manufactures 
are in daily operation. There, without payment of 
a shilling, you may look upon diving-bells and 
balloons—see bodies propelled through water by the 
strokes of an internal piston—examine the models 
of a lifeboat and a raft—observe the effect of cleverly- 
constructed buoys—behold in practice, or in their 
finished productions, the crafts of masonry, carpentry, 
spinning, weaving,and paper-making—see the opera- 
tions of, and the implements for, boring and tunnel- 
ling, the exercises of rowing and diving, with various 
other clever and curious performances, of which the 
Polytechnic can do no more, and in many instances 
does less, than display the paralle!s. Should you 
even be of the number who frequent the above-named 
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gallery for its music rather than its mechanisms, for 
its pictures rather than its philosophy, our theatre 
lacks not something to suit your humour. We are 
not without our stringed instruments and our drums; 
and pictures we can show you of which the vivid 
colours and the graceful forms come out as if by 
magic, slowly, and to all seeming, self-arranging, like 
the tints and outlines of each new landscape in a 
series of dissolving views. Should you even be of 
those who delight more in the freaks of nature than 
in the experiments of art, should you despise the 
diving-bell and patronize the dwarf, we can treat you 
with specimens of the singular and grotesque ; and 
as for marvels of minuteness, the ring you may have 
seen glitter on the finger of General Tom Thumb 
would serve, if laid upon a table, asa capacious walled 
arena for the performances of pygmies to whom we 
could introduce you—minims among mites, not 
men.” 

There is a chapter, for those who are natural 
and not over nice, on subjects not commonly 
named to ears polite. But in the lessons of 


our instructor here our repugnance to think- 
ing of the creatures that make their home with 
man is lost in the interest that we take in their 
We give a final quotation 


history and habits. 
from this chapter.— 

* Of the common root of bug and bugbear a curious 
proof is noticed in the ‘Insect Miscellanies,’ namely, 
that in Matthew's Bible, the fifth verse of the 91st 
Psalm is rendered—‘ Thou shalt not nede be afraide 
of any bugs by night; and in this same sense the 
word must have been put by Shakespeare into the 
mouth of the Prince of Denmark— 

* With ho! such bugs and goblins in my life.’ 
Chinche, or wall-louse, was the name under which 
bugs were known before the time of Ray. But what's 
inaname? Roses, we know, by any other ‘ would 
smell as sweet,’ and, reversing the objects and their 
quality, let’s wash our hands of them. But stop! 
Before we leave their favourite locality, the bed of 
down which they convert into a bed of nettles, let’s 
see what is this moving object on the floor, by the 
bedside. ’Tis nothing but a bit of rubbish, a token 
of the housemaid’s negligence, a mingled piece con- 
glomerate of flue, and dust, and feathers, set in motion 
by the draught from underneath the door. Yet, no; 
never did wind create such careful motion ;—and 
see! There is a leg—a living leg—and now another, 
protruded from the cloak of shreds and patches. 
Neyer did lame beggar hitch in his gait more pite- 
ously. Perhaps ’tis a great wounded spider caught 
in the remnants of his own snare. But whatever be 
the cripple, let’s uncloak him. Oh, the rogue !— 
impostor !—hypocrite! No sooner is he stripped of 
his disguise of dirt, than he takes to his heels as if the 
devil was behind him; but he shall not escape us; 
and now that he is fairly ¢aught, let us carry him 
before the light for examination. And, truly, a more 
ill-looking miscreant, and ferocious withal, was never 
* pulled up’ at Bow Street: his eye, especially, has 
murder in it, and murder, doubtless, was his design. 
What other could he have when lurking in disguise, 
like a cowardly assassin, beside a bed? He is self- 
condemned, let not the monster live. Yet the monster 
is but an insect after all; as such, shall we not spare 
him as beneath our anger ? 

No! for on such a dangerous plea, 

Immunity we give each flea. 
True ; but ill-favoured as he is, our prisoner, in rela- 
tion to ourselves, is innocent ; nay, he is more,—he 
is, to us, a friend and benefactor in disguise; while 
of our enemy, the bug, although of the same kindred, 
he is also, in disguise, the deadly foe, destroyer, and 
devourer. It was in cunning pursuit of this, his 
darling prey, that we found him, under cover of his 
rubbish canopy, cautiously advancing, that he might 
spring, unheeded, on his victim ; and for this reason, 
Reduvius personatus, thou masked bug-catcher, we 
release, and bid thee go and prosper. It is in its first 
form of larva, that this wily Reduvius, or bug-catch- 
ing bug, may occasionally be observed engaged as 
above described in its useful avocation.” 

Here we must take leave of our Cricket; not 
for this year only,—but, as far as the “‘ Episodes” 
are concerned, for ever. ‘This is the last of the 
series. We cannot suppose, however, that the 
authoress will remain silent. Devoted as this 


work is-to the illustration of insect life, it proves 
at the same time that the writer has powers 
fitting her for literary productions of a more 
sustained character and having even a higher 
aim than these charming productions of her pen. 
—We have only to add, that the vignettes are 
quite equal to those of the former volumes,— 
and that the fanciful tail-pieces are to our taste 
both in character and in execution superior to 
those of the previous series. 





How to make Home Unhealthy. Chapman & 

Hall. 
THERE is a story in Lucian of a painter called 
Passus, who received from a connoisseur an | 
order for a picture of a horse painted with the 
legs upwards. He drew it in the usual way, 
for his own convenience; but one day his 
customer called unexpectedly, came in without 
announcement, saw the work, and flew into a 
fierce passion. Passus turned the picture upside 
down :—and the connoisseur was content. These 
papers, says their writer, are like the horse of 
Passus. 

It is against our practice to notice at length 
reprints of what has appeared in another 





form ; and these papers would for that reason 
| have passed through our hands with a brief 
notice, had they not brought with them warrant 
| that justifies a departure from our ordinary rule. 
Not to speak of their purely literary merits— 
lucid statement, sly sarcasm, apt illustration, 
and fund of anecdote—there is in them an 
under-current of sound and practical suggestion 
in regard to those social habits and conditions 
which affect the maintenance of health and the 
comfort of life, that engages our attention as 
dealing with topics in regard to which we are 
ourselves zealous labourers. It is seldom that 
we find the admitted follies of our social system 
satirized so pleasantly :—and with this brief cha- 
racterization of the author’s manner, we shall 
introduce him to our readers, and allow him to 
speak for himself—and us—by an example or 
two. 

We begin with his account of “ The Light 
Nuisance.”’— 

“ Tieck tells us, in his ‘ History of the Schild- 
biirger,’ that the town council of that spirited com- 
munity was very wise. It had been noticed that 
many worthy aldermen and common-councillors 
were in the habit of looking out of window when 
they ought to be attending to their duties. A vote 
was therefore, on one occasion, passed by a large 
majority, to this effect, namely — Whereas the 
windows of the town-hall are a great impediment 
to the dispatch of public business, it is ordered that, 
before the next day of meeting they be all bricked 
up. When the next day of meeting came, the 
worthy representatives of Schildbiirg were surprised 
to find themselves assembling in the dark. Presently, 
accepting the unlooked-for fact, they settled down 
into an edifying discussion of the question, whether 
darkness was not more convenient for their purposes 
than daylight. Had you and I been there, my 
friend, our votes in the division would have been, 
like the vote in our own House of Commons a few 
days ago, for keeping out the Light Nuisance as much 
as possible. Darknessis betterthan daylight, certainly. 
Now this admits of proof. For, let me ask, where do 
you find the best part of a lettuce?not in the outside 
leaves. Which are the choice parts of celery 2— 
of course, the white shoots in the middle. Why, 
sir? Because light has never come to them. They 
become white and luxurious by tying up, by earthing 
up, by any contrivance which has kept the sun at 
bay. It is the same with man; while we obstruct 
the light by putting brick and board where glass 
suggests itself, and mock the light by picturing im- 
practicable windows on our outside walls,—so that 
our houses stare about like blind men with glass 
eyes,—while this is done, we sit at home and blanch, 
we become in our dim apartments pale and delicate 
we grow to look refined, as gentlemen and ladies 








ought to look, Let the sanitary doctor at whose 


head we throw lettuces, go to the botanist and ask 
him, How is this? Let him come back and tel] u 
Oh, gentlemen, in these vegetables the natural jalan 
are not formed when you exclude the light. The 
natural juices in lettuce or in celery are flavoured 
much more strongly than our tastes would relish and 
therefore we induce in these plants an imperfect 
developement, in order to make them eatable. Ve 
well, The natural juices in a man are stronger than 
good taste can tolerate. Man requires horticultuye 
to be fit to come totable. To rear the finer sorts 
of human kind, one great operation necessary ig tg 
banish light as much as possible. Ladies know that, 
To keep their faces pale, they pull the blinds down 
in their drawing-rooms, they put a veil between their 
countenances and the sun when they go out, and 
carry, like good soldiers, a great shield on high, by 
name a parasol, to ward his darts off. They know 
better than to let the old god kiss them into colour, ag 
he does the peaches. They choose to remain green 
fruit: and we all know that to be a delicacy.” 

The “ Fire and the Dressing Room” furnish an 
equally apt subject for the satirist and teacher: 
—as our readers shall see.— 

“ Nature considers all men savages,—and savages 
they would be if they followed her. What is bar 
barism? Man ina state of nature. Nature, I say, 
treats us almost as if we were unable to light fires, 
or stitch for ourselves breeches. Nature places 
near the hand of man in each climate a certain 
food, and tyrannises over his stomach with a certain 
craving. Whales and seals delight the Esquimauy; 
he eats his blubber and defies the frost. So fed, 
the Esquimaux woman can stand out of doors suck- 
ling her infant at an open breast, with the ther. 
mometer 40° below zero. As we go south, we pass 
the lands of bread and beef, to reach the sultry 
region wherein Nature provides dates and so forth, 
Even in our own range of the seasons Nature seeks 
to bind us to her own routine; in winter gives 
an appetite for flesh and fat, in summer takes 
a part of it away. We are not puppets, and we 
will not be dictated to; so we stimulate the 
stomach, and allow no brute instinct to tamper with 
our social dietary. We do here, on a small scale, 
what is done, on a large scale, by our friends in India, 
who pepper themselves into appetite, that they may 
eat, and drink, and die. We drink exciting beverage 
in summer, because we are hot; we drink it in winter, 
because we are cold. The fact is, we are driven to 
such practices; for if we did not interfere to take the 
guidance of our diet out of Nature’s hands, she would 
make food do a large portion of the service which 
civilization asks of fire and clothing. We should 
walk about warm in the winter, cool in the summer, 
having the warmth and coolness in ourselves. Now, 
it is obvious that this would never do. Wemust be 
civilized, or we must not. Is Mr. Sangster to sell 
tomahawks instead of canes? Clearly, he is not. We 
must so manage our Homes as to creéte Unhealthy 
bodies. If we do not, society is ruined; if we do~ 
and in proportion as we do so—we become more and 
more.unfit to meet vicissitudes of weather. Then we 
acquire a social craving after fires and coats, and 
cloaks, and wrappers, and umbrellas, and cork soles, 
and muffetees, and patent hareskins, and all the bles 
ings of this life, upon which our preservation must 
depend. These prove that we have stepped beyond 
the brute. You never saw a Lion with cork soles 
and muffetees. The Tiger never comes out, of nights, 
in a great coat. The Eagle never soars up from 
nest with an umbrella. Man alone comprehends thee 
luxuries ; and it is when he is least healthy that he 
loves them best.” 

“ Hints to Hang up in the Nursery,” “4 
Bed-room Paper,” “ Passing the Bottle,” and 
“ Filling the Grave”—each yield their crop of 
truths and morals conveyed in the manner 
the extracts here given. But as the days af 
social festivity and winter party-giving 1s now at 
hand, we prefer to quote, by way of conclusion, 
ourauthor’s notion of “ Spending a Very Pleasant 
Evening.” — : 

“ By the consent of antiquity, it is determined that 
Pain shall be doorkeeper to the house of Pleasure 
In Europe, Purgatory led to Paradise; and, had 8 
Symeon lived among us now, he would have eame 
heaven, if the police permitted, by praying for t 
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during thirty years, upon the summit of a lamp-post- 
Jn India the Fakir was beatified by standing on his 

4, under a hot sun, beset with roasting bonfires. 
fn Greenland the soul expected to reach bliss by 
siding for five days down a rugged rock, wounding 
itself, and shivering with cold. The American In- 
jins sought happiness through castigation, and con- 
sidered vomits the most expeditious mode of enforeing 
giftdenial on the stomach. Some tribes of Africans 
telieve, that on the way to heaven every man’s head 
sknocked against a wall. By consent of mankind, 
therefore, it is granted that we must pass Pain on the 
yay to Pleasure, What Pleasure is, when reached, 
none but the dogmatical can venture to determine. 
To Greenlanders, a spacious fish-kettle, for ever sim- 
mering, in which boiled seals for ever swim, is the 
delight of heaven. And remember that, in the opin- 
ion of M. Bailly, Adam and Eve gardened in Nova 
Zembla. You will not be surprised, therefore, if I 
call upon you to prepare for your domestic pleasures 
with a little suffering; nor, when I tell you what such 


pleasures are, must you exclaim against them as | 


absurd, Having the sanction of our forefathers, they are 
whatis fashionable now, and consequently they are what 
isfit. I propose, then, that you should give, for the 
entertainment of your friends, an Evening Party; and 
as this is a scene in which young ladies prominently 
fgure, I will, if you please, on this occasion, pay par- 
ticular attention to your daughter. O mystery of 
preparation !—Pardon, sir. You err if you suppose 
me to insinuate that ladies are more careful over 
pesonal adornment than the gentlemen. When 
men' made a display of manhood, wearing beards, it 
isreeorded that they packed them, when they went 
to bed, in pasteboard cases lest they might be tum- 
bled in the night. Man at his grimmest is as vain 
ag woman, even when he stalks about bearded and 
hattle-axed. 
your daughter’s case: How does she breathe ? You 


have prepared her from childhood for the part she is | 


to play to-night, by training her form into the only 
shape which can be looked at with complacency in 
any ball-room. A machine, called stays, introduced 
long since into England, by the Normans, has had 
her in its grip from early childhood. She has become 
pale, and—only the least bit—liable to be blue about 
the nose and fingers, Stays are an excellent con- 
tivance; they give a material support to the old 
cause, Unhealthiness at Home. This is the secret of 
their excellence. A woman's ribs are narrow at the 
top, and as they approach the waist they widen, to 
allow room for the lungs to play within them. If 
you can prevent the ribs from widening, you can 


prevent the lungs from playing, which they have no | 


night to do, and make them work. This you accom- 
plish by the agency of stays. It fortunately happens 
that these lungs have work to do—the putting of the 
breath of life into the blood—which they are unable 
todo properly when cramped for space; it becomes 
about as difficult to them as it would be to you to 
play the trombone in a china closet. By this com- 
pression of the chest, ladies are made nervous, and 
become unfit for much exertion; they do not, how- 
ever, allow us to suppose that they have lost flesh, 
ere is a fiction of attire which would induce, in a 
speculative critic, the belief that some internal flame 
had caused their waists to gutter, and that the ribs had 
all run down into a lump which protrudes behind 
under the waistband. This appearance is, I think, a 
fiction; and for my opinion I have newspaper autho- 
nty. In the papers it was written, one day last year, 
that the hump alluded to was tested with a pin upon 
€ person of a lady, coming from the Isle of Man, 
ad it was found not to be sensitive. Brandy 
exuded from the wound; for in that case the pro- 
jection wasa bladder, in which the prudent house- wife 
Was smuggling comfort in a quiet way. The touch of a 
Pin changed all into discomfort, when she found that 
Was converted into a peripatetic watering-can— 
dying-can I should have said. Your daughter 
comes down stairs dressed, with a bouquet, at a time 
when the duli seeker of Health and Strength would 
ve her to go up stairs with a bed-candlestick. Your 
guests arrive. Young ladies thinly clad and packed 
I carriages, emerge, half-stifled; put a cold foot, 
Protected by a filmy shoe, upon the pavement, and 
mil, shivering into your house. Well, sir, we'll 
warm them presently, * * Allow me to dance a 
Polka with your daughter. Frail, elegant creature, 


This is the mystery of preparation in | 


that she is! A glass of wine,—a macaroon; good. 
Sontag, yes; and that dear novel. That was a de- 
lightful dance; now letus promenade. The room is 
close; a glass of wine, an ice, and let us get to the 
delicious draught in the conservatory, or by that door. 
Is it not beautiful? The next quadrille—I look 
slyly at my watch, and Auber’s grim chorus rumbles 
within me, ‘ Voici minuit / voict minuit /’ Another 
dance. 
Supper. 
daughter. 
mange. 


My dear, sir, I will take good care of your 

One sandwich. Champagne. Blanc- 
Bonbon. Champagne. Sherry. Cham- 
pagne. Tipsey-cake. Brandy cherries. Glass of 
wine. A macaroon. Trifle. Jelly. Champagne. 
Custard. Macaroon. The ladies are being taken 
care of—Yes, now in their absence we will drink 
their health, and wink at each other: their and our 
Bad Healths. This is the happiest moment of our 
lives; at two in the morning, with a dose of indigestion 


How fond she seems to be of macaroons! | 





in the stomach, and three hours more to come before 
we get to bed. You, my dear sir, hope that on 
many occasions like the present you may see your 
friends around you, looking as glassy-eyed as you 
have made them to look now. 
ladies. Nothing but champagne could have enabled | 
us to keep up the evening so well. We were getting 


have dug ‘the spur into our sides, and on we go again. 
At length, even the bottle stimulates our worn-out | 
company no more; and then we separate. Good 
night, dear sir: we have spent aVery Pleasant Even- 
ing under your roof. To-morrow, when you depart 
| from a late breakfast, having seen your daughter's 
face, and her boiled-mackerel eye, knowing that your 
| wife is bilious, and that your son has just gone out | 
for soda-water, you will feel yourself to be a Briton | 
who has done his duty, a man who has paid some- | 
thing on aceount of his great debt to civilized society.” | 

These samples of this racy and suggestive | 
little book will send many of our readers in search 
of theoriginal. To change the termsofa favourite 
quotation, we venture to assert that not a few 
of those who do so will rise from its perusal | 
both wiser and merrier men. The Americans, | 
we perceive, who have been quoting from it 
liberally, ascribe the authorship to Miss Mar- 
tineau. This is a mistake. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Fortune Hunter; or, the Adventures of a| 
Man about Town. A Novel of New York Socvety. | 
By Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. Author of ‘Fashion,’ | 
&e.—Evelyn ; or, a Heart Unmasked: a Tale of 
| Domestic Life. By Anna Cora Mowatt. 2 vols. 
|—These tales give us a higher idea of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s talents as an authoress than her plays 
| did. Taken in conjunction with those dramas, 
| and with the pleasing powers as an actress 
| displayed by the lady,—they not only establish 
}a case of more than common versatility, but 
indicate that with labour and concentration so 
gifted a person might have taken a high place 
whether on the library shelf or on the stage. In 
another point of view they are less agreeable. 
Alas, for those primitive souls who with a per- 
verse constancy may still, wish to fancy America 
a vast New England of simple manners and supe- 
rior morals! The society which Mrs. Mowatt 
describes- -whether in ‘ Evelyn,’ which begins with 
a wedding out of Fleecer’s boarding-house, or in 
‘The Fortune Hunter,’ which opens with table- 
talk at Delmonico’s—is as sophisticated as any 
society under which this wicked old world groans, 
and which our Sir E. Lytton and Mrs. Gore have 
satirized — or Balzac (to shame the French) | 
has “shown up.” Major Pendennis himself | 
could hardly have produced anything more 
blasé in tone than some of the pictures of ‘ New 
York Society’ drawn by this American lady, 
—drawn, moreover, when the lady was young.— 
Evelyn is married to a rich man, without her 
heart having anything to say in the matter,—by a 
mother who is a superfine Mrs. Falcon:—and 
wretched mischief comes of it. Brainard, the 
fortune hunter, is a heartless and cynical illustra- 
tion that a Broadway hunter can be as unblush- 
ingly mercenary and as genteelly dishonourable 











as the veriest old Bond Street hack, bred up in 


We will rejoin the | 


weary before supper,—but we have had some wine, | 


the traditions of the Regency, who ever began life 
on nothing and a showy person—continued it on 
nothing and the reputation of fashion—and ended 
no one cares how or where. There are character, 
smartness and passion in both these tales—though 
a certain looseness of structure and incompleteness 
of style prevent us from being extreme in prais- 
ing them, or from recommending them by quota- 
tion,—and though, as has been said, the tone and 
taste of the life which they describe must jar on the 
feelings of those who are unwilling to see the de- 
crepitude of elderly civilization coming down upon 
a new country, ere its maturity has been reached 
—or even ere its youth has been sufficiently and 
steadily trained. 

Peter the Whaler: his Early Life, and Adven- 
twres in the Arctic Regions. By William H. 8. 
Kingston, Esq., Author of ‘How to Emigrate.’— 
This is a capital boys’ book:—not, however, 
to the exclusion of such girls as the author's 
Mary Dean, who delight in adventure. Peter 
the Whaler began life, according to his con- 
fessions here recorded, as another edition of 
Peter the Wild Boy. Though the son of an 
Irish clergyman, he fell into bad habits and 
low company—went out as a poacher, even; was 
detected, and doomed to the well-accustomed 
punishment of black sheep,—to wit, being sent to 
sea, As might have been foreseen, Peter’s marine 
career is studded thick with sea-wonders, He is 
one of the last on a burning ship, abandoned by 
her brutal and selfish captain. He is made a 
pirate in spite of himselfand narrowly escapes being 


| hung assuch ; lastly, by chance, he is converted into 


a North-sea fisher,—as such experiencing a more 
than ordinary number of marvellous chances. 
He is flung upon an iceberg with some of his 
mates, the party by a few moments only escaping 
a fearful death ;—and is subsequently compelled 
to spend a winter in the midst of the ice, with a 
friendly tribe of Esquimaux for his neighbours.— 
Our catalogue, of itself, will assure any one cater- 
ing for boy-readers that they will find abundance 
of excitement in company of Peter the Whaler ; 
but a word may be added to assure “‘ parents and 
guardians,” and also their fireside clients, that 
Mr. Kingston tells his story more than ordinarily 
well,—minutely and seriously, but without tedi- 
ousness. In short, his is a book which the old 
may—but which the young must—read when they 
have once begun it. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY.—We are requested to insert the following copy of 
a letter addressed to the chairman and directors of the 
Electric Telegraph Company :— 

* London, Nov. 16, 1850. 

“Gentlemen,—We understand that the indictment preferred 
against us, at your instance, for an expression deemed to be libel- 

ous, in our letter published in the Morning Herald of the 11th of 
October 1549, will be tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench imme- 
diately after the present term. 

“ We therefore think it right to announce most distinctly that it 
was not our intention to assert, in any manner, t 
person convected with your establishment, used our 
27th of July 1848, or any other communication received or trans- 
mitted by us through the electric telegraph, for stock-jobbing 
purposes. 

“The object of this letter is to put it to you, whether, after this 
declaration, you will think it necessary, for your own vindication 
(which is all you can possibly want), to proceed any further with 
the indictment, or whether you will not be disposed to consider 
that the heavy expense we have sustained in your application to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for a criminal information is an 
adequate infliction for an expression used under circumstances of 
irritation, 

“If you should take this view of the question. and abandon the 

, you have our full authority far publishing this letter, 
ymunent. “We are, &c. 
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Cambridge Translation of Porson Prize Poems, 1517 to 1850, 48. 6d. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, * Commercial Table s., ‘Optics,’ 
1s,‘ Chemistry, by Wilson,’ 38, * Latin-English Dictionary, 5s.’ 
Chambers’s Instructive Lib. ‘ British Museum,’ 4s. swd., 48. 6d. cl. 
Cleveland's (C. D.) Compendium of English Literature, 78, 6d. cl. 
i 1 son “> hoe 
6d, 








Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Prophetic Studies, or Lecture 

De Fiva’s Modern Guide to French Conversation, 4th ed. 

Descartes’ Discourse on Rightly Conducting the Reason, 28. 6d, 

Episodes of Inseet Life, by “ Acheta Domestica,” 3rd series, 8vo, 
168., or 1. 18, col. 

Evans's (W. S. S.) Grammar of British Heraldry, Svo. 138. cl. 

Family Sacred Library, Vol. 1. ‘ Family Pictures from Bible,’ 2s. 6d. 

George's Memoirs of Queens of Spain, edited by Miss Pardoe, 
Vol. IL. 108, 6d. 

Gilly’s (W. 0. 5.) Narrative of Shipwrecks of R. W, 1793—1849, 78. 6d. 

Glyde’s (J.) Moral aud Social Condition of Ipswich, cr. Svo, 68. cL 
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Graham (Dr. T. J.) On Diseases of Females, 5th ed. Svo. 11s. bds, 
Greek Church, by Author of * Proposals for Christian Union,’ 18 
Hamilton’s (KR. W.) Institutions of Popular Education, 38. 6d. 


astoral Appeals, 2s.,On Missions, 4s, éd., Little Sanctuary,4s.6d., 
ermons, second series, 93. , 
Health and Wealth, How to Get, Preserve, and Enjoy Them, 1s. 
Hughes's (G.) Poems, a 2nd edition of Rhymes, by a Poetaster, 15s. 
Jagoe’s Index to Cases of Courts of Equity. VoLL 1, lis, 6 
Jullien’s Cadeau for 1851, folio, 5%. swd. 
Knox’s (A. E.) Game Birds and Wild Fowl], post Oro. 9s. cl. 


Lee's (Mrs. RK.) Adventures in Australia, fe. 6s. cl. 
Lee’s (Rev. T. J.) Plea for the English Operatives, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Domestic Pets, their Habits and Management,3s.6d. 
Lyons’s Act to Facilitate Sale of Incumbered Estates in Ireland, 68. 
Manual of Natural Philosophy, Part I.‘ Galbraith and Haughton’s 
Mechanics,’ 12mo, 23. swd. - 
Merryweather’s (F. S.) Lives and Anecdotes of Misers, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Miall’s British Churches in Relation to British People, 2nd ed. 4s. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, with Life and Notes, 2s. 6d. (Edinburgh.) 
Mintorne’s Handbook for Modelling Wax Flowers, ith ed. 2s. 6d. 
Musical Bijou for 1851, An Album of Music and Poetry, 15s. 
Ornaments Discovered, a Tale, new ed. 18mo, 2s. 6d. ¢ 
Parlour Library, Vol. L. * Zenobia,’ 12mo, 1s. bds., 18, 6d. cl. 
Peter the Wheler, Adventures in Arctic Regions, by Kingston, 68. 
Phenix Lib. *‘ Morgan’s Tour through Switzerland and Italy,’ 28.6d. 
Popular Library, Vol. XX VL. ‘ Piso’s Letters from Palmyra,’ 1s. 
Pratt’s (J. T.) Collection of Statutes respecting the Poor. 7th ed. 11. 
Railway Library, December, *‘ Mrs. Grey’s The Little Wife,’ 1s. 
Reid’s (Hugo) Elements of Physical Geography, map, 18mo, 1s. cl. 
Robson’s (J.) First Latin Reading Lessons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Sander’s (Dr. W. R.) On Structure of the Spleen, 28, 6d. swa. 
Shirley’s (Bishop) Memoirs, 12mo. 68. cl. 
Smith’s (Eliza) Progress of Beguilement to Romanism, fe. 28. 6d. 
Suggestive Inquiry into Hermetic Mystery and Alchemy, 16s. cl. 
Thompson's enquiry into Distribution of Wealth, new ed. 72. 6d. 
Trench’s (RK. C.) Notes onthe Miracles, 3rd ed. Svo. 128. bds, 
‘Wealth, How to Get, P: j 


reserve, and ee | it, 1smo, 6d. bds. 
White's (H.) History of Great Britain an 


Ireland, 2nd ed. 38. 6a. 


Winter Nights, a Novel, by Calder Campbell, 3 vols. 1. 118, 6d, bds. 


Wilson’s (W. P.) Treatise on Dynamics, svo. 9s. 6d, cl. 
Wilson’s (S.) The Bath Fables, 2nd ed. fe. 68. cl. 








CRAZED. 
BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 
«« Tue Spring again hath started on the course 
Wherein she seeketh Summer thro’ the Earth. 
I will arise and go upon my way. 
It may be that the leaves of Autumn hid 
His footsteps from me; it may be the snows. 


“ Heis not dead. There was no funeral; 

I wore no weeds. He must be in the Earth. 
Oh where is he, that I may come to him 
And he may charm the fever of my brain. 


“Oh Spring I hope that thou wilt be my friend. 
Thro’ the long weary summer I toiled sore ; 

Having much sorrow of the envious woods 

And groves that burgeoned round me where I came 
And when I would have seen him, shut him in. 


* Also the Honeysuckle and wild bine 

Being in love did hide him from my sight ; 
The Ash-tree bent above him ; vicious weeds 
Withheld me ; Willows in the River-wind 
Hissed at me, by the twilight, waving wands. 


“‘ Also, for I have told thee, oh dear Spring, 
Thou knowest after I had sunk outworn 

In the late summer gloom till Autumn came, 
I looked up in the light of burning Woods 
And entered on my wayfare when I saw 
Gold on the ground and glory in the trees. 


“ And all my further journey thou dost know ; 
My toils and outcries as the lusty world 

Grew thin to winter; and my ceaseless feet 
In Vales and on stark Hills, till the first snow 
Fell, and the large rain of the latter leaves. 


“T hope that thou wilt be my friend, oh Spring, 
And give me service of thy winds and streams. 
It needs must be that he will hear thy voice 
For thou art much as I was when he woo'd 

And won me long ago beside the Dee. 


“Tf he should bend above you, oh ye streams 
And anywhere you look up into eyes 

And think the star of love hath found her mate 
And know, because of day, they are not stars ; 
Oh streams they are the eyes of my beloved ! 
Oh murmur as I murmured once of old 

And he will stay beside you oh ye streams 
And I shall clasp him when my day is come. 


“ Likewise I charge thee, west wind, zephyr wind, 
If thou shalt hear a voice more sweet than thine 
About a sunset rosetree deep in June, 

Sweeter than thine oh wind, when thou dost leap 
Into the tree with passion, putting by 

The maiden leaves that ruffle round their dame, 
And singest and art silent,—having dropt 

In pleasure on the bosom of the rose,— 

Oh wind it is the voice of my beloved 

Wake, wake, and bear me to the voice, oh wind ! 


‘* Moreover I do think that the spring birds 
Will be my willing servants. Wheresoe’er 
There mourns a hen-bird that hath lost her mate 
Her will I tell my sorrow—weeping hers. 


“ And if it be a Lark whereto I speak 

She shall be ware of how my Love went up 
Sole singing to the cloud ; and evermore 

I hear his song but him I cannot see. 


“ And if it be a female nightingale 

That pineth in the depth of silent woods, 

I also will complain to her that night 

Is still. And of the creeping of the winds 

And of the sullen trees, and of the lone 

Dumb Dark. And of the listening of the stars. 
What have we done, what have we done, oh Night ! 


“ Therefore oh Love the summer trees shall be 
My watch-towers. Wheresoe’er thou liest bound 
I willbethere. For ere the spring be past 

I will have preached my dolour through the Land, 
And nota bird but shall have all my woe. 

—And whatsoever hath my woe hath me. 


“T charge you, oh ye flowers fresh from the dead, 
Declare if ye have seen him. You pale flowers 
Why do you quake and hang the head like me? 


“ You pallid flowers, why do ye watch the dust 
And tremble? Ah you met him in your caves 
And shrank out shuddering on the wintry air. 


“ Snowdrops you need not gaze upon the ground, 
Fear not. He will not follow ye; for then 
I should be happy who am doomed to woe. 


“Only I bid ye say that he is there, 
That I may know my grief is to be borne 
And all my Fate is but the common lot.” 


She sat down on a bank of Primroses 
Swayed to and fro, as in a wind of Thought 
That moaned about her, murmuring alow, 
“ The common lot, oh for the common lot.” 


Thus spake she and behold a gust of grief 
Smote her. As when at night the dreaming wind 
Starts up enraged, and shakes the Trees and sleeps. 


“Oh early Rain, oh passion of strong crying, 
Say dost thou weep oh Rain, for him or me ? 
Alas, thou also goest to the Earth 

And enterest as one brought home by fear. 


“ Rude with much woe, with expectation wild, 
So dashest thou the doors and art not seen. 
Whose burial did they speak of in the skies? 


“ T would that there were any grass-green grave 
Where I might stand and say, ‘ Here lies my Love.’ 
And sigh, and look down to him, thro’ the Earth, 
And look up, thro’ the clearing skies, and smile.” 


Then the Day passed from bearing up the Heavens. 
The sky descended on the Mountain tops 
Unclouded ; and the stars embower’d the Night. 


Darkness did flood the Valley; flooding her. 

And when the face of her great grief was hid 
Her callow heart, that like a nestling bird 
Clamoured, sank down with plaintive pipe and slow. 
Her cry was like a strange fowl in the dark; 

“ Alas Night,” said she; then, like a faint ghost, 
As tho’ the ow] did hoot upon the hills, 

“ Alas Night.” Onthe murky silence came 

Her voice like a white sea-mew on the waste 

Of the dark deep ; a-sudden seen and lost 

Upon the barren expanse of mid-seas 

Black with the Thunder. “ Alas Night” said she, 
“ Alas Night.” Then the stagnant season lay 
From hill to hill. But when the waning Moon 
Rose, she began with hasty step to run 

The wintry mead ; a wounded bird that seeks 

To hide its head when all the trees are bare. 
Silent,—for all her strength did bear her dread— 
Silent, save when with bursting heart she cried, 
Like one who wrestles in the dark with fiends, 

“ Alas Night.” With adim wild voice of fear 
As tho’ she saw her sorrow by the moon. 


The morning dawns ; and earlier than the Lark 
She murmureth, sadder than the Nightingale. 


TI would I could believe me in that sleep 
When on our bridal morn I thought him dead, 


“Oh God, I cannot think that I am blind. 
I think I see the beauty of the world. 
Perchance but I am blind, and he is near. 


“ Even as I felt his arm before I woke, 
And clinging to his bosom called on him, 
And wept, and knew and knew not it was he. 


*T do thank God I think that I am blind. 

There is a darkness thick about my heart 

And all I seem to see is as a dream. 

My lids have closed, and have shut in the world. 
“Oh Love, I pray thee take me by the hand; 

I stretch my hand, oh Love, and quake with dread ; 
I thrust it, and I know not where. Ah me 

What shall not seize the dark hand of the blind? 


“ How know I, being blind, I am on Earth? 





I am in Hell, in Hell oh Love! I feel 


And dreamed and shrieked and woke upon his breast. 


CNov. 23 


There is a burning gulph before my feet ! 

I dare not stir—and at my back the fiends ! 

I wind my arms, my arms that demons scorch 
Round this poor breast and all that thou shouldst say. 
From rapine. Husband, I cry out from Hell: 4 
There is a gulph. They seize my flesh. (She shrieked,) 


“T will sink down here where I stand. All roung 
How know I but the burning pit doth yawn? 
Here will I shrink and shrink to no more space 
Than my feetcover. (She wept.) So much up 
My mortal touch makes honest. Oh my Life 

My Lord, my Husband! Fool that cryest in vain ! 
Ah Angel! What hast thou to do with Hell? ~ 


“ And yet I do not ask thee, oh my Love, 

To lead me to thee where thou art in Heaven, 
Only I would that thou shouldst be my star, 
And whatsoever Fate thy beams dispense 
Iam content. It shall be good to me. 


“ But tho’ I may not see thee, oh my Love, 

Yea tho’ mine eyes return and miss thee still, 
And thou shouldst take another shape than thine 
Have pity on my lot, and lead me hence 2 
Where I may think of thee. To the old fields 
And wonted valleys where we once were blest, 
Oh Love all day I hear them, out of sight, 

The far Home where the Past abideth yet 
Beside the stream that prates of other days, 


“ My Punishment is more than I can bear. 

My sorrow groweth big unto my time. 

Oh Love I would that I were mad. Oh Love, 

I do not ask that thou shouldst change my Fate, 
I will endure ; but oh my Life, my Lord, 

Being as thou art a thronéd saint in Heaven, 

If thou wouldst touch me and enchant my sense, 
And daze the anguish of my heart with dreams, 
And change the stop of grief; and turn my sou? 
A little devious from the daily march 

Of Reason, and the path of conscious woe 

And all the truth of Life! Better, oh Love, 

In fond delusion to be twice betrayed, 

Than know so well and bitterly as I. 

Let me be mad. (She wept upon her knees.) 


“T will arise and seek thee. This is Heaven. 
Isat uponacloud. It bore me in. 

It is not so, you Heavens! Iam not dead. 
Alas ! there have been pangs as strong as Death 
It would be sweet to know that I am dead. 


“Even now I feel I am not of this world 
Which sayeth day and night, ‘ For all but thee,’ 
And poureth its abundance night and day 
And will not feed the hunger in my heart. 


“*T tread upon a dream, myself a dream, 
I cannot write my Being on the world, 
The moss grows unrespective where I tread. 


*T cannot lift mine eyes to the sunshine, 
Night is not for - slumber. Not for me 
Sink down the dark inexorable hours. 


“T would not keep or change the weary day; 
I have no pleasure in the needless night 
And toss and wail that other lids may sleep. 


“T am a very Leper in the Earth. 

Her functions cast me out ; her golden wheels 
That harmless roll about unconscious Babes 
Do crush me. My place knoweth me no more. 


“T think that I have died, oh you sweet Heavens 
I did not see the closing of the eyes. 

Perchance there is one death for all of us 
Whereof we cannot see the eyelids close. 


“ Dear Love I do beseech thee answer me. 
Dear Love I think men’s eyes behold me not. 
The air is heavy on these lips that strain 

To cry; I do not warm the thing I touch ; 
The Lake gives back no image unto me. 


“T see the Heavens as one who wakes at noon 
From a deep sleep. Now shall we meet again! 
The Country of the blest is hid from me 

Like Morn behind the Hills. The Angel smiles. 

I breathe thy name. He hurleth me from Heavet 


“Now of a truth I know thou art on Earth. 
Break, break the chains that hold me back from thee. 
I see the race of mortal men pass by ; 

The great wind of their going waves my hair; 

I stretch my hands, I lay my cheek to them, 

In love; they stir the down upon my cheek ; 

I cannot touch them, and they know not me. 


*‘Oh God! I ask to live the saddest life ! 
I care not for it if I may but live! 

I would not be among the dead, oh God ! 
I am not dead! oh God, I will not die !” 


So throbbed the trouble of this crazed heart. 





So on the broken mirror of her mind 
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a ee 
> + cht disorder shoné the shatter’d World. 
fe co tune, in sympathetic chords, 
Her soul is musical to brooks and birds ; 
Winds, seasous, sunshine, Flowers, and maundering 
trees. 
tly all the tale of her distress. 
we Ser that loved her loves not now yet lives. 
What the eye sees and the ear hears—the hand 
That wooing led her thro’ the rosy paths 
Of girlhood, and the lenten lanes of Love, — 
The brow whereon she trembled her first kiss 
The lips that had sole privilege of hers 
The eyes Wherein she saw the Universe, 
The bosom where she slept the sleep of joy, 
The voice that made it sacred to her sleep 
With lustral vows ; that which doth walk the World 
Man among Men, is near her now. But He 
Who wandered with her thro’ the ways of Youth, 
Who won the tender freedom of the lip, 
Who took her to the bosom dedicate 
And chaste with vows, who in the perfect whole 
Of gracious Manhood, was the god that stood 
In her young Heaven, round whom the subject stars 
Circled ; in whose dear train, where’er he passed 
Thronged charméd powers ; at whose advancing feet 
Upspringing happy seasons and sweet times 
Made fond court carolling ; who but moved to stir 
All things submissive, which did magnify 
‘And wane as ever with his changing will 
She changed the centre of her infinite ; He 
In whom she worshipped. Truth and did obey 
Goodness ; in whose sufficient love she felt 
Fond Dreamer ! the eternal smile of all 
Angels and men; round whom, upon his neck, 
Her thoughts did hang; whom lacking they fell down 
Distract to the earth ; He whom she doved and who 
Loved her of old,—in the long days before 
Chaos, the empyrean days !—(Poor heart 
She phrased it so) is no more: and oh God ! 
Thorough all Time and that transfigured Time 
We call Eternity, will be no more. 





CATALOGUES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

TuE public is indebted to the Atheneum for the 
attention which the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum have at last turned to the worst portion of 
their Catalogue of the Library.—Since their last 
meeting there has appeared an index of seventeen 
pages, prefixed to one of the two volumes which 
contain the article “‘Academies,”—in print, manu- 
s«ript, and patches of manifold writing. 

The Atheneum may further acquaint not only 
the public, but even the gentlemen employed in 
the Library and Reading Room, that besides these 
two volumes of the new printed Catalogue, there 
exists another similar heading in the manifold-ink 
Catalogue ; that besides the two volumes of ‘ Pe- 
riodical Publications” in the old printed Catalogue, 
there exists another similar heading in the Sup- 
plementary Catalogue ; and that each of these se- 
parately is another key or guide to the politico- 
geographical intricacies of the Catalogue. 

e readers who have to re-learn their geogra- 
phical lessons, before exploring these 17 folio pages 
must consult a ‘‘Gazetteer ;” but this will be 
useless in some cases in which doubt may arise. 
No gazetteers settle whether “Egypt, or each of 
the United States of America, Lombardy, Venice, 
Ireland, Finland, or Luxembourg,” are indepen- 
dent in the sense of Sect. 80 of the laws for the 
Catalogue :—most of these questions being still 
open to controversy. .The guides to these two 
articles are therefore useless in all cases“where the 
most diplomatic officers of the Museum are puzzled, 
unless keys to these guides be provided in the shape 
of an alphabetical enumeration of the towns that 
may be found in the guides :—and if hereafter 
amongst accessories to the Library there should 
be found publications from towns not on the list, 
the names of these places of publication must be 
inserted. Wherefore ample room should be left 
in the new keys:—which has been omitted in the 





lately-added guides, 

These difficulties and intricacies appear perhaps | 
80 exaggerated that some charitable persons may 
attribute them to malicious pleasantry of invention | 
on the part of your correspondents. But such is | 
hot the case.—the difficulties and intricacies are | 
made by the Trustees themselves ; and the Athe- 
neun gives the opportunity of discovering, ex- 


esse oP] : : 
‘mining, and explaining them to the reading public. 





Encouraged by the reception of a former letter 
of mine [see ante, p. 1165], I beg leave to notice 
a suggestion of another correspondent who ad- 
dressed you on this subject on Saturday last 
[p. 1190]. He says, that in the article ‘‘ Periodical 
Publications” of the British Museum Library Ca- 
talogue, the alphabetical order of names of lan- 
guages is preferable to an arrangement, not only 
geographical, but even by name of place of pub- 
lication. 

On this question issue might be joined, if the 
rules for a new Catalogue were under discussion ; 
and it might be pleaded that such order is only 
disorder,—that it has no precedent in any large 
library, or with experiencedjlibrarians,*—and that 
it leads ad absurdum ; but the discussion of this, 
certainly ingenious, suggestion may be avoided, 
by considering that all which the readers in the 
Library have at present to perform is, to give a 
true account of the labours already fulfilied in the 
way of cataloguing, and to exact from the Trus- 
tees a result more easily available to the public at 
large :—in brief, to suggest modifications that 
have a chance of being made at the present time. 

The various suggestions as to the subjects 
** Academies” and ‘‘ Periodical Publications” have 
their advantages and disadvantages ; but an ar- 
rangement by politics is the only one which abso- 
lutely does not, and never did, present any visible 
advantages at all. Indeed, it presents nothing 
but disadvantages of daily increasing magnitude 
and importance. 

It would require the subtlety and a five hours 
speech of Lord Palmerston to construct any de- 
fence at all of this odd mode of classification ; 
even were he furnished by arguments ransacked 
from the brains of the Museum people—from the 
Archbishop to the attendants who deliver the 
books'— from the President and members of the 
Commission to Messrs. De Morgan, Panizzi, Watts, 
Jones, and other witnesses. 

The results of the ample means for the new 
Catalogue of printed books in the Library of the 
British Museum granted by the liberality of Par- 
liament for fourteen years, are, three imperfect or 
mutilated catalogues, not even making a decent 
unity, but— 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademp- 
tum. 

1. We have the letter A printed, with MS. in- 
terpolations,—now more agreeably diversified to 
the eye by later additions in carbonic ink. 

2. Then, there is the old printed Catalogue, in- 
terleaved for additions, according to the new rules. 

3. Lastly, the Supplementary Catalogue, written 
by the ‘‘ manifold” method, and supposed to be 
entirely according to the new rules. 

Of course the interpolations to the printed part, 
in both Catalogues No. 1 and No. 2, interrupt the 
strict alphabetical order to a degree which renders 
it impossible to decide, often within twenty or 
thirty pages, the place where a work is to be looked 
for; and with the territorial divisions of the Vien- 
nese treaty, no reader will attempt anything but 
random discoveries under a similar heading in two 
catalogues. Whether this state of things should 
be satisfactory to the nation—and if not, on whom 
the blame should rest—it is not the object of this 
note to examine. 

In the hope that “sine ira et injuria” apparent 
deficiencies have been pointed out, it may be re- 
capitulated that we ask— 

That the Trustees should not allow any more in- 
terpolations in the Catalogues Nos. 1 and 2, but 
stop the practice ; especially in the larger and more 
intricate headings :—enlarging only the Catalogue 
No. 3, by adding as many volumes as may be 
necessary. 

That these largest and more important headings 
be collected into one catalogue, before any further 
additions be made. 

That this process should be immediately applied 
to the article “‘ Academies,”—which should be 
entered into No. 3. 

That the article ‘‘ Periodical Publications” should 
be treated in like manner:—in both cases all the 
subdivisions, except name of place, being expunged, 
~* This, if proved, would be no argument against the 
merit of the plan.—Eb. Atheneum, 





and the towns placed in English and alphabetical 
order,—at the risk even of letting some MS. cross- 
references exist, until more pressing matters shall 
have been attended to. 

That all the headings of Catalogue No, 2—such 
as “ Anglia,” ‘‘ Christianitas,” &¢.—which do not 
conform to the existing laws, should be superseded 
by proper entries in No. 3. 

And finally, that all the MS. entries in Nos. 8 
and 2 be superseded by entries in No. 3 ;—so, ob- 
taining an uninterrupted alphabetical order in all 
the sets of catalogues.—All this labour, however 
great it may appear, is nothing, according to my 
computation, in comparison with a continuance of 
the present system. 

To such interference with the Trustees the public 
is entitled, through a leading ‘literary organ like 
yours, after fourteen years of experience and pa- 
tience; and it is to be hoped that the public- 
minded frequenters of the Reading Room who 
have carefully refrained from any such displays of 
personal feeling as have arisen on account of this 
unhappy Catalogue, will join in one—at least one 
—effort to set matters more in a train for their own 
convenience, 





BAILIE NICOL JARVIE. 


Mr. Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
has said that Charles Mackay, the admirable 
theatrical representative of the ‘‘ Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie” of the great novelist, was a native of 
Glasgow. Mr.Mackay—aScot to the back-bone— 
is particularly anxious to have it known to the 


admirers of the famous Glasgow magistrate that 
this isa mistake. He is, it appears, a native of 
the modern Athens,—‘‘a real Edinburgh gutter 
bluid.” He is unwilling to have applied to him 
the happy parody from Dryden made, in the House 
of Commons, by the Earl of Carlisle on Sir Robert 
Peel, after the Baronet’s great Glasgow speech on 
his appointment to the office of Lord Rector :— 
Glasgow to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother University ; 
Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage,— 
He chooses Glasgow in his riper age. 
—The Bailie is true to his own ‘High School.’ 

We believe there are many who will part with 
this error with regret. The inimitable manner in 
which Mr. Mackay personified the Bailie—so that 
the creator of the character was, as he himself 
admits in a letter to Terry, ‘‘ actually electrified 
by the truth and spirit which the actor threw into 
the part,” seemed to justify the long-prevalent 
belief that the modern Bailie was a Glasgow man. 
Glasgow will scarcely give him up. Mr. Mackay 
seems to have had some suspicion of the kind :— 
and fearful of losing, as the penalty of his fame, 
one of the conditions of his identity, has appealed 
to the law to help him to his birthright. He has 
actually thought it necessary to make an affidavit 
before a Justice of the Peace, to the effect that he 
is a native of Edinburgh ;—and this affidavit, for 
the benefit, or information, of all whom it may 
concern, we are requested to publish in our co- 
lumns. Glasgow can lay claim only to the honour 
of conferring a degree of M.A. on the admirable 
actor.—The document is a curious one. 

At Edinburgh, the Fourteenth day of November, One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty years. 

In presence of John Stoddart, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the City of Edinburgh, Appeared 
Charles Mackay, lately Theatre Royal, residing at number 
eleven Drummond Street, Edinburgh; who being solemnly 
sworn and examined depones, That he is a native of Edin- 
burgh, having been born in one of the houses on the north 
side of the High Street of said City, in the month of Oc- 
tober one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven. That 
the deponent left Edinburgh for Glasgow when only about 
nine years of age, where he sojourned for five years; 
thence he became a wanderer in many lands, and finally 
settled once more in Edinburgh a few months before Fe- 
bruary eighteen hundred and nineteen years, when the 
drama of “* Rob Roy” was first produced in the Theatre 
Royal here. That the deponent by his own industry having 
realized a small competency, he is now residing in Edin- 
burgh; and although upwards of threescore years old he 
finds himself “hale and hearty,” and is one of the same 
class whom King Jamie denominates ‘‘a real Edinburgh 
Guller Bluid.” All which is truth, as the deponent shall 
answer to God. Cuas. Mackay, B. N. Jarvie. 

Jouy Sroppart, J, P. 

Jonn MippietTox, M.D.E., Witness. 

WALTER HENDERSON, Witness. 


We would that we could settle by any evidence 
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only half as strong as the Bailie’s affidavit the 
long contention between Hereford and London 


Gwynne. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 


T am happy to be able to inform you that the 
great Expedition in the north of Africa has been 
more successful than that in the south to explore 
Lake Ngami. Letters from Dr. Barth and Dr. 
Overweg inform us of their having accomplished 
the journey across the Great Desert, or Sahara, 
—and of their arrival near the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Air or Asben (Air is the modern 
Tuarick, and Asben the ancient Sudan name),— 


the most powerful in that part of Africa after | 


Bornu, and never explored by Europeans. On 
the 24th of August—the date of their last letters 
—they were at Taradshit ; a small place, which, 
from itineraries sent by Dr. Overweg in a former 
letter, and from the positions of Marsik and Kano, 
I place in about 20° 30’ N. lat., and 9° 20’ long. 
E, of Greenwich. 

From my former communication [see ante, p. 
835] it will have been seen, that the two travellers 
left Mirsik on the 12th of June, leaving Mr. 


Richardson at that place to await the Tuarick | 


escort from Ghat. Much delay was caused by this 
circumstance : — especially as Hatita, the well- 
known Tuarick chief, is now an old and decrepit 
man, able to travel only at a slow pace ; so that 
the journey from Mirsik to Ghat—which is gene- 
rally accomplished in twelve days—occupied them 
thirty-six. They were, however, compensated by 
the discovery of some extremely curious rock- 
sculptures in the Wady Telissaré,—about twenty 
English miles west of Wady Elauwen, (which is 
about 110 English miles west of Mirsik, roughly 
estimated). One of these sculptures consists of 
two human bird- and bull-headed figures, armed 
with spears, shields and arrows, and combating 
fora child. The other is a fine group of oxen 
going to a watering-place,— most artistically 
grouped and skilfully executed. In the opinion 
of both travellers, the two works bear a striking 
and unmistakeable resemblance to the sculptures 
of Egypt. They are evidently of very high 
antiquity ; and superior to numerous other sculp- 
tures of more recent date found by the travellers, 
in which camels generally formed the principal 
object. They most probably relate to a period of 
ancient Libyan history when camels were unknown 
in that part of Africa, and oxen were used in 
their stead. 

The travellers also collected much information 
relative to the general physical character, geology 
and natural history of the region between Mirsik 
and Ghat. From the former place westward the 
country was found to ascend as far as beyond 
Wady Telissaré ; whence it descended into the 
deep Wady Talja,—which runs from north to 
south, in a direction parallel with Wady Ghat, 
from which it is separated by a range of steep 
hills. 
portion of the table-land to the East, consists, 
like that found between Tripoli and Marsik, of 





black sandstone, with substrata of limestone and | 
The summits of these sandstone ridges | 
| 


marl, 
form a pointed, sharp-edged, knife-like crest, 
which it is out of the question to think of ascend- 
ing or going along. Of fossil remains, Orthoceras, 
Brachyopoda, &c. were found. 

With respect to the botanical character of this 
part of Africa, a greater abundance of gramineous 
plants was found in the rich Wadis than had been 
previously met with. 


which was not seen beyond Tessaua,—about two 
days journey west of Mirsik. Water was plen- 
tiful in the wells:—even pools, remaining from 
the last rains, were met with in some of the Wadis 
which are generally dry. Flocks of ‘‘ Poulets de 
Carthage,” attracted by the water—so precious 
in these regions,—as well as numbers of small 


birds, gazelles, hares, foxes and dormice enlivened | 


the surrounding country. In the larger Wadis 


near Ghat numerous traces of wild asses were | 


noticed. 


J uly, and at Taradshit on the 22nd of August. Of 


for the honour of being the birth-place of Nell | ace i 
| with the Tuaricks, and their journey to the king- 


| according to that spirit of caprice which presides 


| cipation, that, against this appropriation as regards 
| Mr. Tennyson’s fitness to wear it we have not a 


This range, as well as the culminating | 


Of trees, the Talha and | 
Letheb had taken the place of the date-palm, | 


The Expedition arrived at Ghat on the 17th 
their stay at the former place, their transactions 


dom of Air, further particulars may be expected 
shortly. 

I may add, that His Majesty the King of Prussia 
has been pleased, at the instance of the Chevalier 
Bunsen and Baron Alexander von Humboldt, to 
augment the funds of the two travellers by a 
grant of 1,000 Thalers. 

AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 

November 16. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 


Tue office of Laureate, after having been allowed 
to remain vacant so long, has been finally filled up 


ordinarily over Lord John Russell’s bestowal of 
the national gifts. The laurel has been given to 
Mr. Tennyson. We have already said, by anti- 


word to say. Poetically speaking, it has often 
been worse bestowed :—and, in fact, Mr. Tenny- 
son is expressly one of those legitimately designated 
for the honour. But so long as there are others 
on whose brows it would have been as fitly placed 
—and so long as the nation has few literary crowns 
to give away,—we hold that the multiplication of 
its benefices to a single subject is in so far an abuse 
of the patronage which the Minister exercises in the 
name of the country. Mr. Tennyson has already 
| had his, unquestionably high, title recognized in 
the form of a pension ; and there are others the 
| laurel on whose forehead might as fitly have re- 
ceived the Court stamp,—which happens to have 
a money value as all its worth.—In particular, the 
opportunity has been lost of doing an act which, 
while it would have been equally one of justice 
with any other appropriation of the office that 
| could be named, would, as we have before pointed 
out, have had a peculiar grace and significance in 
the reign of a youthful Queen,—over a people, so 
striking a portion of whose l'terary force is for the 
moment constituted by women. This, however, 
we presume, was too chivalrous a view of the 
subject for the Minister, —who has a trick of 
| looking for his favourites down the back stairs. 


The past week yields a few more items of interest 
connected with the history of the Great Exhibi- 
tion—which we must lay before our readers, in 
order to keep them well informed on the subject. 
As we suggested that they should do months ago 
—the railway companies have at length taken 
measures towards the adoption and publication of 
a general tariff for excursionists from the country. 

| Thirty-one railway companies, including the direc- 
tors of our great trunk lines, have accepted a 
scale of which the bases may be explained in a few 
words. The journey both ways is to be done at 
one fare ;—this is the key of the arrangement en- 
tered into. But the term “ one fare” is defined to 
mean the ordinary lowest charge made by the 
parliamentary—or, as they are most commonly 
called, cheap—trains. For distances of one hundred 
miles, or under, these rates will be fixed and im- 
moveable: so that in the whole of the great towns 
and cities lying within the radius of one hundred 
miles the workmen can now easily reckon their 
travelling expenses. For distances of more than 
one hundred miles an abatement of these rates will 
be made in the following ratios ; the second hundred 
miles will be allowed 20 per cent.—the third, 
| 80 per cent.—the fourth, 40,—and so forth. To 
illustrate the arrangement by example:—a town 
150 miles from London will be considered as only 
140,—one of 200 as 180,—one of 300 as 250,—one 
of 400.as 310. So, that for third-class carriages, the 
fare may be very readily calculated on these data for 
each locality. This announcement will put an end 
to the uncertainty that has hitherto prevailed in 
the north and west on the part of our artizans :—the 
intention of railway boards having been much mis- 
interpreted.—We do not, however, think that the 
| arrangements show the liberality that might be 
expected under the exceptional nature of the cir- 


charge for excursion trains ; and durin, 

of the past summer, as we have before m — 
these trains have been running out of London tg 
every point of the compass at considerably less than 
one fare. To Bristol and back—distance each wa, 
118} miles— the excursion fare was six shillin 4 
and according to the directors’ own showing thie 
rate produced a large profit. Why, then, should 
these charges be almost doubled for the comi 
year’? The tariff now announced will make the 
fare from Bristol ten shillings within a penny. On 
every ride we believe the rates will be a third or 
more higher than those to which the public haye 
been accustomed during the past year. In South. 
ampton, we understand the artizans, supported by 
the mayor, have been beforehand with the railway 
directors, and have long since secured certain 
trains, to carry so many, and to travel at a fixed 
speed, by means of which they will be brought up 
to London and carried down again to Southampton 
for about eighteen-pence a head. As the distance 
is eighty miles, the new tariff fare would have been 
seven and sixpence!—There is another point of 
this settlement which we think will need to be 
re-considered. It is proposed not to start these 
cheap trains before the 1st of July : a proposal which 
betrays either a strange want of acquaintance with 
the industrial habits and holidays in the north, or 
a still stranger disregard of the interests and de. 
sires of the workmen in those great hives of 
industry which cover the country from Stafford to 
Darlington and Carlisle. There is, as we have 
before said, but one sei of consecutive holidays for 
those counties in the year—Whit-week, falling next 
year between the ninth and fifteenth of June,—and 
if the millions are to see London at all, it must be 
on these days. To deny them excursion trains in 
that week is to prohibit them a sight of the 
Exhibition. 

The counter room at the Exhibition having been 
all demanded, and many more requests coming in, 
the Royal Commission has resolved to erect an 
additional gallery by which an increased area of 
45,000 feet will be obtained. The entire space 
now appropriated to the exhibition of British pro- 
ducts, natural and artistic, is about 220,000 square 
feet. 

By the way, in chronicling the offer of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company for the best works in gold 
and silver last week, an error made the figures 100 
guineas instead of 1,000/. The first prize, to be 
given for a group of figures as a table ornament 
or candelabrum, is 200/.: there are three others of 
100/. each,—and a number of 50/. and of smaller 
sums. 

The committee appointed by the council of the 
Society of Arts to‘take steps for procuring legis 
lative recognition of the rights of inventors had 
their first meeting on Tuesday last. Mr. Thomas 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Henry Hope, M.P., Mr. 
Prosser, of Birmingham, Dr. Forbes Royle, and 
several other members of the committee attended; 
and were unanimous in their opinion that no 
more expense ought to be incurred by inventors 
than is absolutely necessary to secure protection,— 
and that the protection given should be cleared 
from all the contradictions and anomalies of the 
present system, or no-system.—A bill is in pre 
paration by the committee. 

The candidateship between Lord Palmerston and 
Sheriff Alison for the distinguished office of Lord 
Rector-of the University of Glasgow has resulted 
in a majority for the latter, on the gross poll, 
69. As, however, of the four nations into which 
the students were distributed each of the candidates 
had two,-—the election must be decided by the 
vote of the present Rector, Mr. Macaulay. _ 

The original MS. of ‘Waverley,’ wholly in the 
handwriting of Sir Walter Scott — the sam 
MS. which was sold at Evans’s in 1831 with the 
other MSS. of the noble series of novels aul 
romances—has just been presented to the Adve 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh by Mr. James 
brother of the late Capt. Basil Hall. At the sale 
dlluded to, the MS. was bought by Mr. Wilks, MP, 
for something under 20/.,—and it was sold by ths 
gentleman the next week to Mr. Hall at Mr. Halls 
price of forty guineas. It is a well-known fact 
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need about the year 1805, and laid aside | is said, will be less by 900 miles than the passage 
in an old cabinet till 1813,—-when it was again | across the isthmus at Panama. The road is to com- 
completed, and published :—we need | mence at Grey Town,—ascend the river San Juan, 


etily wt with what success. The MS., both in | to the lake and to the capital of the country situate 
on its banks, —whence a land journey of fifteen miles 


the dated water-marks of the paper and by features 
in the handwriting, confirms and illustrates the | carries the traveller to the shores of the Pacific. An 


sory of the delay. It is not perhaps generally | arrangement is said to have been concluded between 
known that the trustees of the Advocates’ Library | the New York Company and parties in London for 
were in treaty for the purchase of the whole of the prosecution of the works. The merits of this 
the MSS., and actually offered more for them than | scheme are fiercely contested by rival route-pro- 
they realized at the sale. While we regret that | jectors; and in stating the facts, so far as they are 
the offer of the Advocates was not accepted, and | ‘‘ accomplished,” we express no opinion as to 
the MSS. kept together for public use and general | those merits in comparison to the value of others 

tification, we are pleased to think that, all | which are also before the public. It seems to us 
circumstances considered, the most interesting of | more than possible, that England and the United 
the MSS. (thanks to Mr. Hall) has been added to | States will each require its separate line of com- 
the treasures of the noblest library in Scotland. | munication with the Pacific. That narrow strip of 

The Earl of Carlisle, it appears, is about to | land lies still more directly in the way of our vessels 
deliver a couple of lectures in the Meehanics’ Insti- | to Hong Kong, Canton, Sydney, Penang, Singa- 
tute, at Leeds :—one ‘On the Poetry of Pope,’— | pore, and Calcutta, than it does in the way of 
the other, on the subject of his travels in America. | emigrants from New York to San Francisco; and 
The latter, as conveying his Lordship’s observations | should a war ever again arise, in which the 
on the institutions, manners, and other aspects of |Government at Washington should be at vari- 
the transatlantic world, is likely to be interesting. | ance with that of St. James’s, the former might 

We watch with interest the progress of the Peo- | attempt to close the way against us. The ques- 
ple’s College in Sheffield,—and are glad to report tion is one of politics as well as of commerce. 
that so far it appears to be doing well, notwith- | Any right of way well secured to us, is better than 
standing that the factitious element of novelty, | even a good one with a bad title. At present it 


which brought it up at first, has now in a great is easy enough to obtain rights of passage from | 


measure lost its power. The principle is, entire _ the feeble republics of Spain ; but every year the 
glfreliance. The circle of studies includes the | Anglo-American draws his power nearer to the 
usual terms of a desirable education for young men | isthmus,—and a quarter of a century hence, if no 
intended for tradesmen, shopkeepers, and manufac- European power interferes, the stars and stripes 
turers,—and is plain and solid, without being local , will float from the towers of Leon, Grenada, and 
or sectarian. There are lectures delivered occa- | Panama as certainly as they do now from those of 
sionally by amateur and gratuitous teachers; but San Franciscoand Santa Fé. Wisdom should look 
the chief feature is the class-room. Unlike too , to these things in time. 

many of our Athenzeums and literary institutions, | The French papers announce the death, in his 
the People’s College is really a place of education ; | seventy-eighth year, of M. Joseph Droz,—a mem- 


and the committee give force to principles which , ber of the Academy of Sciences, and also of the | 


we have urged again and again when they conclude | Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. The 
their report by saying :-—*‘* Tn the self-support and youth of M. Droz was devoted to stormier occupa- 
self-government of the institution they have the tion than that in which-he gathered the laurels now 
same confidence as at first, strengthened by two laid upon his grave. For three years he was a 
years’ experience.” Properly conducted, we have | soldier :—for upwards of fifty he has been devoted 
no doubt that real places of education may be made , to letters and to philosophy. His last escort was 
to support themselves. | composed of the men who had been his comrades 
We understand that the Census scheme and ma- , in that latter field,—and over his grave MM. 
chinery are not yet thoroughly completed in the | Guizot and Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire proclaimed 
Secretary of State’s office. From the intimation , the literary style and titles of the dead.—M. 
put forth by the organs of Government, we are led | Lenormant, at the head of the artist ranks, did 
to expect for next year a wider and more compre- | the same good office some days ago for M. Victor 
hensive scheme than has hitherto been adopted. , Orsel, the historical painter,—whose death we an- 
We have on former occasions submitted some sug- | nounced a fortnight since. 
gestions of our own to the attention of the parties | | Germany has lost one of her most popular poets, 
engaged in this great public work ; and we cannot | Gustavus Schwab, at the age of only 58. Schwab 
hesitate to lend the aid of our journal to impress | was the friend of Uhland. His death was awfully 
on their regard a suggestion that has been made | sudden. On the morning of the day on which he 
eleewhere—to the effect that a column should be | was summoned, he had entertained a party of his 
provided to set down the weekly wages or income 
ofeach family, as well as its members. There are 


of a translation into German verse which he was 
few subjects on which social theorists need infor- | making of the poetical works of M. de Lamartine. 
mation so much as the labour question—none on The catalogue of the approaching book-fair at 
Which it is more difficult to obtain it. With regard | Leipsic has appeared. It is a volume of 384 
to large towns, and especially with regard to Lon- | pages,—and contains the titles of 5,023 new 
don, we should be glad to know the number in | works published in Germany since the Easter fair. 
ed and constant employment :—as, the majority | This is an excess of from twelve to fifteen hun- 
of tailors and carpenters, for instance, and of those | dred over the numbers catalogued at any of the 
imegularly employed as dock-labourers,” jobbers, fairs which have taken place since the revolution- 
and occasional porters. A point on which we have | ary doings of 1848. 
at present no trustworthy report is, the number of | M. Félix Pignory, a member of the Commission 
persons who live in the streets :—fruit-sellers, itine- | despatched by the French Government in search 
rant hawkers, match boys, fantoccini, tumblers, | of the tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon, has got as 
‘renaders, image-makers, and so on. An official | far as Vienna on his way back from Asia; and 
report has guessed these professionals at 2,000, in | reports that some curious discoveries have been 
the streets of London ; but there is good reason for made by his party relative to the object of their 
lieving that they very greatly exceed that figure. | mission. 
A terrible fact concerning all these people is, that An institution of a novel character, so far as we 
consecutive wet days carries a large majority | know, is about to be founded in the Austrian do- 
of them into the agonies of starvation. Weowe the | minions. An Imperial Academy of Marine, is 
Wledge of this fact to one of our missionaries | said to be in course of establishment, under the 
to the heathens that are about our doors. The | direction of Vice-Admiral Dahlerup, at Trieste. 
tate should at least be able to give some authen- At Copenhagen, Dr. Oersted, the well-known 
ticaccount of these people,—that justice may be | discoverer of electro-magnetism, has been cele- 
matructed, and charity guided by wisdom to the | brating the fiftieth anniversary of his appomtment 
attainment of its ends. as Professor at the Royal University of that city. 
On the authority of the Times, we present our | We English are not accustomed to have our 
readers with the scheme of an intended route, by | literary men spoilt as they spoil them in Denmark 


| 
| 
| 
| 


friends at breakfast,—and read to them passages | 


tended to do the philosopher honour on this occa- 
sion. The King sent him the grand cross of the 
order of Dannebrog ;—the University sent new 
insignia of his Doctor’s degree, including a gold 
ring whereon a cameo bears the head of Minerva; 
~—and the citizens presented him with a beautiful 
villa, situated at Fredericksburg, in the outskirts 
of Copenhagen.—King and people agree in a 
strange estimate of the value and status of the 
scientific man according to our insular notions. 
We do not see how they could have improved on 
this sort of testimonial if he had gained a battle. 
—Dr. Oersted is upwards of eighty years of age. 


_EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART.—This FPxhibi- 
tion is NOW OPEN at the Gallery of the Old Water Colour 
Society, No. 5, Pall M.1l East.—Open from Ten till dusk.—Admis- 


sion, ls. Catalogue, 
SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 


EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
| PANOKAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these interest- 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
| presenting to the tor the River and the Desert, the Pyrami 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the travelle.—EGYPTIAN HALL 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission redu: 
to 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Stalls, 28. 











| INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA of the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL: 
to INDIA, exhibiting the following places, viz—Southampton 
Docks, Isle of Wight, Osborne, the Needles, the Bay of Biscay, the 

| Berlivgs. Cintra, the Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibraltar, 

| Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert of Suez, the Central 

Station, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Caleutta— 

is now OPEN DAILY.— Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at T 

| and Evenings at Eight.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 28. 6d. ; Reserv: 
Seats,3s. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
LECTURE on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, by Mr. 

George Barker, illustrated by the LAYS of the FORESTERS or 
| SONGS of ROBIN HOOD, every Evening (except Saturday.) at 
| Eight o’clock.— LECTURE on the HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
| CHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—LECTURE on CHEMIST 

oy J. H. Pepper, Esq., illustrating the ANC ENT 
| MODEL of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILWAY 
at work daily.— DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some of 
| the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, and in 
| the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, exhibitin 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily al 
One o’clock.—DIVEK and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 
| ls.; Schools, Half-price.— Open daily from Eleven till Five 
| o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven 
| till Half-past Ten. 





SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Dr. Roget, V. P., in the chair.—Dr. 
Graves was admitted a Fellow. MM. J. Lion- 
ville, of Paris, J. E. Punkinge, of Breslau, H. W. 
Dove, of Berlin, and W. Weber, of Leipsic, were 
elected Foreign Members.—It was announced that. 
amongst presents received since the last meeting, 
are two portraits of John Hunter and Jesse Rams- 

den, who were Fellows of the Society. 


| 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Among the numerous dona- 
tions received during the recess, the President 
particularly directed attention to the valuable in- 
struments bequeathed to them by the late R. 
Shedden, Esq., R.N., the owner of the Nancy 
| Dawson yacht :—with whose untimely fate our 
| readers are acquainted.—The first part of the twen- 

tieth volume of the Journal was laid on the table ; 
| and a letter of thanks from Colonel Fremont for the 
| Patron’s or Victoria Gold Medal, was read.—Ex- 
tracts of a letter were read from Mr. F. Galton, 
| dated August, 1850, Cape of Good Hope. Mr. 
| Galton not being able to proceed to the Lake 

Ngami, on account of the Boers, had freighted a 
| ship for Walvisch Bay, on the west coast. He was 
| furnished with waggons, horses, mules, provisions, 
&e., for a year and a half. Besides his friend, Mr. 
Andeson, the Swede, he was accompanied by seven 
servants, speaking different languages, —and in- 
tended proceeding up the river from Walvisch Bay 
300 miles to the missionary stations,—thence to 
penetrate to the Lake Demboa, which he believes 
to surpass the Ngami in extent. From the lake, 
he hopes to be able to descend the river, said to be 
Nourse River, to the sea, and ultimately to find 
his way to Benguela. From Sir H. Smith, the 
Governor of the Cape, Mr. Galton had received 
every attention and assistance.—The papers read 
were,—‘A Summary of Recent Arctic Opera- 
tions,’ by W. A. Cartwright.—‘ Memorandum of 
the Voyage of the Prince Albert to the Arctic 
Seas and back, from June to October, 1850,’ by 








Way of N icaragua, to California. The distance, it | and some other civilized countries. All ranks con- 


Com. C. C. Forsyth, R.N.—‘ Considerations on 
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the Isthmus of Central America,’ by Captain R. 
FitzRoy, R.N. Part I. : 





InsTITUTE OF BritisH ArcHITECTS.—C. Fowler, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—A paper, by J. W. Pap- 
worth, Esq. was read, ‘ On the peculiar character- 
istics of the Palladian School of Architecture,’ illus- 
trated by a collection of drawings and prints. A 
large drawing by A. Ashpitel, Esq., displaying 
all the works of Palladio in one pictorial group, 
excited much attention. The paper illustrated the. 
principles which regulated Palladio’s practice by 
reference to the various palaces, churches, villas, 
bridges, and other works ascribed to him. Allusion 
was made to his Italian and English followers,— 
including Scamozzi, Inigo Jones, Lord Burlington, 
Kent, and others, down to the days of Nash and 
Soane. The leading characteristics of the Palladian 
style—plain columns, often attached, in single and 
double orders, rustic work, broken entablatures, 
&c.,—were minutely described and criticized. The 
paper was an abridgment of the essay to which the 
silver medal of the Institute was awarded in the 
Session 1848-9.—A brief discussion ensued; in 
which some further peculiarities observable in the 
style of this master were noticed. 





SraTisTIcaL.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P. 
in the chair.—A paper by Dr. Schleisner ‘On the 
Vital Statistics of Iceland’ was read by Dr. Guy.— 
A paper was read by Dr. C. Finch on the intensity 
of cholera in the Indian army; its objects being to 
point out the actual prevalence and fatality of 
cholera in that army, and thereby show the fallacy 
and groundlessness of the exaggerated opinions 
held in this part of the globe with reference to the 
extent and intensity of this destructive disease. 
‘The materials were taken from the official returns 
.of the Bombay and Madras armies for the year 
ending 31st December, 1849, which are the latest 
returns received at the India House. That for the 
Bengal army for the corresponding ge not having 
yet arrived,—the author’s remarks on the pre- 
valence and fatality of cholera were limited to 
the Bombay and Madras presidencies. From these 
it appeared, the strength of the Madras army for 
the year 1847 was 11,429 ; of whom there were 
sick of cholera but 31, of which number 22 died :— 
giving a per-centage of sick ofcholerato strength of 
“271, and of deaths from cholera to strength of only 
“192. The native troops of the Madras presidency 
amounted to 67,950. In the same year, of these 
there were sick of cholera 227, of whom 78 died,— 
giving a per-centage of sick to strength of ‘334, 
and of deathsto strength of ‘114. The total strength 
of tLe European force serving in 1847 in Bombay 
was 8,736 ; of whom 45 were attacked by cholera, 
and 24 died,—giving respectively ratios of 515 
per cent. of sick to strength, and “274 per cent. of 
deaths to strength. The Bombay native army for 
the same period numbered 43,930 sepoys, of whom 
253 were seized with cholera :—giving a ratio of 
sick of cholera to strength of ‘575,—of whom 100 
died, giving a per-centage of deaths to strength of 
*227. It will be seen from the above that there 
were sick of cholera of the European troops be- 
longing to Madras during the year 1847 little more 
than one-fourth per cent., or 1 man in 400 ; and 
that less than one-fifth, or 1 man in 500, died. Of 
the European soldiers serving in the Bombay army 
the per-centage was ‘515, or half a man per cent., 
—or 1 man in 200. The total loss occasioned by 
cholera was little more than 1 man in 400; and 
the Bombay Europeans were greater sufferers from 
this scourge in that year than the Madras European 
troops. With reference to the native portions of 
these armies, it was shown that in the year ending 
31st December, 1847, of the native army of the 
Madras presidency the ratio per cent. of sick was 
as 1 man in 300,—that the deaths from cholera 
during the same period were but 1 man in ‘900, 
The intensity of cholera in the Bombay native 
army had been also greater than in the native 
army of Madras: the ratio per cent. of sick to 
strength was ‘575, or 13 men in 300,—and the 
deaths from cholera did not exceed a quarter per 
cent., or 1 man in 400. So that though epi- 
demic or spasmodic cholera is still a frequent and 
fatal disease in the Indian armies, it is neither so 





frequent nor so fatal as -it is generally reported 
to be. 





HorricutturaL.—E., Brande, Esq., in the chair. 
—J. Knowles, Esq., sent a Burlingtonia from 
Demerara. It was in a rustic basket, whose sides 
were covered by its numerous pendent, dense 
spikes of beautiful white blossoms. A Banksian 
medal was awarded it.—Messrs, Veitch produced 
a small example of a new Ceelogyne, called Macu- 
lata,—one of those charming terrestrial Orchids 
which inhabit the mountains of .India; also a 
handsome specimen of the true Calanthe vestita, 
for which a worthless variety, without the red eye, 
is sometimes sold, and a small bit of a Leschenaul- 
tia, from Swan River.: A certificate of merit was 
awarded for the Calanthe.—Mr. Hamp sent Hip- 
peastrum aulicum, and an exhibition of Epiphyl- 
lum truncatum, and its varieties, for which a Bank- 
sian medal was awarded.—The great-headed Pi- 
melea (P. macrocephala), a robust, stiff-growing 
kind, was exhibited’ in a small state, by Messrs. 
Henderson; and a seedling Pentstemon, white 
streaked with pink, called Salteri, by Mr. Salter. 

Some good fruit was exhibited. Mr. Bray. re- 
ceived a Banksian medal for a handsome Provi- 
dence pine-apple, weighing 11 1b. A similar award 
was made to Mr. Ingram, ‘for two finely-swelled 
fruit of the smooth-leaved Cayenne Pine, weighing 
respectively 7 lb. 8 oz. and 7 lb. 3 0z.—Queens, for 
which a certificate of merit was awarded, were 
furnished by Mr. Watson; their weights were re- 
spectively 4Ib. 140z., 41b. 40z., and 3lb. 120z. 
—Mr. Slowe had a Providence weighing 9 Ib., and 
a bunch of Red Hamburgh (or possibly Black 
Hamburgh badly coloured) weighing 41b. 4 oz. 
This enormous bunch was perfectly formed in all 
respects. and quite ripe. A certificate of merit 
was awarded it.—Three bunches of West’s St. 
Peter’s grape, weighing 1]b. 140z., 1lb. 80oz., 
and 1 lb. 5 oz., were furnished by Mr. Martin ; the 
same grower also sent three unripe bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria, weighing respectively 1 lb. 
150z., Llb. 70z., andllb. 50z. A Banksian 
medal was awarded for the West’s St. Peter’s.— 
Mr. Forsyth exhibited three bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria, the peculiarity about which was that 
they had been ripened in the temperature of a 
greenhouse. The heaviest bunch weighed 1 lb. 
3oz. A large basketful of the same variety of 
grape, possessing a colour like that of Coe’s golden 
drop plum, came from Mr, Davis, to whom a cer- 
tificate of merit was awarded; and Mr. Turner 
sent examples of black Hamburgh grapes, ripe 
and sweet from the open wall. It was stated that 
they. were part of 156 bunches ripened by the same 
vine this year. Specimens of Marie Louise and 
of Van Mons Leon le Clere pears were furnished 
by Mr. Davis. The latter is a large handsome 
pear, said to be equal in flavour to the Marie 

ouise. Nothing is known as yet of its capabili- 
ties as a standard ; but it was stated that it will 
not grow on the quince stock. A certificate of 
merit wasawarded for the last-named fruit.—French 
crab apples, the produce of 1849, were exhibited, 
in good condition, by Mr. Milne. A dish of match- 
less. marrow peas, sent as a proof of the power of 
sulphur in destroying mildew, was shown by Mr. 
Fry. Mr. Fry stated, that at one period of their 
growth they were seriously attacked with mildew ; 
sulphur was then applied, which arrested its pro- 
gress, and the peas have since grown most luxu- 
riantly, producing a fair crop, considering the 
badness of the season, and the low temperature 
to which they have been subjected, 3° of frost 
having been endured by them.—Among miscella- 
neous subjects was a number of drawings of va- 
rious kinds of flowers and fruit, executed on rice 
paper, from Mrs. Dickens. From the garden of 
the Society came the handsome Dendrobium Gib- 
soni, Stanhopea graveolens, Epidendrum fragrans, 
the Musk-scented Angelonia (A. moschata), Ipo- 
mew ficifolia, a gay plant at this season of the 





year, the greenish white trumpet-flowered Solan- 
| dra levis, the old-fashioned Salvia pulchella, which 
| has lately been sold under the false name of S. 
| eleyans, three Cape Heaths, the pale violet blos- 
somed Lyperia pinnatifida, a plant which is nearly 
, always in flower, the hybrid Veronica Andersonit, 


some Chrysanthemums, and other dente: tenume 
with fruit of the Marie Louise he pad 
and the following vegetables: Oxalis Deppei, on, 
of those Mexican wood-sorrels, whose larve fleshs 
fangs or roots form an inferior, but, under some 
circumstances, a useful accessory to the table. It 
was mentioned that the French use the leaves ag 
sorrel, which they say have ‘a mild flavour and 
are oasily cooked.” Green winter Roman lettuce 
(Laitué Romaine Verte dHiver ), a new variety of 
Cos lettuce received from M. Vilmorin, of Paris, 





Linnean.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair,—The 
Secretary read a memoir by Mr. B, Clarke ‘Qy 
the Position of the Carpels in Plants when two and 
when single; including an outline of a new method 
of Arrangement of the Orders of Exogens, and ob. 
servations on the structure of Ovaries Consisting of 
a single Carpel.’—This paper was illustrated by 
diagram and table, giving the individual ane 
of the author on the position of the carpels,—o 
which he proposes to found a new arrangement 
of the vegetable kingdom.—Specimeans in fruit of 
the species of Myrospermum, which yield thebalsam 
of Peru and the white balsam, from the balsam 
coast, San Salyador, with specimens of the balsams 
and Myroxocarpine, a principle-obtained from the 
white balsam, were exhibited by Dr. Pereira 
Specimens. of Alsophila pinnata, Hymenophyllum, 
Chiloense, and H. Wilsoni, with,a new species of 
Cheilanthus, collected by Mr. Lobb in Chile, were 
presented by Mr. R. J.. Gray.— Specimens of 
Ulex Gallii and Myosotis multiflora, . from Gla. 
morganshire, were presented by. Mr. J. Woods, 





ZooLogicaL.—W. Yarrell, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—Prof. Owen read a paper ‘On Dinomis; 
Part V., on the Cranium. of the large species 
called Giganteus and Ingena.’ He commenced by 
referring to a former memoir, in which four generic 
types of structure had been determined in. fossil 
crania of birds from New Zealand,—viz. Nestor, 
Notornis, Palapteryx, and Dinornis proper y and 
proceeded to describe an additional series of fossil 
skulls obtained by Governor Sir George Grey from 
a cave in the district which lies between the River 
Waikato and Mount Tongariro, in the North Island. 
The most remarkable of these specimens was an 
almost entire skull, measuring eight inches in 
length and five inches across the broadest part af the 
cranium ; which in the extent of the ossified part 
of the mandible and its downward curvature r- 
sembled the smaller skull described in a former 
memoir, and there referred to Dinornis. Inthe 
structure of the occiput and base of the cranium 
this large skull more resembled the characters of 
that. ascribed to Palapteryx. . The indications of 
the muscular attachments, and, the form and size 
of the massive beak bespoke the great power and 
force with which it had been habitually applied in 
the living bird, Its anatomical characters were 
minutely detailed. Comparisons of the area of the 
occipital foramen for the transmission of the spinal 
marrow with that of the spinal canal in different 
vertebree were made, with a view of determining 
the species to which the cranium in question might 
belong ; and the peculiar contraction of the spinal 
canal in the vertebrx of Dinornis, as comparedwith 
that in the ostrich, was pointed out. The infer 
ence deduced was, that the cranium, notwithstand- 
ing its great size, belonged probably to the species 
called Palapteryx ingens, which was the second ia 
point of size. A mutilated cranium of a mud 
younger bird, showing all the sutures, but 4 
nearly equal size with the skull first described, 
might sal to the Dinornis giganteus. . Two 
crania referable to two distinct species of s1 
birds of Palapteryx were deeccihe® and sections of 
the cranium were shown to demonstrate the fom 
and character of the brain. In. the collection 
transmitted by Governor Grey, Prof. Owea had, 
for the first time, recognized a portion, of a dim 
nutive wing-bone, similar, in the absence of th 
usual processes for the muscles of flight, to that 
the Apteryx, and confirmatory both by this charactet 
and its extreme rarity, contrasted with the abut 
dance of vertebra and leg-bones that had bee 
transmitted, of the inference as to the rudimet 





condition of the wings in the Dinornis and Pal 
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steryE. The memoir concluded with a description 
ye a cranium of the Notornis, more perfect than 
that fragmentary one on which the affinities of 
that bird to the Rallide or Coot tribe had origi- 
pally been founded, and its generic distinction 
from Porphyrio established. The specimen exhi- 
bited confirmed the accuracy of the conjectural 
restorations in the figure of the original specimen 
jn a former volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Zoological Society.’ é : 
Dr. Mantell read a ‘ Notice of the Discovery by 
Mr. Walter Mantell, in the Middle Island of New 
Yealand, of a living specimen of the Notornis, a 
bird of the Rail family, allied to Brachypteryx, 
and hitherto unknown to naturalists except in a 
fossil state. —It was in the course of last’ year, 
on the occasion of my son’s second visit to the 
south of the Middle Island, that he had the good 
fortune to secure the recent Notornis, which I now 
sibmit, having previously placed it in the hands 
of the eminent ornithologist Mr. Gould to figure 
and describe. This bird was taken by some sealers 
who were pursuing their avocations in Dusky Bay. 
Perceiving the trail of a large: and unknown bird 
on the snow, with which the ground was then 
covered, they followed the footprints till they 
obtained a sight of the Notornis, which their dogs 
instantly pursued, and after a long chace, caught 
alive in the gully of a sound behind Resolution 
Idand. It ran with great speed, and on being 
captured uttered loud screams, and fought and 
struggled violently. It was kept alive three or 


four days on board the schooner, and then killed, 


and the body roasted and ate by the crew, each 
ing of the dainty, which was declared to be 
delicious, The beak and legs were of a bright red 
colour. My son secured the skin, together with 
yety fine specimens of the Kakapo or ground parrot 
(Strigops), a pair of Huias (Neomorpha), and two 
species of Kiwi-kiwi, namely Apteryx Australis 
and Ap. Oweni. The latter very rare bird is now 
added to the collection of the British’ Museum. 
Mr. Walter Mantell states, that according to the 
astive traditions, a large Rail was contemporary 
with the Moa, and formed a principal article of 
food among their ancestors. It was known to the 
North Islanders by the name of “‘ Moho,” and to 
the South Islanders by that of ‘“Takahé”; but 
the bird was considered by both natives and Euro- 
peans to have been long since exterminated by the 
wild cats and dogs ; not an individual having been 
seen or heard of since the arrival of the English 
colonists. On comparing the head of the bird with 
the fossil cranium and mandibles, and the figures 
and descriptions in the Zoological Transactions 
(Pl. 56), my son was at once convinced of their 
identity. It may not be irrelevant to add, that in 
the course of Mr. Walter Mantell’s journey from 
Banks’ Peninsula along the coast to Otago, he 
learned from the natives that they believed there 
til ‘existed in that country the only indigenous 
terrestrial quadruped, except a species of rat, which 
dere are any reasonable grounds for concluding 
New Zealand ever possessed. While encamping at 
Arowenua, in the district of Timaru, the Maoris 
asured them that about ten miles inland there was 
aquadruped which they called Kéuréke, and that 
twas formerly abundant, and often kept by their 
ancestors in a domestic state asa pet animal. It 
was described as about two feet in length, with 
coarse grisly hair; and must have more nearly 
reseinbled the otter or badger than the beaver or 
omithorynchus, which the first accounts 
semed to suggest as the probable type. The offer 
of a liberal reward induced some of the Maoris to 
tart for the interior of the country where the 
ke was supposed to be located; but they 
tetumed without having obtained the slightest 
of the existence of such an animal: my son, 
oWever, expresses his belief in the native ac- 
Counts, and that if the creature no longer exists, 
a tenmination is of very recent date. In con- 
Cuding this brief narrative of the discovery of a 
genus of birds once contemporary with the colossal 
toa, and hitherto only known by its fossil remains, 
toremark, that this highly interesting fact 


m to confirm the conclusions expressed in my 
mmunications to the Geological Society, namely, 


were coeval with some of the existing species of 
birds peculiar to New Zealand, and that their final 
extinction took place at no very distant period, and 
long after the advent of the aboriginal Maoris. 

Mr. Gould then addressed the meeting, and 
pointed out the zoological characters of the bird 
discovered by Mr. Mantell ; which he had no hesi- 
tation in identifying as the species formerly charac- 
terized, from its osseous remains, by Prof. Owen 
under the name of Notornis Mantelli. Mr. Gould 
in adverting to the extreme interest with which 
the present existence of a species which was cer- 
tainly contemporary with the Moa must be re- 
garded, pointed out from the preserved skin which 
was on the table how accurate a prevision of its 
character had been made by Prof. Owen, when 
investigating the fragments ‘from which our first 
knowledge of it had been derived.—Prof. Owen 
made some remarks upon the probable causes of 
the extinction of the larger species of wingless 
birds, and in doing so paid a tribute to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of Mr. Walter Mantell in advancing 
scientific inquiry in New Zealand. 





EruNoLocicaL.—Vice-Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Dr. Camps 
‘On the Chinese’ was read:—The author treated of 
the history, dynasties, religion, philosophy, and lan- 
guages of the Celestial Empire. 
covered with books, prints, maps, and objects illus- 
trative of the paper. Information on the Manchu 
language and its relation to the Chinese and Euro- 
pean languages was given by the author,—A con- 
versation was then carried on by Sir C. Malcolm, 
General Briggs, Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. Jones, Dr. 
Moore, and others, with two Chinese gentlemen 
present --for whom Mr. Parkes interpreted. Mr. 
Cull drew attention to a volume of Manchu—i.e. 
Tartar—edicts with their translation, which had 
just arrived from Canton,—being a present to the 
Society from Mr. Meadows. 





INSTITUTION OF Crv1L ENGINEERS.—W. Cubitt, 
Esq. President, in the chair.—‘ A Comparative 
View of the recorded Explosions in Coal Mines,’ 
by Mr. W. West. The Reports of Faraday, Lyell, 
De la Beche, Playfair, and others were carefully 
analyzed and tabulated ; from which it appeared, 
that tendencies towards a dangerous condition ex- 
isted in mines reputed to be comparatively safe, 
and that these tendencies were so numerous, and 
varied so suddenly in their nature and extent, as to 
necessitate attention to every kind of precaution. 
The different depths of mines, varying from 75 
yards at Darley to 300 yards at Haswell, did not 
appear to have any influence on the accidents. The 
tendency to the emission of carburetted hydrogen 
gas from certain seams would have appeared a 
more rational reason ; though the records did not 
appear to bear out that theory,—as mines receiving 
a tolerable character had been the scene of repeated 
explosions. For instance, the Jarrow Mine, where, 
although reported ‘‘to be not very fiery,” there 
had been six explosions in the course of twenty- 
eight years, and 140 persons had been killed.— 
The compatibility of general good ventilation with 
the occasional occurrence of the most fatal explo- 
sions, was particularly dwelt on. The witnesses 
on the inquests after the Haswell and the Jarrow 
accidents agreed that the ‘ventilation was per- 
fect,” ‘the pit full of air,” and ‘‘the air quite 
good, and plenty of it.” The fault, then, did not 
lie in the quantity of air, but rather in the diffi- 
culty of directing it so generally throughout all 
parts of the mine as toe sweep away the gas as it 
was produced. The ‘‘splits” for the air were no- 
ticed; and the condition of the goaf, the pockets 
of gas formed in the roof, and the sudden irrup- 
tions from the occasional falls in the goaf and old 
stalls, were dwelt on,—and, combined with the inju- 
dicious use of unprotected lights, and the liability 
of accident to the lamps, were shown to have been 
the probable causes of all the explosions.—The pre- 
cautions for saving life on the occurrence of acci- 
dents—such as abolishing bratticed shafts, and sink- 
ing a pair at each mine, at such distances apart as 
should insure one remaining intact in case of an 


e table was_ 


nace, and conducting the return air into the up- 
cast shaft at some height above the fire ; together 
with several minor details for insuring the constant 
working of the exhausting apparatus, to draw off 
the fatal “‘after-damp, or didhe dais"= ern in- 
sisted on.—The rashness and carelessness of the 
miners were instanced with regret; but it was 
shown that by education and good example their 
better qualities must be brought out, and that 
then, the best safeguard against accident would be 
the instinctive love of life, and a knowledge of 
impending danger from the infringement of any of 
the precautionary regulations established in the 
mines. The improvement of the workmen was, 
therefore, strongly insisted on,—as more real benefit 
would probably result from such measures than 
from the appointment of a host of Government 
Inspeetors.—The paper was illustrated by dia- 
grams of the author’s views of the forms of “‘ Goaf 
Hollows” and ‘‘Goaf Basins,” as well as by several 
plans of mines, &c. 

A paper was read ‘On the Ventilation of Col- 
lieries, theoretically and practically considered,’ by 
Mr. W. P. Struve. 





Socrety or Arts.—Mr. F. Cooke, V.P. in the 
chair.—A paper detailing the institution, rise, 
progress, and success of the Society, with statistics 
of the rewards given; the subjects for which pre- 
miums were offered, the discoveries and useful 
results elicited, &c., was read by Mr, J. H. Mur- 
chison, The improvement effected in the Society 
during the last five years was strikingly shown :— 
crowned as it is by the large accession of members 
in the past season—more than 250—and manifest- 
ing itself in the highly improved state of the 
finances. 

The Exhibition of Inventions, &c. was opened 
to the visitors and members in the Model Room. 
Apart. from the interest attaching to the whole 
Exhibition as an attempt to show the direction 
taken by ingenuity during a given period, there 
are some mechanical contrivances here which 
should be mentioned. Amongst these are, the 
striking electric clock of Mr. Ehephard, so con- 
trived that any inequality in the working of the 
battery does not affect the clock ; the pressure- 
gauges of M. Bourdon ;—Shaw’s new air-gun ; &c. 
—The number of contrivances to meet sanitary 
and domestic wants is very large. 


Syro-Ecrpt1an.—J. Lee, L.L.D., in the chair. 
—The chairman opened the meetings of the session 
by observations on the progress of the Society 
and the advance made in Oriental Literature 
during the recess.—Mr. W. B. Barker exhibited 
impressions of rare and curious seals and gems from 
the East :—amongst which were achalcedony which 
had belonged to one of the Shapurs of the Sassanian 
dynasty,—the intaglio representing what the in- 
scription calls Shapur i lut — “the flower of 
Shapur ;” an Arabic seal bearing the inscription 
Min subar Kudor— ‘whosoever perseveres will suc- 
ceed in his undertakings ;” another, bearing a verse 
from ‘Omar il Farad,’—“ faithlessness and forget- 
fulness are not in my disposition ;” the seal of 
Kobad, the father of Nushirwan ; an intaglio on 
a dark red jasper representing the heads of Socrates 
and Xanthippe, supposed to be unique, (bought at 
Hamadan) ; an impression of a head of Minerva, 
which, on inspection, discloses that the helmet forms 
the head of Socrates in front and of Silenus behind 
—helow there is a tragic mask at the close of the 
neck of Minerva; a Persian seal bearing the follow- 
ing poetic inscription, ‘I ask assistance from the 
mercy of God against the sorrows of fate ;” two 
intaglios on each side of a white quartz, with an 
inscription in Persian words in Greek characters ; 
several Babylonian and Pehlevi seals with charac- 
teristic subjects ; heads of Sappho, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Diogenes; Chimera’s, &c.—Mr. W. 
H. Black exhibited several Oriental manuscripts. 
—Mr. S. Sharpe read a paper ‘ On the Chronology 
of the Book of Judges.’-—Mr. Sharpe pointed out 
on the map the several nations who attacked the 
Israelitesafter the death of Joshua, and theextent of 
country that each conquered. His aim was to prove 
that the several invasions mentioned in the book 








explosion injuring the other ; the “scaling off” of 





that the Dinornis, Palapteryx, and related forms, 


a portion of the fresh air for the exhausting fur- 





were not all in succession, but that probably they 
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took place in part at the same time. If all the in- 
tervals of time mentioned in the history are con- 
sidered as successive and added up together, they 
form about 390 years between Joshua and Samuel. 
But in Mr. Sharpe’s view the whole took place in 
150 years; and this, he argued, agrees with 
the genealogies in which Moses is fourth from 
Jacob, and Jesse, the contemporary of Samuel, 
tenth in descent from that patriarch. Mr. Sharpe 
thus placed Joshua’s death at about B.c. 1250,— 
and the going out from Egypt under Moses at 
about B.c. 1800. Mr. Black admitting that there 
must be some synchronical events among those re- 
corded in the Book of Judges, inasmuch as the 
sum total of the times stated therein exceeded the 
period that could be allowed for the events in 
the general scale of chronology—still, he urged that 
the excess was not so great as Mr. Sharpe con- 
sidered it to be, and insisted that the period of 480 
years stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, as having elapsed 
between the Exodus and the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, ought not to be explained away in 
the mere supposition that the descent of David 
from Judah presented too few generations. Mr. 
Black considered that it was more likely that some 
unworthy name or names had been omitted in the 
genealogy (according to Jewish custom) than that 
so important a date as that of the foundation of the 
Temple should be erroneous, He rejected Paul's 
alleged period of 450 years in Acts xiii. 20. as too 
loose a statement, and too uncertain a reading to 
be relied on for the support of the longer chrono- 
logy, or even to be allowed to embarrass the sub- 
ject ; but he pointed out a much stronger con- 
firmation of 480 years in the speech of Jephthah 
(Judges xi. 26), who declared that in his time the 
Israelites had been possessed of the country east- 
ward of the Jordan 300 years; whereas Mr. 
Sharpe’s theory allows of no more than half of that 
time for the events of the whole book.—Dr. H. 
Yates, Dr. Camps, Mr. T. Wright, and other 
members took part in this discussion. 


ScrentTiric Gossip—We are desirous of calling 
attention to a set of resolutions passed at the recent 
meeting, at Newhaven, of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. On that occasion 
it was ‘‘Resolved—That in the foundation and main- 


tenance of numerous magnetical and meteorological | 


observations, the British Government have evinced 
an appreciation of the claims of science, and a 
readiness to contribute liberally to its support, 
which challenge the admiration of the scientific 
world, 
are now in progress at the Toronto Observatory 
to test the practicability of self-registering photo- 
graphic methods, the system of concerted auroral 
observations recently organized by Capt. Lefroy, 
and the peculiar interest attached to magnetic ob- 
servations made near the focus of maximum in- 
tensity, render it highly desirable that the Toronto 
Observatory should be continued in activity for a 
somewhat longer period. And inasmuch as a very 
extensive series of meteorological observations, em- 
bracing the entire area of the United States, is now 
in progress of organization by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and it would add exceedingly to the 
value of the proposed observations if simultaneous 


ones could be obtained from the region north of | 
the United States, extending even to the shores of | 


Hudson’s Bay and the coast of Labrador ; there- 
fore, Resolved—That the British Government and 
the Directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company be in- 
vited to co-operate with the observers in the 
United States in united and systematic meteorolo- 
gical inquiries.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Academy, 8.— Mr. Green ‘On Anatomy.’ 
Geographical, half-past 8.—Capt. Fitzroy, * Considerations 
on the Isthmus of America.’"—Mr. A. Petermann, ‘ Pro- 
wo gf African Exploration under Messrs. Overweg and 
arth. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business.—Mr. Gray,‘ On _ the 

Species of Deer.\—Mr. Gaskoin,* On the Habits of Heix 

ea.’—Mr. Fraser, * On undescribed Species of Birds in 
Menagerie at Knowsley.’—Kev. K. T. Lowe, ‘On the Fishes 
of Madeira.” 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. J. J. Mechi, ‘ On English Agricul- 

ture, with a View to its Amendmeut.’ 

Tuovrs. Royal, half-past 8—Bakerian Lecture, by Mr. Faraday, 
“Un the Magnetic Character and Action of Oxygen in the 
Atmosphere.’ 

—  Antiquaries, 8. 
= Numismatic, > 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 


Mon. 


Wep. 














Fer. Botanical, 8.—Anniversary. 
Sar. Medical, 8. 
= Royal, 4—Anniversary. 





FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 


OF the objects of those to whom this Exhibition 
—opened at the Gallery of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours—is due, we have already 
given something like a preliminary sketch. A 
winter collection of the works of artists which at 
no cost to themselves might bring them, while the 
great galleries are closed, into the presence of their 


patrons, and afford collectors the opportunity of |* 


selection,—is the purpose of those who now appear 
for the first time by this result. 

There are circumstances of novelty superadded 
to the claims of excellence which help to recommend 
the present Exhibition to public consideration,— 
and demand a few words of comment. A Gallery 
whose Exhibitions have hitherto been confined to 
the works of only a picked class of artists—the asso- 
ciated members of the Society to whom these 
apartments belong—assembles for the first time the 
labours of many of the leading artists of the day 
differing as muchin Art-politics as in Art-prac- 
tice. It has become for the time a sort of neutral 
ground, informed by the spirit of an Art-republic. 
A veteran Academician hangs by the side of a 
youthful member of one of the youngest of the 
Art-Societies,-—and a generous co-operation is 
limited here by no rules of caste or class. This is 
itself a wholesome agency.—The processes of oil- 
painting are here brought into immediate and in- 
structive comparison with those /oaded and impasted 
body-coloured treatments against which we have 
contended on more than one former occasion. We 
think our objections are here most perfectly exem- 
plified by the contrast. Whileit has none of the 
qualities which oil-painting possesses owing to the 
process of transparent glazing over the prepared 
opaque surface, the former method has also none of 
that delicacy which in the early painters in water 
colours—Cousins, Paul Sandby, Hearne, Girtin, or 
Turner—made this peculiar department of Art 
one of great refinement. The vice of this modern 


fashion,—this distempered painting—is so exhibited 


here as to point a moral to the conscientious 
beginner. 
The arrangement of the pictures in this Exhibi- 


| tion is so well managed as to give to the whole 
| assemblage a homogeneous look. 
Resolved—That the experiments which | 


Each picture is 
inclosed in a mount, or framing, of one particular 
tinted paper :—affecting, in some few instances, the 
oil-picture in a slight degree, by lowering its gene- 
ral tone in consequence of the contrast between it 
and its mount. This has, however, not occurred 
to an extent that has created any material dis- 
turbance of the general harmony of the whole. 
The themes which, as usual, have abundantly 


| exercised the water-colour painter here, are, the 


literal landscape or the rustic figure. Subjects from 


| history or poetry are few ; while in the latter there is 
| evidently a tendency rather to imitate the conven- 
| tions established by Etty than to take inspiration 


from the subject itself. Of the genre school, there 
are many brilliant examples :—for the most part 
the studies for well-known and highly-esteemed 
productions—wrought up afterwards to a greater 
degree of completion than is customarily seen in 
the model designs for pictures. There is obviously 
such a look of definitive arrangement in these as 
could be expected only in works executed from 
those of larger dimensions, rather than for them. 
Some very able studies of female character—heads, 
though small, yet carried to a great degree of com- 
pletion—merit attention. Turner is chief in the 
department of landscape :—whether in the render- 
ing of such a natural phenomenon as Vesuvius in 
Eruption,—in classical subject,—or in pastoral, 
like that which represents The Junction of the 
Greta and the Tees. The last is the well-known 
drawing executed for a well-known topographical 
work,—admirably engraved, if we recollect cor- 
rectly, by the hand of John Pye. In foreign 
scenery the Exhibition is rich, -Mediterranean 
shore, inland lake, forest, or mountain pass.— 
Architectural forms in cities of the Middle Age 





republics—or of monarchical states—are mutate 
and varied. Romance has her representative 
and the sports of the field or the pastimes me 
occupations of peasant life have furnished their 
themes. The more lowly subjects of fruit and 
still-life put in their claims to notice, asserted 
some of the most distinguished professors of this 
class :—and in a word, no department can be said 
to be without its representative artist in this 
Exhibition. 

Of the poetic class, —Frolic (251), The Daughters 
of Hesperus (256), and Perseus and Andy. 
meda (259), by Mr. Frost,—The Sirens, a Sketch 
from Spenser's Fairie Queene, and Astarte (229) 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill—present that class of om 
bination known under the head of the Academic — 
and following out in their design those received 
treatments of which Titian and Poussin are the chief 
exponents.—There are by Mr. Cope, sketches for 
his picture of Pastorella,—and another for a pie. 
ture of Family Reading (152) :—together with the 
chiaroscuro study for his recent picture of Lear ang 
Cordelia (206),—showing the principle on which 
the work itself was conducted. Mr. Gilberts 
sketch for his picture of the Assembled Character 
From Shakespeare, and Falstaff reviewing his Recruit 
(183)—a humorous design—are evidences here of 
this artist’s fancy. Neither Mr. Tenniell’s Alep 
ander’s Feast (144), nor Mr. Patten’s Christian 
Graces (141), nor his Golden Age (147), nor Mr, 
Redgrave’s Ophelia (125), nor the same artist's 
subjects in the frame marked 161, will be accepted 
as refined manifestations of the poetic vein of their 
respective authors.—A small unpretending study 
of An Italian Guitar Player (119), drawn from 
nature, is eloquent of congenial feeling with the 
best works of Luino and the Lombard school. I 
is seldom that we have to point to the exercises 
in Art of the titled in the land ; but Lord Compton 
presents an honourable exception of intelligence 
and taste in a very elegant little study here. Mr, 
Uwins’s sketch of Cupid and Psyche (150) and— 
turning from the profane to the sacred—Mr. E. 
Corbould’s Jesus of Nazareth (196), will not satisfy 
the devout believer nor the instructed amateur, 

Two sketches by Mr. Charles Landseer, from 
the pages of Walter Scott, in frame No. 9, are the 
subjects of pictures which have given him a speti- 
ality in the illustrative department of his art. 
Kenny Meadows, better known by his wood-et 
designs, contributes two illustrations from Shak. 
speare,—from Twelfth Night (26), and from As You 
Like It (32). Both are in water colours ;—a style 
in which, though new to him, he evidences much 
talent, and gives pledge of future improvement. 
Mr. Brooke’s Pastor's Visit (49)—a scene from ‘The 
Deserted Village’—is less hard and more refined 
in taste than his pictures. We have here again 
Mr. Uwins’s Saint Manufactory (54),—as well & 
the oil picture from whence it is derived,—now 
appositely re-produced.—There are the usual taste 
and originality of style m Mr. Chalon’s present 
ment of Sophia Western (72). The Sketch forthe 
picture of Dr. Johnson perusing the manuscript 
the Vicar of Wakefield, as the last resource for rete 
ing Goldsmith from the hands of the Bailiffs (78), 
and The original Sketch for the picture of Danid 
Defoe, and the Manuscript of Robinson Crusoe (217), 
are the model designs for the two excellent finishel 
pictures which have contributed so much to Mr. 
E. M. Ward's reputation. There is here also te 
design by Mr. Hook, the newly elected Associate, 
of his able picture of The Refuge taken by Franca 
Novello and his Wife (114). ; 

Some of the studies of Mr. Frith’s best and pri 
cipal works—an artist who stands chief among hit 
class—are here. There are the sketches of Mk 
Coming of Age (118), of The Old English Mery 
making (134),—of The Village Pastor (153), 
of Lord Foppington describing his way of past 
the four-and-twenty hours (245) :—all desi 
examples of the artist’s style.—Mr. Egg’s That 
Scenes from ‘The Devil upon Two Stick, 
‘The Husband Abroad and at Home’ (128),—a0! 
‘ Katherine and Petruchio’ (282), are excellent * 
miniscences of pictures good in sentiment and # 
colour.—There are also here Mr. M‘Innes s#4 
for his pleasing picture of Detaining a Custom 
(136) ; an excellent little group by Mr. F 
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Goodall called The Pedlar (140) ; Mr. Frank Stone’s 
; - a1 sketches for his two popular pictures, Zhe 
Impending Mate, and Mated (170),—two little 
norceauc of which we covet the possession, —almost 
ferring them, for more correctness of design and 
completeness, to the larger works ; and The Lesson 
930), by the same artist,—one of the most pleasing 
of his delineations of female beauty.—Mr. Eddis's 
sketch of The Little Fortune Teller (171) is no 
very piquant reminder of the conventions of the 
Romneys, Hoppners, and Beecheys of former days. 
We must not overlook Mr. John Absolon’s 
Sketch numbered 193,—a group full of beauty ; 
nor Mr. Wingfield’s costume figure The Poet's 
Reverie (226),—which has some quaintness to make 
it be remarked. Also not to be overlooked are 
Mr. Frederick Pickersgill’s studies for his large 
picture of The Search for the Body of Harold (238) 
and for a Scene in the Riots in the Reign of Henry 
the Second (244)—as evidences of the artist powers 
in the picturesque combination of human forms.— 
Mr. Cattermole’s drawings are, as usual, marked 
by sincerity of purpose,—and present in full force 
the originality of his style. The Intercepted Letter 
(248), The Dagger Scene from Macbeth (255), and 
the Presentiment of Ill (263) are three good ex- 
amples of his power :—though we have seen from 
the same hand, we think, other versions of the 
deluded Thane more in accordance with the spirit 
of the great Bard’s creation——Mr. Webster's 
little sketches for ‘‘ The First Day of Oysters” 
(280) and ‘‘ The Rubber” (285) are sure to attract, 
from the force of their character as much as from 
their mastery of arrangement.—TZhe Secret (290), 
by Mr. Solomon, is an episode from one of his 
former pictures:—and Mr. Ansdell’s Sportsman 
and Dogs (297) is one of the most perfect works 
that we have ever seen from his hands.—There are 
other examples from the same hand of progress in 
subjects of diminished scale. 
Of the studies of female character Mr. Elmore 
has contributed the best,—in Reflection (34), and 
Beatrice (40). These are two charming heads :— 





a certain want of atmospheric truth, are most 
agreeably conscientious in the correct delineation 
of their forms. Mr, Edward Cooke has contributed 
some of his equally careful studies of the Villa 
d’ Este, Tivoli (288),—of The Fountain (165),—which 
show his honesty of purpose and his care. Mr. 
Linton’s versions of Venice in 148, and in St. 
Giorgio at Venice (142), are conspicuous among ex- 
amples of beautiful landseape ; while The Avenue 
at Greenhill, Hampstead (105) bespeaks his expe- 
rienced touch.—In Mr. Pyne’s view of the Teatro 
Malibran at Venice (157) there is much merit. 

Among the mass of domestic interiors, there is 
none superior to that In the Campagna at Rome 
(51), by Mr. A. Glennie. It is remarkable for its 
truth and modesty. Of the general studies of Mr. 
C. Vacher, Jtaly (173) must be distinguished as 
very rich in colour. We have also Zhe Atlas 
Mountains from the road to Constantine and the 
Plain of Metidjah, Africa, (188)—and his brilliant 
view of Venice from the Riva dei Schiavone (75). 
—The last for depth of colour is perhaps one of 
Mr. Vacher’s most fortunate performances. 

From Mr. Oakley’s pencil the most prominent | 
contribution is Reduced from better days (12): and 
by Mr. Frederick Tayler we have a happy combi- | 
nation of human and animal forms in Mighland | 
Boy with dead Stag and Deerhounds (121),—Mr. 
W. A. Knell exhibits the Original Sketch for the 
picture in the Royal collection at Osborne, painted | 
by command of H.R.H. Prince Albert, representing 
the arrival of His Royal Highness at Dover, in Fe- | 
bruary, 1840 :—very Stanfield-ish in its general 
bias.—Mr. W. Hunt is most important in his single 
figure of The Admonition (86). 

In the landscape class, Mr. Copley Fielding’s 
chaste View, looking to the Head of Loch Fyne (295) 
stands its ground well near the resplendent hues 
of the neighbouring Turners,—while it inculcates 
a lesson to the off-hand, maniéré treatments whose 
seale of colour is so apparent, and whose indefi- 
niteness of intention is so confusing. It shows how 
important to the artistic mind it is, with a view to 





the title of the first being an équivoque. Two | the successful realization of truth, that it should 


sketches by Lord Compton of A Child at Rome (5) 
and another at Ischia (74) have much graceful 


| be docile and free from conceit. 


The strut of self- 
assumed superiority is certain to carry its own 


feeling. The same quality is discernible in Mr. | retributive justice with it :—the consequence is, 


Topham’s Lassie Knitting (17),—in another Study | 


from Nature (22) and in the Highland Mother, by 
the same artist (121). There is excellence in Mr. 
Alfred Tripp's Study of an Irish Child (47),—in 
Mr. Carl Haag’s Fisher Girl of Procida (61),—in 
Mr. Jenkins’s Shrimper, Coast of France (80),—in 
Mr, Oakley’s Young Gipsey (108),—in Mr. Charles 
Luey's Study of aw Head from Nature (181), a 
study, it is presumed, for the Head of Cromwell’s 
daughter in his large picture painted some time 
since,—in Mr. Hollins’ Gleaner (20),—and in Mr. 
H. Le Jeune’s Study of a Female Head (246). 

In the class of book illustrations, Mr. George 
Cruikshank enables us to renew our acquaintance 
with a frame of Original Sketches (189) and with 
Four of the Original Sketches illustrating ‘ The 
Miser’s Daughter’ (221) :—full of humorous fancy. 
So are also the Original Sketches by him being a 
Portion of the Series illustrating the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott (174). At the head of interior pre- 
sentments stands Mr. David Roberts :— whether 
inhis Study, made on the spot, of the Chetrinée de la 
Sail. d Audience des Magistrats du Franc de Bruges 
(90}—or in The Crypt of Rossyln Chapel, showing 
the Prentice Pillar (57). Mr. Hart has let us see 

re some of his drawings of Italian interiors. The 
Pulpit in the Cathedral of Siena, executed by Nicolao 

mo (254), described in the page of Vasari, 
~The Court-Yard of the Borgello at Florence— 
dan Interior in the Church of St. Francisco at 
4sisi, prove by their architectural forms of the 
middle ages, that he does not restrict his inves- 
tigations to one class of objects. In this class Mr. 
ungwood also has shown his ability in a power- 
falinterior of The Chancel of Cobham Church (139) : 
~#s has Mr. R. M‘Innes in the Interior of the 
Duomo, San Geminiano (167). 
Of the exteriors of foreign cities, those by Mr. 
Price are most conspicuous. There is great 
Merit in Santa Lucia, Naples (20); in The Ponte 
+ Orefice, Florence (37); and in Genoa, looking 
twards Porto Fino (29) :—which, notwithstanding 





extravagance, or common-place. 

Of the chiefs who have contributed from their | 
portfolios we shall merely say, that the best con- 
tributions are by Messrs. Witherington, John | 
Martin, Niemann, D’Egville, Hering, Palmer, | 
Harding, Branwhite, A. Clint, John Wilson, jun., | 
C. Bentley, Webnert, James Uwins, Palmer, | 
C. R. Stanley, Frank Dillon, George Fripp, 
Penley, J. W. Allen, Duncan, Davidson, Evans, 
Nesfield, Gastineau, Percy, Boddington, Jutsum, | 
Richardson, Dodgson, and Callow.—The pains- 
taking architecture of Mr. Mackenzie, and the | 
vigour of his bolder brother Prout, must not be 
overlooked. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Copies from the Old Masters. 

Tue dulness of such a November day as Wed- 
nesday last, when it was our duty to inspect the 
copies which have been made during the past 
Autumn at this Institution, was not redeemed by 
any pleasure which we derived from that inspec- 
tion. More than an average of mediocrity cha- 
racterizes the copies generally. We cannot look | 
on them without feeling how much time has been 
thrown away in mere mechanical employment,— 
how many minds have been deluded by the hope 
that because they were occupied, they were ad- 
vancing. Added to this painful consideration, is a 
knowledge of what is likely to be one result of 
the pecuniary necessities of these copyists. As 
before, their works will probably be purchased by 
low and dishonest dealers ; in whose hands, after 
having undergone the processes of smoking, lining, | 
and varnishing, they will re-appear in the shop | 
windows of Holborn or of Fleet Street,—or find | 
their way into the country gaudily framed, there | 
to impose on the unwary and the credulous. 

There are few indeed of these copies which | 
bear the impress of intelligence or furnish evidence | 





of critical appreciation.—Of the Holy Family, by | 


Schiavone, Miss Clara Cawse, has made the best | 


of three copies, all done the size of the original, 
Miss Guthrie’s is next in merit. Neither, how- 
ever, has the delicate yet decided touch of the 
original.—Three smaller copies of the same are 
very unimportant. Salvator Rosa’s Landscape has 
been indifferently studied by two copyists on the 
same scale. Three smaller copies are poorly and 
coarsely executed.—The three studies from Llorente 
Heinau’s Joseph caressing the Infant Saviour, are 
all alike indifferent.—The so-called Annibal Car- 
racci’s Academy figure entitled The Toilet has 
a few copyists on a smaller scale. All these pro- 
ductions are hard, dry, and mechanical transcripts, 
without a ray of feeling.—Spagnoletto’s Sibyl is 
best copied, small, in water colour, by Miss 
Charlotte Cowel, Miss Emily Farmer, and Miss 
Santagnello. The best large copy, in oil, by Miss 
Hemming, is wanting in freedom of touch, 

The Zhree Flemish Musicians, by Jordaens, is 
best copied by Mr. Baines. His copy is wanting 
in transparency and richness of colour; but there 
are decision in the touch and resemblance in the 
characters of the heads. Of two others, the same 
size as the original, the best is by Mr. Charles 
Dowley.—The Landscape with Waterfall by Both 
is very poorly appreciated by four students :—the 
purity of the water being entirely missed. OC. 
Pearson's is the best,—and that is good only by 
the comparison.—The Nun, said to be by Titian, 
has one copy, the size of the original, by Mr. E. 

sborne. Of the two smaller ones, by Mesdames 
Hill and Andrade, the first named is the best. 

The Ship Sovereign Royal, built at Woolwich in 
the veign of Charles the First, with portrait of her 


| builder, Six Phineas Pette, by old Vandevelde, is 


respectably copied by Mr. Charles Aug. Morne- 
wick, for the brother of its proprietor, Lord Yar- 
borough. — Sebastian Bourdon’s picture of Our 
Saviour at the Well has only one copier, on the same 
scale, in oil,—Mr. James Hall. His copy is slight, 
—but gives evidences of feeling.—Mr. Wichelo in 
making a water-colour drawing from the same, has 
confined himself mostly to the figures,—and altered 
in consequence the shape. His work is not, how- 
ever, a very attractive resemblance of Bourdon’s. 
Vander Neer’s River View is best in the hands 
of Mr. F. W. Watts. It was touched by him with 


| feeling, is good in tone and colour,—and the dis- 


tance is well appreciated.__There is merit in each 
of two other copies, of the same size as the ori- 
ginal, by Mr. F. 8. Hayes and Mr. G. G. Dalotz, 
—Mr. Joshua Taylor's is the best of three 
smaller-sized copies. —Of the Portrait of Queen 
Mary there is a respectable study, the same size, 
by Mr. A. F. Plass. Of four smaller copies, the 
best is by Miss Solomon. 

Guercino’s road-side picture of the youthful S¢. 
John has been the most attractive of all the sub- 
jects here offered. There are no fewer than ten 
copies as large as the original :—the best being by 
ladies. Of these, the one of greatest merit is by 
Miss Greener. It is a water-colour drawing, as 
large as the original picture ; and so well executed 
that at a distance, for power, force and brilliancy 
of tone, it can scarcely be distinguished from an 
oil picture. It is only on near inspection that the 
material in which it is wrought is detected,—and 
then, principally from the degree of hatching em- 
ployed to arrive at the full force of the original.— 
Miss Andrade, Miss Clara Cawse, and Mr. W, 
Hay we mention in the order of their respective 
degrees of approximation to the characters of the 
original.—Of three miniature copies, Miss Char- 
lotte B. Morris has contributed the best. 

Mr. W. J. Rivers has made a copy of Velasquez’ 
Spanish Peasant Girl, the same size as the picture, 
The picture itself has good character,—but is hot 
and monotonous in its tones, Miss Andrade’s is the 
best of three smaller copies.— Annibal Carracci’s 
study of St. John in the Wilderness has only one 
copy made of it,—in water colours, by Miss San- 
tagnello. Of the Christ at Emmaus, one of the 
repetitions of the well-known Titian, Mr. Brown 
has made the best of three small studies. It has 
some sense of colour and tone.—Mr. Holt has made 
a study of half of the principal figure, of the same 
size.—The rest are worthless. 

There are three copies the same size, and four on 
a smaller scale, of Velasquez’ Spanish Shepherd. Of 
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these, the best are by Mr. George Walkerand Mr. W. | 


J. Rivers.—Mr. W. Hay and Mr. J. Blackall have 
copied the Hercules and Dejanira with ability.— 
Of the Portraits of Berghem and his Dog there are 
five, the same size. The best in oil, is by Miss 
Hemming,—the best in water colours by Miss 
Brimmer.—Mr. A. F. Plass has made the best 
study of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Sir 
Richard Worsley :—not avery remarkable example 
of the master. Mr. Edmund Havell and Mr. W. 
Farmer are next in merit. 

Of Tintoretto’s Descent from the Cross Mr. Havell 
has made an exercise in composition by selecting 
two of the figures and combining them after his 
own design, so as to make a kind of conversation 
piece. The scheme of tone is adhered to ; the 
artist vindicating himself from the imputation of 
mere mechanical employment and mental torpor 
by sustaining in his adaptation of the parts the 
principle of colour which the Venetian painter had 
in view.—Of one of the best repetitions by Tivian 
of his Magdalen Mr. Fox has made the best of five 
copies which are of the same dimensions. Though 
he has not attained to the richness of tone, he has 
drawn and painted the figure with care and feeling. 
—Of seven small copies of the same, the best are 
those by Miss Ellen Drummond and by Miss 
Mary Anne Sharp. 

The Duchess of Lorraine, by Rembrandt, has at- 
tracted a number of imitators. Of these, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. V. Rimer, and Miss Hill are the 
chief. There are no less than six copies in oil the 
size of the original,—four small,—and two.in water 
colours. Scarcely one of these can be said to have 
caught the feeling of delicacy which prompted the 
painter in the making out of the features and other 
details. —Mr. Baines’s is perhaps the best for trans- 
parency and touch. 

A novel idea is exhibited by a sculptor—Mr. C. 
A. Rivers. He has two small groups in the round 
suggested by the two pictures Hercules and Deja- 
niva and The Toilet. They show enterprise at 
the least, if they do not coincide with the condi- 
tions under which a group should be produced. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
THE Select Committee ee by the House 
of Commons to consider the present accommoda- 





tion afforded by the National Gallery, and the best | 


mode of preserving and exhibiting to the public 
the works of Art given to the nation or purchased 
by Parliamentary grants,—to whom were referred 
the Report of the Select Committee on Arts and 
Manufactures of 1836, the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Works of 
Art in 1847—8, together with the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the state of 
the pictures in the National Gallery,—have made 
the following Report.— 


“In entering upon this inquiry your Committee, directed 
their attention to the reports of former committees, and to 
the information heretofore collected, in reference to the 
National Gallery. 

“A committee which was appointed to inquire into ‘The 
best means of extending a knowledge of the Arts and of the 
Principles of Design,’ and which sat during the Sessions 
1835 and 1836, collected evidence respecting the National 
Gallery, and the best mode of increasing its accommodation. 

“A committee which was appointed in 1841 to inquire 
into ‘The present State of the National Monuments and 
Works of Art, and to consider the best means for their pro- 
tection, and for affording facilities for their inspection,’ re- 
ported upon the National Gallery, and cited the great num- 
ber of men, women, and children who had visited that in- 
stitution without injury to the works of Art submitted to 
their view. Another committee was appointed in 1847-48 
to consider ‘The best mode of providing additional room 
for Works of Art given to the public or purchased by Par- 
liamentary grants.’ That committee observed that the pre- 
sent National Gallery was deficient in space for the accom- 
modation of the pictures, and recommended that ‘an en- 
larged and improved National Gallery sliould be constructed 
on the site of the present gallery.” They gave the following 
reasons in support of their recommendation :—‘ The com- 
manding position of the present site; its accessibility and 
nearness to the chief thoroughfares and centres of business; 
the uncovered ground in the rear of the building which 
might be available for its enlargement ; and the economy of 
a structure which from its position requires only one orna- 
mental front.’ The evidence upon which this opinion was 
founded has not been reported to the House, but having 
been referred to your Committee they have annexed it to 
this Report. 

“In addition to these reports, however, another important 
document was brought under the notice of your Committee, 
namely, the Report of a Commission appointed during the 
present year to ‘Inquire into the State of the Pictures in 


the National Gallery.’ This Report will be found at length 


in the Appendix; but your Committee are desirous of 
directing attention to some observations of the Commis- 
sioners, which cannot be neglected without risk to this valu- 
able collection of pictures. 

‘*The Commissioners, in considering the site and con- 
struction of the present National Gallery, reported as fol- 
low :— 

‘* «It appears to us that the building itself contains no ele- 
ment of danger to the pictures; the walls seem to be per- 
fectly dry, and the boarding upon themis well calculated to 
prevent any transmission of damp to the pictures. Without 
pronouncing an opinion as to whether the system of warm- 
ing is perfect or complete, we do not think that there is any 
such imperfection in the mode of regulating the tempera- 
ture of the rooms as to endanger the pictures, 

*** In considering the position of the National Gallery our 
attention was drawn to the vicinity of seyeral large chim- 
neys, particularly that of the baths and washhouses, and 
that connected with the steam-engine by which the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar-square are worked, from which great 
volumes of smokeare emitted. In the neighbourhood, also, 
the numerous chimneys of the various clubhouses are con- 
stantly throwing out a greater body of smoke than those of 
ordinary private residences; the proximity likewise of Hun- 
gerford Stairs, and of that part of the Thames to which 
there is a constant resort of steam-boats, may tend to aggra- 
vate this evil; but, on the other hand, it is to be observed 
that the very large open space in front and at the back of 
the building must be likely to establish a greater purity of 
atmosphere than is often attainable in the centre of crowded 
cities; the gravelly nature of the soil, also, on which the 
building is placed is a further circumstance in favour of the 
locality.’ 

“The Commissioners then proceed to notice that which 
constitutes, in their opinion, the chief source of danger to 
the pictures—namely, the injury arising from the dust and 
impure atmosphere to which they are continually exposed, 

“Upon this subject they observe that the central position 
of the gallery is attended with some disadvantages unnoticed 
in all former inquiries. ‘It appears,’ they state, ‘that the 
gallery is frequently crowded by large masses of people, 
consisting not merely of those who come for the purpose of 
seeing the pictures, but also of persons having obviously for 
their object the use of the rooms for wholly different pur- 
poses; either for shelter in case of bad weather, or as a place 
in which children of all ages may recreate and play, and not 
unfrequently as one where food and refreshments may con- 
veniently be taken. The evils consequent on these circum- 
stances can be moderated by the care of those who have 
charge of the Gallery in cases of extreme abuse. On the 
days on which the guard, after being changed, returns, to 
St. George’s Barracks, the numerous crowds of persons, 
without apparent calling or occupation who on such ocea- 
sions follow the military band, are stated to come in large 
bodies immediately after it has ceased playing, and fill the 
rooms of the National Gallery.’ 

“Your Committee examined Mr. Uwins and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thwaites, whose evidence confirms the Report of 
the Commissioners. Mr. Uwins said that many persons use 
the Gallery as a place of refreshment and for appointments, 
without any apparent reference to the pictures. The 
average of daily visitors is said to exceed 3,000. The dust 
and impure vapours occasioned by this number of persons 


| tend not only to cover the pictures with a film of dirt, but 


to produce, according to the opinion of Mr. Faraday, further 
injury to the colour of the paintings which will permanently 
diminish their value. 

** Your Committee examined Dr. Gustave F. Waagen, the 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, who stated that he 
had visited the National Gallery in 1835, and he considers 
that the pictures are altering in consequence of the atmo- 
sphere to which they are exposed. The average daily num- 
ber visiting the Gallery in Berlin is said by Dr, Waagen to 
be about 200 ; and the Gallery at Berlin affords more space 
for visitors than is given by our National Gallery. 

“Similar evidence in regard to the state of the pictures in 
the National Gallery was obtained from other witnesses, 
with the exception of Mr. Coningham, who seemed to re- 
gard the process of cleaning as the chief, if not the only 
danger to which pictures are exposed. 

“With a view to the preservation of the pictures, the 
Commissioners suggested that tlie pictures of moderate size 
might be covered with glass—a mode of protecting them 
which has been found successful in some instances where it 
has been tried in galleries in this country, and which it ap- 
pears has also been occasionally adopted in foreign galleries. 
The Commissioners further recommended that care should 
be taken to preserve the backs of the pictures from the dust 
and impurities continually deposited upon them, and which 
in regard to paintings on canvas are believed to constitute 
another source of injury. 

** Your Committee having carefully considered the Report 
of the Commission, together with the further evidence here 
collected, feel it to be their duty to offer the following ob- 
servations to the House :— 

‘*The present National Gallery does not afford space for 
the accommodation and due exhibition of the pictures be- 
longing to the nation: a considerable addition of space 
might, however, be obtained by the removal of the Royal 
Academy from their portion of the building. In the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the Committee of 1836, above refer- 
red to, there will be found a statement signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy, which statement asserts that 
apartments at Somerset House were originally bestowed on 
the Royal Academy by King George IIL, without any ex- 
pressed conditions; and that when the present gallery was 
built apartments were allotted to the Academy, and the 
plans of the room’ were submitted to their approval without 
any stipulations or definite agreement. Onthe other hand, 
the Report of the Committee of 1836 states that the Aca- 
demy may be compelled to quit the National Gallery when- 
ever public convenience requires theirremoval. If the pre- 
sent site were in all respects suited. to the accommodation 





of the national pictures, your Committee would at once 
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recommend that the portion of the building now occupies hall 
by the Royal Academy should be added to the Nation are & 
Gallery. It appears, however, that the present Site, altho 1 
well adapted for a public edifice, is considered by — part 
the witnesses whom your Committee have examined as « of R 
favourable for the preservation of the pictures, > fanta 

‘Many plans have been suggested by architects of emi. bas « 
nence, with the view of building on the Present site . 
National Gallery not unworthy of the nation. Upon . the a 
viewing the evidence here collected, yourCommittee “aun ceme’ 
however, recommend that any expenditure should be at figure 
present incurred for the purpose of increasing the accome A det 
modation of a National Gallery upon the existing site, 

“Your Committee are not prepared to state that the be ad 
preservation of the pictures and convenient access for the at Vi 
purpose of study and the improvement of taste would not, coura 
be better secured in a gallery further removed from the + 
smoke and dust of London; but being in ignorance of the aw 
site that might be selected, the soil on which it might near | 
stand, and the expense which might be incurred, th to an 
cannot positively recommend its removal elsewhere. Y turne 

** As a means of temporary preservation, your Committee 4 
approve of the suggestions of the Commission, namely, that with 
the pictures of moderate size should be covered with glass decor 
and that the backs of all the pictures should be carefully have 
protected: provided always, that such measures of proteg. + 
tion should be adopted with the utmost precaution and pot eI 
under the immediate direction and control of practical men, tuette 

“Your Comunittee reec d that i d attention mead 
should be paid to the regulations as well as to the venti. ia inte 
lation of the gallery; but while they feel that one of the y 
great objects of all public institutions fs, if possible, to form = 
the public taste and. grasify the publie eyes they-still think 
that the rule adopted in the British Museum with regard 
to the exclusion of very young children might with advan. MISS 
tage be introduced among the regulations of the Nationa} ANNU 
Gallery. Your Committee cannot concur in the opinion tabs 
that any evil results in the practice of copying pittures {op oo T A 
sale; and with respect to the disputed questions of cleaning etal 
and varnishes they forbear to express an opinion, and refey Miss D 
to the evidence printed with their Report. Deceml 

** With a view to the permanent preservation and exhibj, 
tion of the national pictures, your Committee are of opinion 
that a building large enough for the present national c9l- Gr: 
lection, and constructed in a style admitting of successive Sor 
additions in future years, would induce patriotic and gener- sy 
ous men to follow the examples from which the country has not b 
already deriyed so much benefit. It is of great importance, drama 
independently of the preservation of the pictures which the Macfa 
National Gallery already contains, that there should beg 
well-founded confidence that pictures presented or be- the au 
queathed to the Nation will be preserved with every pos legend 
sible care; and it is obvious that if any general impression effecti 
should prevail that pictures deposited in the National ith 
Gallery are liable to more injury than those in other collee- Deane 
tions, such an impression would check the liberality which made | 
it is for the interest of the Nation to encourage. bumer 

ee - i change 
. : quent! 
Frvz-Art Gossip.—The newspapers of the week J out — 
have announced the destruction by fire of the an- diliies 
cient and beautiful church of Cockermouth,— [| 4, m 
leaving scarcely a vestige save the walls and tower J gu i, 
to tell of one of the most interesting of our old subject 
English parochial monuments. The Church— perfor 
which contained many fine specimens of.Art—was, poser 
it is said, a magnificent building, and stood onan implies 
eminence that lifted it well to view. It was built on si tp 
the site of an original chapel endowed in 1399 b 
rig nap poets r 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland.—The, in- ess eff 
habitants of Cockermouth were proud, of their wrote 
church,—and the loss to the town is irreparable. _ beat & 
The Paris papers have a few names in their obis non, th 
tuary of the week, which they record with regreh 9 few wo 
M. Dubois, an architect of long standing, has. died B of thie | 
at an advanced age.—M. Louis Marvy, the lan Wher 
scape painter and eminent,engraver,—and M, Alex- Dire 
andre Fragonard, known both .asa painter and & ~ 
sculptor—have each received honourable testime J) 1. 
nials on the same melancholy occasion at the hands. fy, len 
of these public mouth-pieces. the nar 
It is stated that the Neapolitan Government § ,. 4...) 
has granted a sum of 20,000 ducats for continumg § oo .. 
the excavations of Pompeii. b 
The Brussells Herald says, that the Emperor of alterati 
Russia purposes to make a tunnel under the Nev fi ging | 
similar to our Thames Tunnel. M. Alaric Falconnet, out ang 
an eminent French engineer, has, it is added, with, 7 
received instructions to furnish plans for that objec That 
—The Exhibition of paintings of the Fine At may be 
Institute, in that city, is now open at the Hetel Maar 
Ville. ~ _eoe i Most in 
The foreign papers furnish an archzeological ince Wise—t 
dent or two,—which may be combined into 4 sing pretty g 
paragraph.—At Spalato, in Dalmatia, Dr. Fr § nus’, 
ciseo Carrara—who has been for some time, Bf erect, 


gaged, by order of the Austrian Government, 2 
making excavations in the neighbourhood of that 
town—has laid open a vast edifice which retains 
the evidences at once of its original destination % 
an establishment of baths, and of its subsequent 


in thig | 








| appropriation to Christian worship. The oratory, 
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hall of the catechumens, baptistery, and sacristy 
are all defined ; and all are paved in mosaic com- 
sments, representing subjects of mythology and 
of Roman history, figures of men and women, 
fantastic animals, plants, flowers, &c.—Dr. Carrara 
bas discovered also traces of the fortifications of 
the ancient town of Spalatum,—the arcades of a 
cemetery, —Sarcophagi,—and twenty-three small 
figures in bronze and in marble of various colours. 
A detailed report of these discoveries is about to 
be addressed to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
et Vienna ; and the excavations, under the en- 
couragement which they offer, are to be carried 
on with increased vigour.—At Chatillon-sur-Loing, 
near the old Circus of Chenevitres, so well known 
to antiquarians, @ somewhat similar treasure has 
jumed up. Baths clothed within their basins 
with paintings whose colours are brilliant yet, and 
decorated exteriorly with small attached columns, 
have been found :—as well as mosaics, medals, 
pottery, ancient utensils, and fragments of ‘sta- 
tuettes. These discoveries have been made in a 
meadow belonging to a private individual ; and it 
is intended to follow them up by further clearings. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY begs to announce that the SECOND of her 
ANNUAL SERIES of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will 
lace at her residence, 3, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
TESDAY, the 26th Instant, to commence at Eight o'clock 
precisely, Miss Dolby will be assisted by eminent vocal and instru- 
mental talent. Single tickets Half-a-guinea each, to had of 
Miss Dolby only. ‘he Third and last SoirCe will take place on 
December the lvth. 





Granp NATIONAL ConceRTS.—Mr. Macfarren’s 
‘Serenata.’ —The conditions of a Serenata have 
not been studied by that clever and successful 
dramatist, Mr. Oxenford, in arranging text for Mr. 
Macfarren to set as concert-music. Asan Opera, 
the author’s management of the delightful Oriental 
legend of ‘The Sleeper awakened’ is natural and 
effective. But for a piece intended to be executed 
without action, scenery, or costume, the draughts 
made on the imagination of the audience are too 
numerous and heavy. There are four imaginary 
changes of scene. Night comes on, and subse- 
quently day : a table with refreshments is brought 
out,—“cups are handed round”—Hassan is much 
carried about—a knock at the door is to be taken 
for granted, &c. All these and a hundred other 
such incidents not only complicate and mystify the 
subject for concert use, as distinguished from stage 
performance,—but also have compelled the com- 
poser to adopt the opera style, which, virtually, 
implies sacrifice of concert effect. Mr. Oxenford 
is too accomplished a student of our Augustan 
poets not to recollect in how much simpler, yet not 
less effective, a manner the poet of the model serenata 
wrote for Handel. There, after the characters had 
been announced, as Acis, Galatea, Polypheme, Da- 
non, the words and the music did the rest. Galatea’s 
few words of recitative tell her story. The words 
of the lover’s very first song— 

Where shall I seek my charming fair ? 

Direct my way, kind genius of the mountains ; 

0 tell me when you saw my dear, 

Seeks she the groves, or bathes in crystal fountains ?— 
at once introduce us into his confidence, and mark 
the scene. The coming of the Cyclops is shown us by 
the narration of the chorus, while the catastrophe is 
# dwelt on in music, that when the serenata—in 
contravention of Handel’s announcement “‘ There 

be no action” —was put on the stage,—great 
alterations and omissions (Athen. No. 746), were 
‘ound necessary ; and even then the work, eked 
out and retrenched as it was, became a pageant 
with, rather than a play in, music. 
t the above distinction is not uncalled for, 
may be seen, in the fact, that in his Serenata Mr. 
arren has been obliged to employ one of the 
twost important materials for concert effect stage- 
wise—to wit, the chorus. The use of this, though 
Pretty and ingenious, is comparatively slight,—as 
must be,jin some measure, the case when the 
Py is have to act and sing by heart at the 
Fi time. As regards the proceedings of the 
. wats persone—two-thirds of the large audi- 
ne assembled at Her Majesty’s Theatre could 
ate had no comprehension of what was transacted 
Barmecide fashion, in spite of an attentive 


silence, such, we earnestly believe, as could have 
been found in no other public of Europe on a 
similar occasion. It is a mistake to have tried its 
faith so severely ; even though the result be what 
it was yesterday week,—applause and satisfaction 
at the close of the entertainment without the 
slightest dissent. 

These things premised, let us proceed to state 
that a first hearing assured us that Mr. Macfarren 
has done himself his usual justice in his new work 
—but not done more. He is, as usual, skilful in 
laying out his composition: but he has not come 
nearer to that settlement of style which distinguishes 
the inventor from the copyist, or from one who tries 
experiments. Till this be reached, his suecess will 
always be doubtful, or cannot be durable. In the 
overture there ismotion without brilliancy. Whether 
it be that Mr. Macfarren’s harmonies have a certain 
heaviness, or that in his scoring the sonority which 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Auber and Meyerbeer 
have so expressly studied has not been thought of, — 
we are so constantly, when hearing Mr. Macfarren’s 
music, struck by the absence of brightness, that 
we cannot again find the same peculiarity in his 
‘Serenata’ without noting it as a characteristic. 
So also is it a characteristic of Spohr,—who can be 
pompous and busy, but never sparkling. This 
want of vivacity is disadvantageously felt in a 
comic subject,—more especially when the principal 
female voice is to be a contralto. In such a case 
no volubility of execution can give bravura to 
music which is not essentially buoyant. Mr. Mac- 
farren will not often find at his disposal a song- 
stress so agile, so gay, and so intelligent as Mdlle, 
Angri proved herself on this occasion, —yet even she, 
when accompanied by all the most piquant instru- 
ments, could not utterly get ridof the dull, not to say 
sombre, tone which we have mentioned. The stage 
rausic is generally very cleverly constructed. There 
are a Turkish march and chorus, in which the colour 
so happily used by Weber in his ‘Oberon’ is fairly 
matched in its pure and clear nationality. There 
is a pleasant canon or.round for three voices. In 
one or two of the duetts and cabalettas the frivo- 
lous, hackneyed Italian formulas are presented 
again, with a courage which becomes ungraceful in 
a writer whose volitions are notoriously in the 
direction of what is steadier and more solid. There 
are some instancesof discord which the most defying 
disciple of the late Dr. Day’s systems could hardly 
defend or recommend,—with such intolerable and 
gratuitous harshness do they strike the ear. On 
the whole—waiting, as we do, for further acquaint- 
ance with the music to correct the above character, 
if it be needlessly critical,—we do not find in this, 
‘Serenata’ the advance for which we had hoped. 

Of its performance a word remains to be said. 
We have spoken of Mdlle. Angri; but must add a 
word of surprise at her intelligible and intelligent 
English. Why is it that being so nearly a ve 
striking artist, she will not be one?—why will she 
not throw aside the trick and the twang which 
so often vulgarize the illusion that her voice and 
her dramatic liveliness conjure up?—Mr. Sims 
Reeves did his best, but much of the music is 
not in'the style which best suits him; and stand- 
ing-up comedy is very up-hill work. Let us, 
however, congratulate him on the shake which we 
have been long wanting to hear.—Mr. Bodda was 
basso and Caltph.—The Chorus was too weak to 
make head against the orchestra; but its occupa- 
tion, as we have said, is not very important.—In 
any case the Directors of the National Concerts 
deserve credit for having commanded such a work 
as this; and it is not their fault if, having asked 
for a Serenata, they have got what may one day be 
found a taking and creditable Operetta. Of its pre- 
sent chances of holding public favour we cannot 
form an idea. 





Sr. Martin’s Haty.— Monthly Concerts.—These 
commenced on Wednesday last, under circum- 
stances of very good promise and of as ‘good per- 
formance. Beethoven’s Mass in ¢, the first part of 
‘L’Allegro,’and Handel's first Concerto formed the 
programme ; to which it is needless to add epithet 
of praise. No doubt Mass music always loses, 
and must lose, by concert performance,—no doubt 





charged on some of the airs to which Milton’s 
noble verse was mated by Handel,—but this im- 
pression will yield to acquaintance with the work, 
and the truth and beauty and variety of the set- 
ting will grow on those who wait. There is a 
new-world tediousness of trombone and triangle, of 
mannered cantabiles, of crescendo where the sub- 
ject does not require climax, and of extravagantly 
expressive closes,—far more objectionable to us, 
because containing no idea. Some of Handel’s 
loveliest music is in the second part of the Can- 
tata as, for instance, the air ‘Hide me from day’s 
garish eye,—and the chorus ‘ Populous cities ;’ 
while the third or supplementary portion, ‘Il 
Moderato,’ contains one of his most exquisite 
duetts, ‘As steals the Morn.’ By judicious re- 
arrangement these might, possibly, be all pre- 
sented at once, without exposing the hearer to the 
entire three acts. Mr. Lockey and Mr. Bodda dis- 
tinguished themselves in this music. We must 
notice Miss Kearns separately—as a new comer of 
the highest promise. Her soprano voice is sweet, 
extensive, perfectly in tune: her manner composed, 
but not cold,—her reading, both of poetry and 
music, betokening at once intelligence and know- 
ledge. In spite of the alarm of a début in music 
by no means calculated to mystify an audience,— 
the success of Miss Kearns was complete—indicat- 
ing, moreover, far higher achievements as possible 
to her, time and opportunity permitting. The 
other ladies were Miss Birch and Mrs Noble. 
Chance has thrown to the last our mention of what 
should have come first,—to wit, the execution of 
the chorus and orchestra. The former was excel- 
lent ; fully maintaining the high credit for which 
Mr. Hullah’s admirable training is to be thanked. 
The latter, led by Mr. Blagrove, was satisfactory. 
A few more violins, however, are wanted to its 
perfect balance with its own wind instruments, and 
with the voices. Let us add that Mr. Hopkins 
was somewhat too rash and lavish with the organ 
in Beethoven’s Mass. In music where the instru- 
ment was not contemplated by the composer, the 
organ should be used with great reserve ; since it 
becomes objectionably intrusive whenever its addi- 
tion is felt. 





SapDLER’s WELLS.—‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ al- 
tered by Mr. R. H. Horne from old John Webster's 
celebrated tragedy, was produced on Wednesday. 
This play, though written evidently in a religious 
spirit, lacks that fine humanity which looks so 
beautiful in Shakspeare. Webster is a gloomy be- 
liever in man’s depravity, and seeks the tragic in 
his crimes. We have here, indeed, the tragedy of 
the churchyard ; the fetid atmosphere of the char- 
nel is that breathed by the stern old poet.—The 
shade of the yew darkens his pictures, and theshriek 
of the mandrake maddens his scenes. Such are the 
usual images with which the dialogue of Webster 
is burthened,—and the persons of his dramas are 
fitted to these, both in their acts and in their 
motives. The only exception in the present tragedy 
is, the character of the aches of Malfi herself i 
who, nevertheless, is affected by the evil of her posi- 
tion, and made to seem criminal when indulging a 
virtuous passion. The Duchess of Malfi is the 
victim of a secret marriage, and the mother of three 
children (in Mr. Horne’s version reduced to two), 
—whose fault of choosing beneath her station is re- 
sented by a haughty brother, even to the extent of 
the death of all parties concerned,—excepting one, 
a son of the unfortunate pair, who, in the original 
play, survives the general ruin. Duke Ferdinand, 
the revengeful brother, becomes a lycanthropist, 
as a fitting consummation of his guilt. This part 
of the play is decidedly the weakest :—though much 
benefited by Mr. Horne’s judicious alterations in 
the fifth act. 

The Duke’s agent, Bosola, is the strongest and 
most efficient character. It was very properly 
confided to Mr. G. Bennett; who performed it 
with great force, and that old feeling for the his- 
trionic art which few modern professors seem to 
understand. Mr. Phelps struggled hard to over- 
come the inherent difficulties of the part of Ferdi+ 
nand,—and to some extent succeeded. But no 
genius could have achieved a triumph in such a 





a certain amount of old-world tediousness may be 
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than ordinary judgment and taste, could effect, was 
to render it endurable. Some ‘startling stage 
effects were, however, made. The mad scenes were 
finely rendered. The noble-minded woman who 
vainly endeavoured to plant the domestie affections 
in a courtly soil, found a suitable representative in 
Miss Glyn. Her usual originality of conception 
marked her performance throughout. The charac- 
ter in her hands had. two phases,—comic, and 
tragic. In the early scenes she was the lively lady, 
loving and beloved ; in the latter ones, she became 
majestic;—a being to move terror.and pity. Her 
last scene, in which she suffers strangulation, ap- 
proaches to the horrible in its ¢* ‘ls ; but the art 
of the actress was equal to the pe? :: of the situation, 
and commanded sympathy. 

Mr. Horne has accomplished his stage-adaptation 
of this old drama with much tact and talent :—no 
pains, however, can wholly get rid of its original 
clumsy structure. Nothing is more conducive to 
a right estimate of Shakspeare’s art than the con- 
trast in regard to construction which dramas of this 
class present with the most careless of his. Com- 
pared with ‘Othello’ and ‘The Tempest,’ they 
offer masses of monstrous extravagance.—We can- 
not say that experiments like the present are to be 
commended. While Webster is wholly unfitted 
for the modern stage,—we have here not even 
Webster. But for the purpose of restoring one of 
our old dramatists, there is no argument for this 
reproduction,—and the alterations made to render 
the reproduction possible, prove that he cannot be 
restored. 

The costumes and scenery were costly and _pic- 
turesque, and the mise en scéne displayed admirable 
tactand invention. This must be carried to the ac- 
count of Mr. Phelps, as stage manager,—to whose 
intelligence it is understood that such arrangements 
at this theatre are always due. The house was 
crowded. Though evidently somewhat puzzled by 
the horror of the situations, the beauties of the dia- 
logue seemed to be appreciated by the pit ;—and at 
the conclusion the applause was loud. Miss Glyn, 
Mr. Phelps, Mr.‘ Bennett, and Mr. Horne were 
called to receive the accustomed congratulations. 
A prologue, written by Mr. Horne and-spoken by 
Mr. Hoskins, preceded the performance. 


HAYMARKET.—On Saturday Mr. Macready ap- 
peared in Jago ;—Mr. Davenport playing Othello. 
—Mr. Macready’s Iago is well known :—and it 
is enough on this occasion to say, that Mr. 
Davenport performed his new part with such ex- 
cellence as fairly to entitle him to a share of the 
honours of the evening. 





Mustcat AND Dramatic Gosstp.— Rumours 
are abroad among ‘the profession” of six 
orchestral concerts, on a’ seale little less grand 
than the Philharmonic Concerts, which are to be 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms, on alternate 
Mondays during the season, at a more moderate 
subscription. Such engagements as have been 
talked of are in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Should such an entertainment be established, the 
Philharmonic Directors will have to thank their 
supineness and bigotry during their seasons of 
success for a rival concert which may easily be 
made more interesting and artistically valuable 
than theirs. After having strenuously and system- 
atically turned their backs on what is first-rate 
in favour of mediocrity, they must prepare them- 
selves for competition, if not for defeat; since—with 
the exception of such prestige as attaches itself to 
Signor Costa’s management of the band—the feeling 
of the public is not with them, while the feeling of 
*‘ the profession” is ‘‘ dead against them.” 


whose direction is at pret 
graphs which armourice hisdepartere as preferring 
“home joys” to ovations in the ‘land of the 
stranger” have a rein the newspapers ? 

The rival Quadrilles of All Nations make too 
much noise not to claime-word in gossip. Herr 
Labitzky’s is ingenious :—but what could make 
héad abainst ND Jublien’s; wwhich’ ia birillisnit? to 
the boisterous. point.?.It is. 49 strike terror 
into the hearts-of those whom*Sir Francis Head’s 
book has alarmed, to hear how the business-like 
looking National Guards of Paris drum. -Many.a 
quiet stranger passing down the Rue de la Paix, 
when adetachment has been on its rounds, has 
believed that a Revolution has begun, —so despe- 
rately martial are the rattle and the roll which 
they keep up with untiring dexterity. Then,— 
besides "these ‘petits tai 5,7 Avo; te > earn 
the hearty welcome which they meet, officiate 
night by night more and more fervently, mar- 
shalled ‘by a Major with monster cane, one of 
the most solemn potentates to whom we have 
ever paid homage —is the octo-basso; a huge 
creature which, like other giants, speaks lazily, 
and with a smaller voice than might have been 
expected—matched by a double ophicleide. On 
the other handswe have the least ef percussion in- 
struments—a set of castanets— very snappishly 
handled; to say nothing of other tiny curiosities 
which set off the lighter parts of the quadrilles, 
and give an air “‘to the bill.”—M. Jullien’s 
aspirations after high art seem to be over; and 
yet no one less saturnine than the old-fashioned 
Professor of counterpoint, who thinks everything 
save a canon by augmentation or diminution 
frivolous, could refuse to be entertained by the 
exhibition —having-.been attuned to a mood of 
good-nature’ and gaiety by the fresh and faéry- 
like decoration of Old: Drury. — While gossipping 
about M. Jullien’s gorgeous doings under his 
crystal curtain, it should be told that they have 
this year revealed to us some new players of 
great merit. We must particularly mention Mr. 
Winterbottom en the bassoon—an ‘excellent per- 
former who may already challenge Herr Baumann. 
—A word must suffice to say that Mdlle. de Treffz 
has come back ; with her ‘Trab, trab’ higher in 
public favour than ever,—but herself not improved 
either in voice or in vocal skill.—Lastly, M. 
Jullien must be reckoned with, for a looseness of 
announcement in some of his advertisements, which 
may have been a press-blunder, but-which locks.too 
like something else to pass without notice, . Not a 
few aggrieved parties, seduced by the terms of the 
bill, went to his first and his second concerts in the 
hope of hearing M. Servais, the violoncellist, whose 
name figured equivocally and prominently in the 
programme, and in place of him found only M. 
Demunck. ‘Since to disappoint his public is not 
M. Jullien’s usage, he may plead for a first offence 
the eharacter of a promise-keeper with the London 
public, to which he has a full right. But a slight 
amount of care would avert all possibility of such 
misunderstanding. 

The readers of the Athenceum may recollect that 
a well-esteemed correspondent from Florence some 
months ago wrote in terms of high praise of an 
Opera recently completed by Mr. Frank Mori. 
We are now, in some degree, able to accredit this, 
after a perusal of the score of ‘Ginevra dell’ Al- 
mieri’ which has been afforded to us. The opera 
without doubt belongs to the Italian school of com- 
position—the parts for the three principal voices 
being well studied, and the cantilena being good 
and natural. But greater care: has been bestowed 
on the choral and orchestral parts than is usual 





The Berlin Choir has been summoned home 
to Prussia. Its departure will be a serious 
loss to the Grand National Concerts—in spite of 
the bad administration which has vulgarized its 
attraction. The really good music executed by 
this Chorus on its first appearances was found so 
excellent and striking by our public, that to have 
sunk it to singing harmonized national melodies, 
which our own choristers have long forsaken as 
trivial and flimsy, is a mistake not merely with- 
out artistic defence, but without pretext on the 
score of necessity.— We see that Herr Labitsky, 
too, is about to return to his own country. By 


among the modern Italians ;—and so far as the eye 
| can suggest effects to the ear (which is at best only 
a half-way distance) it may be predicated that the 
effect would bear satisfactory proportion to the 
| labour bestowed. In short, the opera is well worth 
| consideration and trial by managers :—and its 
writer—who, we are informed, has returned to Lon- 
don with a view of remaining here—appears in 
right of it justified to take a good place among the 
composers of promise whom we would fain see at 
once more numerous and more successful. 
Without either wonder or regret, it must be 


the, seutimengal :para- | 


already “ dispersed into empty air.” 
commencing his musical speculation at Mary. 
lebone gen Mr. Stammers, we pti 2 
nounces ¢ ement for one 
ers. engag: month of—Mr, 
“Last night,” writes a friend from 
dating October the 30th, ‘I went to San Gah 
hear Mercadante’s new-opera ‘La Schiava Sara. 
cena.’ Twas chatmed with Signor de’ Bassini who 
sang beautifully, and has a lovely baritone voiee, 
The Neapolitans roared with delight. The tenor jg 
poor. ‘There are pretty bitsin the music,—but ag 
whole, the opera would not do for us. The Rin 
as usual, is wretchedly bad.” It should be added, 
that this aecount comes from 
counsel learned in the law. 
= new ns or by M. nee is just about to 
given at Antwerp, with the title of ‘M. i 
d’Autriche.’ —e 
Madame Viardot has made her re-a; 
the Grand Opéra of Paris, with her ao 
—Malle. Rachel, too, has returned to her theatre 
after her six months of pilgrimage. We have ag 
yet met’ no rumour of new parts or new pieces 
which this difficult lady has consented to accept, 


By way of 





MISCELLANEA 

Don't let the Bull see Scarlet /—The Bull is anoble 
animal: broad, powerful, substantial, not very saga. 
cious, not very vivacious, not very excitable. He has 
many solid virtues, and is perfectly respectable; but 
his intense hatred of scarlet often deprives him of al] 
reasoning power, rousing him to paroxysms of un 
controllable fury which astonish beholders. Observe 
the Bull in a pasture land, surrounded by obedient 
cows, some recumbent in their indolent repose, others 
knee deep ina pond under the branching shadow of 
a clump of trees. He stands there whisking away 
obtrusive flies with his restless tail, turning a caim 
eye—without any speculation in it—upon the uni- 
verse at large, and quietly chewing the cud with a 
sublime indifference to the rest of creation, so that 
his personal comfort be secured. He suffers strangers 
to enter the field. He resents no intrusion from 
insidious M‘Crowdys calculating how his food ‘may 
be reduced with profit to the landlord. He allows 
the butcher to examine and purchase his eldest born 
or his youngest born for the market. He allows 
“ tramps” to cross the field unmolested. He allows 
his drover to treat him with merciless despotism. He 
permits—with occasional outbreaks — all kinds of 
machinations against his liberty, peace of mind, and 
ample nutriment :—but there is one thing he wil 
not permit—and that is, the passage through his field 
of an old woman im a red cloak. Let that misguided 
female make her appearance, and although her inten- 
tions may be strictly honourable, though her thoughts 
may wander far away from the Bull, though she be 
toothless, antiquated, hobbling, foolish, disrespect- 
able and disrespected, no sooner does her red cloar 
flash upon his sight than with impetuous bellowing 
he closes his eyes, lowers his head, and thunders in 
her rear.—Leader. 

Gailhabaud’s ‘Architecture.’'—Perhaps you may be able to 
furnish me, through your paper, with some information 
respecting a very valuable work which has now been fora 
long time in course of publication, and must be well known 
to you :—I mean Gailhabaud’s ‘ Architecture.’ I have from 
the first been a subscriber through a bookseller of the name 
of Nash; but having got far into the third series, I wished 
to have it bound, and applied to Messrs. Firmin Didot &(o. 
for the letter-press descriptions of all the plates already 
received, and for a title-page, &c. to enable me to do this: 
—the plates and the descriptions of them not being, it should 
be observed, issued together,—so that it was impossible 0 
desist from receiving the work. After two or three letters 
I found that I could gain no satisfactory answer,—but Istill 
continued tobe furnished with the numbers asthey appeate?. 
For some time past, however, they have ceased altogether, 
without any notice whatever; and I am left with what 
otherwise would be a valuable work, imperfect and piect- 
meal on my hands.—Can you furnish any information 0 
this subject? Is the mismatching of plates and corinne 
meant as a means of forcing the subscribers to contest 
work? If so, it is a system to which Messrs. Didot & 


should not allow themselves to be a party. 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE ATHES SU: 


Fine Spinning.—A commercial house in Mer 
chester is spinning a pound of cotton for the = 
Exhibition of 1851, in length 238 miles and 1,12 
yards,—being the finest ever yet produced. It ig thus 
calculated :—There are 80 layers of one yard ol 
half each in a warp, 7 warps in a hank, and ” 
hanks in a pound of cotton. Those most conversa! 





mentioned that the Operatic commonwealth has 


with the details of cotton-spinning can best appre 
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— the value of the machinery and the talent displayed 
way of .-. wonderful a production,—Liverpool Chronicle. 
» no ions in the Tower.—In your number for October 26 
72, al oni js a commendatory notice, quoted. from the Architect, 
—Mn, of restorations in the Tower. acknowledge the general 
ad taste of the works,—but should like to ask whether one 
int which has always been an eyesore to me is architec- 
‘aples, really and wsthetically correct. The main building, the 
arlo to new barrack, is a long castellated building, having centre 
, Bara castellated turrets, and two terminal low square towers of 
. ‘ r. But the ends of the building, behind the 
ul, who consist of gables to which an lesiastical ch t 
> Vole, is given by three ointed windows,—all the other windows 
enor ig jn the building being square, plain, and small. isis the 
nly part of the parapet of the building, or turrets, or 
Dut A8.a overs, which is without the notches. This juxtaposition 
libretto, mr gn ecclesiastical gable and a low battlemented tower 
added, werely pierced with loopholes offends my taste.—May I be 
allowed to ask if my taste is founded upon knowledge, or 
wbether it needs correction ? Viciyus. 
bout to Blectro-Magnetic Passenger Index.—Mr. C. Pow- 
rguerite nall, a private gentleman, has invented a passenger 
ister or index; which he has exhibited to a select 
in its application to an omnibus. The inven- 
me ih simple ia the extreme. The passenger, plant- 
theatre, ing his foot on the step to enter the omnibus, or 
have as (jg camber to the top of it, is sensible of a rather agree- 
W picoes able elasticity in the step,—and that is all he knows 
vecept about the matter. To the proprietor, however, there 
ne ismore in it than the passenger dreams of, and the 
omnibus will bring home: a record:of the number of 
is anoble persons that have got into and out of it. Underneath 
ery saga fg the omnibus, in a little box about nine inches square, 
. He has secured with a Bramah lock, there is a small battery; 
able: but the pressure of the passenger's foot upon the step 
im of all moves a spring, and bringing two pieces of metal into 
ns of un. [y coatact, completes a metallic circuit in connexion with 
Observe fg the battery, and the mysterious current is made to 
obedient [ ‘ow through an electro-magnet, which attracts to it 
vse. others fg spiece of steel, and drawing it up a rachet-wheel 
shadow of (8 caused to move one tooth forward, and the 
ing away [fg index-hand or finger of a dial to be pushed onward 
gz a calm | wedegree. As each degree upon this dial is num- 
the uni fg bered, the hand advancing from number to number 
ud with a idicates how many persons have passed over the step 
n, so that [§ tthe omnibus-doors since the dial was set. Consider- 
3 strangers ablepains appear to have been bestowed on the details, 
sion from [fg Themachinery is so arranged as to indicate the num- 
food ‘may {g vrof persons who have got up outside the omnibus 
He allows  %vell as those who have got in, a wire being carried 
s|dest born ( ‘the step by which the outside is mounted. A pas- 
He allows @ Sager lingering on the step, or stamping two or three 
He allows @ ‘mes upon it, will still only mark as one; no second 
otism. He wk being possible, until after he has cleared the 
il kinds of & sep and taken his whole weight off it. The dial plate 
mind, and ( ™ybe privately set at any number on starting; and if 
ing he will the system of half fares for portions of the journey be 
igh his field J csutinued, it could be ascertained how many of the 
; misguided ff Mstengers were “long,” and how many “ short,” by 
h her inten- § Pacing a person at the boundary line, whether 
er thoughts Regent Circus or Charing Cross, or elsewhere, there 
yugh she be tounlock the box, look at the dial, and note down 
disrespect- § ie aumber to which the index might point. The 
or red clea ductor will have a step to himself for ascending 
s bellowing whis pest. The passengers’ step he must treat as 
thurders in  “efully as a toll-collector on Waterloo Bridge his 
vieket, because a passenger once fully on the step, 
nay beableto #§ “Wakes his mark,” and must be counted. A guard 
e information sto be attached to the lower part of the door, to 


iow been fora 


ovrell known fy vt the step when the door is closed.— Times. 





, ve from . 

er vous {uuusroxDENts.—W. T.—M. 8. B.—An Old Subscriber— 

aries, I wished -P.—E. C, G.—Officer—received. 

in Didot &Co. &E.M.—The value of such a work as that mentioned by 
lates already cu Correspondent must depend on the charactér of its 

Peto do this: “tls and the guarantee of their authenticity. If it be an 

yeing, itshould | S04l—and curious—any of the Historical Societies might 

impossible 1 fl 7? look at it 


Z—We know nothing of the facts to which our Corre- 


letters 
whhpe = refers,—and he does not give the guarantee of his 


rer,—but 1 stil 















































































































pry epetbet, 45 OLD SupscrIBER—We have received from this Corre 
left, with fondent a communication on the subject of Mr. James 
fect and piece dats} whose name as appearing on the Pension List we 
information 0 Hy, to last week. The writer does not give us his name 
nd descriptions “ee for his facts,—and the tone of his communi- 
to continue tht MM ia” does not recommend it. If our Correpondent will 
ns. Didot & Co wenticate his letter, we will willingly do justice to Mr. 
—The name “ George,” speaks for itself as a mis- 
g ATHESATY: mth name James having been previously copied 
7 jn Mer +, paragraph as from the warrant. 
= Great 1% AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE RoBERT Sov- 
for the Gre® BA ™"—We have received a letter from a Correspondent, 
les and 1,12 ¢s his name and address, informing us that we erred 
ed. It js thus ‘ng the Rev. Mr. Shannon—to whose correspondence 
. yard and 8 “seed we alluded in our notice of the above work— 
ne y ™" atholio priest.” Mr. Shannon, says our Correspondent, 
ank, and 5” "4 clergyman of the Church of England,—and for 





Bdaburghnnoumbent of St. George’s Episcopal Chapel in 











MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_o—— 


THE DRUGGISTS’ GENERAL 
RECEIPT-BOOK: 


comprising « copious Veterivary Formulary and Table of 
Veterin: Materia Medica—Patent and Proprietary Medicines, 
metics, and Teeth C ae Bevera Distetio ai ales, 4 
os, osmetics—Bevi ¥ Arti ly 
Condiments—Trade Chemicals, Miscellas -y | 





rr an 
mapounds used in the Arts, &c.; with useful Me: da and 
Tables. By HENRY BEASLEY.’ lSmo. cloth, 6 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE POCKET FORMULARY 
and Synopsis of the 
British and Foreign Pharmacopoias. 


Comprising standard and approved Formule for the Preparations 
and Compounds employed in Medical Practice. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, 12mo. cloth, 6s, 


MAGNACOPIA : 


A Practical Library of Profitable Knowledge, icating the 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 
_—o— 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Jonn Srvart 
MILL. Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 258. 
By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LOGIC. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Crown ‘8vo. 4a. 6d. rinted from the 
Ninth (Octavo) Edition, with all the Author’s Additions. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S RHETORIC. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Reprinted from 
the Seventh (Uctavo) Edition, with all the Author’s Additions, 

Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Whately’s Logic and 
Rhetoric (108. 6d. each), printed uniformly with the Author's other 
works, may still be had. 





NOTES on the MIRACLES. By R. C. 
TRENCH, B.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s Coen, London ; 





general Minutie of Chemical and Pharmaceutic Routine, together 
with the generality of Secret Forms of Preparations ; includin, 
Concentrated Solutions of Camphor and Copaiba in Water, Minera’ 
Succedaneum, Marmoratum, Silicia, Terro-Metallicum, Pharma- 
ceutic Condensions, Prismatic Crystallization, Crystallized Aro- 
matic Salt of Vinegar, Soda, Seltzer and all Spa Waters; for 
Bottling without the Use of Machinery ; newly-invented Writi 
luids ; Etching on Steel or Iron; with an extensive Variety 0: 


F 
aocetera. By W. BATEMAN. Third Edition. 18mo. 6s. 


ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
AND AIR PASSAGES; 


With a Review of the several Climates recommended in these 
Affections. By JAMES BRIGHT, M.D. Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INFANCY ; 


With Remarks on the Influence of Diet and Regimen; on Bathing; 
and the Treatment of Ringworm, Leprosy, Scrofula, Affections of 
the piver, &e. By CHARLES HOGG, MRCS. Post Svo. cloth, 





ON DISEASES OF THE HEART 
AND GREAT VESSELS. 


By JAMES HOPE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY, 
In reference to the 
PROCESS OF PARTURITION. 


Illustrated with One Hundred and Ten Plates on Steel and Wood. 
By FP. H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 22s. 
“The work of Dr. Ramsbotham may be described as a complete 
system of the principles and practice of midwifery ; and the author 
m at very great pains indeed to present a just and useful 
view of the present state of obstetrical knowledge. The illustrations 
are numerous, well selected, and appropriate, and engraved with 
great accuracy and ability. we regard this work, between 
accurate descriptions and useful Pestrations, as byfar the most 
able work on the principles and practice of midwifery that has 
appeared for a long time.” tL : 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 


Illustrated with 102 Engravings, plain and coloured, feap. Svo. 
cloth, 123, 6d. By WHARTON JONES, F.RK.S., Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to the University College, London. 


“The work presents, in a compendious form, a complete and 
correct view of the present state of ophthalmological science, and, 
as such, we strongly recommend it to the attention of professional 

ers.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journul. 

“We can assure students that they cannot meet with a hand- 
book on this subject that is more ably or more carefully written. 

Medical Gazette. 

“ We entertain little doubt that this work will become a manual 
for daily reference and consultation by the student and general 
practitioner.”—British and Foreign Medical Review. 





London: Princes-street, Soho. 








Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition, 128, 
By the same Author, 


NOTES on the PARABLES, 4th Edition. 12s. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly Lyrical, 


selected and arranged for use: with Notes and Introduction. 7&3 
or 148, in calf. 


HULSEAN LECTURES, for 1845 and 1846, 


New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo,. 7s. 6d, 


THE STAR OF THE WISE MEN;; being a 


Commentary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 3a 


ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY, 
between 1793 and 1849. Compiied petnct ally from Official Docu- 
ments in the Admiralty. By W. 0. 8. i LLY. fith a Preface 
y hee a! STEPHEN GILLY, D.D., Canon of Durham. 
ost Svo. 78, 6d. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK’S DISCOURSE 
on the STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
Fifth Edition. One thick volume, crown 8vo, 128. 

*y* The present Edition is enlarged by the addition.of 9 Pree 
teary Dissertation and Supplement; and consists, altogether, 
of 770 pages. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS of 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. By R. W. BROWNE, 4&.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


HINTS for an IMPROVED TRANSLA- 
TION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By JAMES SCHOLEFIELD, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, aud Canon of Ely. 
Third Edition, with the Appendix incorporated. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hatt, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 

By the same Author, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Fourth Edition. 
128. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. 68. 6d. 
OUTLINES 


Edition, revised. 1 


of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 


: y 

RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Professor of Chemistry at §t. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Second Edition, much enlarged, and almost 
entirely re-written. 58. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT. Printed in Parallel Columns on the same Page. 
Edited, for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, by 
Prof. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. BURTON’S HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. Eighthand Cheaper Edition. 5s. 





EASY POETRY for CHILDREN, Third 


and CHeaper Edition, 1s, 
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169, FLEET-sSTREET. 


SAMPSON LOW’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_>—- 


1, 


The ANGEL’S SONG: a Book for 
Christmas, By_the Rev. C, B, TAYLER, Author of ‘ Re- 
cords of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. &c. Ww ith Illustrations 
from Drawings by Harvey. Feap. elegantly bound, Se. 

{Barly in December, 
Gone antiy ‘ 

The WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES 
in the SOUTHERN ‘OCEAN.’ Edited’ by the Rev. W, 
SCORESBY, D.D., Author of ‘The Aceount of the Arctic 
Regions,’ &e. Feap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

£On December 1. 


3. 
Tue Actuor’s Revisep EpitioN, WITH MANY ADDITIONS, 


The SUPREMACY of’ the QUEEN 


of ENGLAND considered ; comprising a Lecture delivered 
in the Hanover-square Rooms for the British Reformation 


Society. By THOMAS NOLAN, M.A., Minister of -St. 
Jolin’s, Bedford-row. 8vo. 6d. 
4, 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO His Royal HiGHN#ssS 
xe Princes Consort. 


The CHARITIES of LONDON: 
comprehending the Benevolent, Ed 1, and Religi 
Institutions in and near London; their O “3 ign and Design, 
Progress and Present’ Position. By SA} LOW, Jun. 
1 vol. feap. 8¥0. 10s. 6d. cloth, ‘ 
parent soebtrein ret as ee any volume 
as éver issued from t! pm es in the smallest possible 
compass an account of all the Lele Charities of London. The 
writer has performed a laberious task carefully and well.” 


im 
“A very useful book—well arranged in its plan, clear, compacts 
and, it seems to us, correct in its execution.”—<Spectator. 

“the design o of this Supretending volume is m rirable, and that 
design admirably execated.' The book is one that rep oad to havea 
place in the house of every man in a condition & t.” 


a 
“ From a general refe to various parts ae abe ve work. we are 
enabled to that, the objects of t described 
are catretly reatised and accurately staced fi 
“ Indices vi these rities we have had fer hg "but nothing 
approaching to the completeness of detail now ted.” 
Atheneum, 


5. 
LIGHT in the DARK PLACES; or, 


Memorials of Christian Life in the Middle Ages. From the 
German of thé late AUGUSTUS NEANDER. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
“An slogan Pia ret of au admirable book.”"— Britannia. 

“ Dr. Nea ivén us, in this little'yolume, a succession of 
brief, but an striking, notices of Lp ae | servants of God 
in the medizval African; German, and French Churches, &c.; of a 
class.on whose‘ fleece’ghe dew of ven seemedjto deseond when 
all around was dry.”—Chyistian Observer’, 


6. 


SERMONS. for . all,, SEASONS. 
ony pre thes the pablect of Practarian Error. By the Rev. 
M.A., Rector of Otley, Suffolk, . .New*) 

Eattion with aii, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


+3 





“ We have before us 


EARNESINESS. “a Sequel to Thank 


fulness.’ oo 8vo. 7s. 

“Mr. rar and zealous labourer in the cause of truth, 
has a ded to the obit igations already imposed upon the public s by 
the issue of this beautiful little work..... PonThe story ts &n exc 
ingly interesting one; and, apart ftom the iamaledly ptohee élaims 
of the volu would ives attention by the characters 
which it exhibits, and the touching Ser aay with ‘which these 
characters are made to act and speak,”— 


, 8. 
The SWISS FAMILY: ROBINSON ; 


or, Adventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons on a 
Desert Island. With Explanatory’Notes and Llustrations. 
First and Second Series. New Editions, 12mo. 5s. each 
volume. ‘ 

9. 


A LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 


ae By HORACE ROSCOE ST. JOHN, Esq. Feap. 8yo. 


! 


“ When we say that we know of no short hist 


of Columbus 
likely to preve.so Metal as, this, we ine ag to donvey & high sens¢ of 
our estimate of its merits.”. 


“We remember nO isto: of Colum whi 
emei wid bus which we have read 


wi = much pleasyre.”. 

a Sis an Ciggant little volume, pentiintes all the most inter- 
es 7 

e Ths is ably executed. "The interest of the ory is swell sustained.” 
hristian Times, 


Piedteres of the life of Columbus.”— Bell’s 
Cc 
“A well-written abridgment of the life of Columbus”, 





VALUABLE 
FOREICN WORKS 


NOW ON SALE BY 


MESSRS. DULAU & CO. 





GOETHE’S SAMMTLICHE, WERKE. , New 
Edition, in 30 vols, 8vo. Subscription price, 4l. 4s. if paid in 
advance. 

of tis splendid Edition Vols. I. to LV. haye appeared. 
‘ols. - and L. will be ready early in January, 1851. The 


Lf 


GERVINUS (G. G.), SHAKESPEARE. 4 vols 
Svoy 3 Ng ee. 


LEPSIUS (R. ), DENKMAELER aus AEGYP- 
TEN und AETHIUPIEN, nach den Zeichnungen Ganere ey 
sischen Expedition auf Befehl seiner Majestat def Kon 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. von Preyssen, Lieferung L, to X. folio, 
text 4to. 178. 6d. each lieferung, 

This splendid work will be published in §0 lieferungen, each 
rs 10 lithographs, many of which are) beantifully 
coloure 


BILDER ATLAS, zum CON VERSATIONS- 
LEXICON. Tkonograyhische jag ler der Wissen- 
—. und 





GRIMM(J.), GESCHICHTE der DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 4a, 


HUMBOLDT (A. Von), ANSICHTEN der 
NATUR. Third BOE, “Svee | 2 vols. 12mo., 10a, 6d, 


OETTINGER (E, » BD, eripreder tert 
BIPLMOR APIO Bt ob ictioginadrg Fs et rtect, 
ens que Modeérnes de toutes les 


cloth, 20, 88, 
.TESTAMENTUM VETUS, Grece, juxta LXX, 


interpretes. Textum Vaticanum Romanum erocndatius edidit 
umenta et locos Novi Testamenti ——— notavit, &c. Se. 
CON 8ST. TISCHENDORF. 2-vols S¥@./1 





TESTAMENTUM NOVUM, Gecitn Ree. 
CONST. TISCHENDORF, 6vo. 4s. 
Vniform with the Oty Tesrament, by the same author. 


SCHILLER'S SAMMTLICHE WERKE, 


10 vols, vo, 1 108. 


BERGHAUS (H.), PHYSIKALISCHER 
fri “3.4. v _ folio, Containing 90 beautifully coloured 


SPRUNER (C.), HISTORISCH-GEOGRA- 
PHISCHER ATLAS der STAATEN EUROPAS, 73coloured 
Maps, folio, cloth, 41, 4s, 





SPRUNER (C,), ATLAS ANTIQUUS. XXVIT. 
Tabulas coloribus illustratas et alias LXIV. Tabellas in Mar- 
gines illarum inclusas continens. Folio, cloth, 1. 6s. éd, 


‘KOHL (J. G.), ALPENREISEN. 3 vols, 8yo. 
Ul, 48. 6d. , 





KLAPKA (G.)/ MEMOUREN.| vo. ig 
ALMANACH de “GOTHA for 18517 with 1 
Portraits, » 5a 


HUNGARY.—DER FELDZUG in UNGARN 
und SIEBENBURGEN im SOMMER des JAHRES, 1849, 





8vo, with Maps folio, 11. 16s. 

RETZSCH (MORITZ), UTLINES to 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMA OBKS, containing 100 
Outline Illustrations. hake. 1. 118, 6d. 


—_ Copies are kept RS. mely half- hy in morocoo, gilt 
edges. 


CICERONIS (M. TULLI1) OPERA OMNIA, 
uno volumine gompcchenss, curis secundis emendatiora et 


adnotationibus indi ue auctoria. — CAR. FR. AUG. 
NOBBE. 4to. New Edition, 2 4 





CHRONIK DEUTSCHE « auf dds JAHR 1849. 
Yo JANUAR to JUNL—Vol. I. JULY to DECEMBER. 


All New Works of interest published in FRANCE and 
GERMANY are received immediately after publication — 
Messrs. DULAU & CO.’8 QUARTERLY LIST of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and other FOREIGN WORKS, can be had 
GRATIS On application, and is sent Pos? FREE throughout 
the United Kingdom. Number IX. will be ready early in 
January, 1351. 





DULAU & CO. 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street, 


eal yaar wil} be gentinued untél the eR |; “ 


20 Parts, 4to, with yyy ery ’ 


; q ‘| NORPIE 1 vot sve with Ulostatiods, * 


NEW 
AMERICAN BOOKs. 


—~— 
JAMAICA in 1850; or, the Effects of 
BIGELOW. Gokditer of th on 8 Slave Colony. Ry JOHN 
12mo. 68. cloth. itor of the New York Bvening Post. 1 wl, 


EUROPE.—A MANUAL of the HIs. 


TORY and GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE; 

pat ey pow pe “> Natural iin siting oe ef 
qvernm ant » Army and Navy, To; &e. of the Fift 

European States. "By F. Ht UNGEWITTER, LLD. twk 
PostsPoy As eile “AD. Trak 


'SLAVIC NATIONS S—HISTORICAL 


VIEW of the LANGUAGES and LITERATURE of the 


ce he SATION 5 Suara Swe 


teen, of * Biblical Researches in Palestine, l vol. post of, 


‘BOTANY.—The BOTANICAL TEXT. 
Pork rodnet: 
“and she Por talttos atone an omy Cetenl 
. Third Edition, re-written and enlarged. Illustrated with 
1,200 Woodcuts. By ASA GRAY, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 168. 6¢, aes 


A UNIVERSAL FORMULARY;; con- 


taining the Methods of Preparing and Administering ¢ 

and other Lee the whole ‘tries to ering fin 

,Pharmaee By R. E. GRIFFITH, MD. Pol. svo. ite, 
“This ise v ery useful work, and a most complete compen- 

dium on the subject of Materia Medica. We know of no work 

in now ogee, or in any other, so comprehensive in all its 


The AMERICAN MEDICAL FORMU- 


LARY; based upon the United States and British Pharma- 
copmias, indoding also numerous Standard Formule, derived 
from Am 2 European Authorities, together with the 
—" (Properties and Uses of Sones  Polsous, their a 


do! a hig etgned fort! the M 

Student iy 70 BESE, MD Dd 
fedica and LA in the Philade phia 
tute, &o. Post 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of MEDICAL JURIS- 
UDENCE, depigned r the. Professions of Law and Medi- 
ine. By AMOS DHAN, PE datsclton ~at-Law, and Professor of 

Saal Jurisprudenege in Albany Medical College. Syo. 1 128, 


SLEEP, PSYCHOLOGICALLY con- 
sidered with reference to SENSATION and MEMORY. By 
BLANCHARD FOSGATE, M.D. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEMICAL and PHARMACEUTICAL 


MANIPULATIONS: a Manual of the oo ar — 

mico-Mechanical 0; of the I 

complete description of the most approved Apparatus, wh 

instructions as to their both in 

Manufacturing Processes and in the more exact details if 
nd ‘Heeseareh. For the use of Chemists, Drugzists, 

d Students. By CAMPBELL MORFIT. 1 vo 
8yo. with a3 Illustrations, lis. 


ee an APPLIED to the MANU- 


nk CAMPBELL 
We. 


ants ie on Materia 
Medical Insti- 














PERPUMERY : its MANUFACTURE AND 
he Art, and 
axa wi with pb fpetayetions in every Branch of hy An af 


bagi or Druggist, and Soap ee 1 vol. post 8v0. 
4. 6d, cloth. 


‘SUCCESS! in’ LIFE. |! The. Mechabic. Br 


Mrs. TUTHILL, 12mo, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


a DICTIONARY of POETICAL 


QUOTATIONS: consisting of on ie og te on every sub- 


under 


ject, compiled from various Auth arranged 
yt heads. By JOHN ONT ATSON. 1 vol. sw. 
‘8. 6d, cloth, 
AMERICAN ALMANAC for Ba : 
Nearly ready. 


spiel Bitte 
pepeent. 
ebster. 


GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS AME- 
Pakey RCTS i hs te WARS 
6. 8 Gol. bone Polio, 7 78. cd. aie h, 

A FEW THOUGHTS for a YOUNG 


MAN w ENTERING. LIFE, By HORACE MAN, 
Secretary t to the Maconlnusatta Boar a Education. 1200 
sew 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCTREY. from ite Oreanization te the Presins Tinie By 
The HISTORY of ROMANISM, from 


> Time 
the Earliest Corruptions of Christianity to the Present 
Rev: Edition, with Supplement. By JOuN DOWLING, D.D. 
0, 168. 





London: Tomas Dexr, Aldine Chambers, |', 
Paternoster-row ; 


And all Booksellers. 
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= Wednesday next, p' Will be Reena on the 28th of Novenber, price 6d. 


U GGEST 10 NS » fors: IMP PROV ING the RT-MONO POLY <> Reseption in, the Publi- 
§ VALUE of RAILWAY PROPERTY. By WILLIAM cation of Engray: & Pree aud General Exposure of the 
SINGDOM, ue Author of *‘ America and the, British Colonies,’ | Printsellers’ Association, Painters and 


onary of Quotations,’ & 
Co, Ave Maria-tange 
MR. MARSTON’ NEW PLAY. 


d, price 28. 6d., as now ne at the Royal 
Just pablislied, P Oly ake T hea’ 


HILIP. of FRANCE ia MARIE LDS 
Tragedy in Five Acts, e Author o: 
“The MER ANT aughters “Strathmore,” &c, , 
Also, Third Edition, 
STRATHMORE. A Tragic Play, as performed 
si the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


* Di Engravers of the Upi 
way of reme By 
London : Publistied the Bowyet Gallery; 29; Golden- 
and sold by James Gilbert, Paternoster-row, and all Boo 
This day, No. 15, price 14d. to be continued Weekly, 
ONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY, Where to go, 
4 and what to see. A full and authentic description of the 
Palaces, Public Buildings, and Religious Edifices, with an account 
of the Theatres, Museums, and ¢ es of Art, illustrated with 
more than 200 Engravings on Wood, a vad an indispensable com- 
panion for all who purpose visiting the | Great Exhibition of 1851. 


Mrs. Butler's (Fanny Kémble’s) ‘Poems, Is. 
London : H. G. Clarke & Co, 4, Exeter Change. 


being an Address to nt 
Poe Peerage att ip 


om ther with Suggestions by 
thee 





uate ; 
ers. 











On the 30th inst. will be published, priee 2d., or Stamped 3d., the 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH NUMBERS 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT 
EVENTS, 


Being a Monthly Supplement to ‘Household Words.’ 
Gonducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 





At the same time will be published, price 2d., or Stamped 3d. 


THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER. 


Office, No. 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NortH, London ; 
And sold by all Booksellers, 








On the 14th of December, price Twopence, No. I. of 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR: 
A Cyclopedia of the Social Condition and Earnings of 
THOSE THAT WILL WORK— 
THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK— 
AND THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK, 
of the British Metropolis, ip connexion with the Céantry. 


by HENRY MAYHEW, the Special Correspondent of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and originator of the 
Letters ‘ On Labour and the Poor’ in that Journal. 


The Work will be issued in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; Monthly Parts, 9d.; and in Volumes, on completion of each class, 
It will contain Engravings of the Scenes and the People described, copied from Daguerreotypes. 


Office, 69, Fleet-street. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Immediately | will be ipublisbéd,| in Svo. price 16s. handsomely bound, 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH. SHRINES. 


MRS. S8.:C. HALL, 
With upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood. 








Also, In foap. 8vo. price 5s. with gilt edges,* 


THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK. 


SECOND SERLES. ron 
The WONDERS, EVENTS, and ‘DISCOVERIES of 1850. Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Artnur HAtt, Virtve & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. 


awe 














This day is LKR, in feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, full gilt, uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ 


PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, LECTURES on the BOOK of 


DANIEL, By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, >: D., Minister of the National Scottish Church, Covent Garden. 


SALVATION: ’ DR. CUMMING’S SERMON before the Queen. 


™ Thonmad, Price Is. rare 








NOCASTON AT, DISCOURSES. 


Price 4s, fcap. 8vo. cloth. 


Vol. II. 





Only Authorized Edition. 


WISEMAN:’ DR. CUMMING’S LECTURE at 


Over-Square Room, 3rd Thousand, price 6d. 
Artuur Hatz, Virtvz & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


CARDINAL 


Han 


—Dr: 





HE ARCHITECT, incor orated — wih me 
CIVIG ENGINEEK and ARCH 


ns 
Battaive, dw of t te “~ G 
with otf its failu erdeten 
tion as a branch off Sant 
Public Struct et, 


Fen Vents 
feasts of High Art to 
xhibition,— Office, 194, Stran: 





YHE METH D of the “rf Vine GOVERN- 
MENT, MORAL and PHYSIC 
e Rev. JAMES CosH, A.M, 
“The argument is the effort of no common mind. The author 
cannot stir any question he treats of without throwing up the 


deeply-seated seeds of eng "— Dublin Mn agg Magazine, 
a. erignd & Knox, §djnburgh; Simpkio. wtshall & Co. 


a a is published, with th "Tiivitrations by Wolf, post 8vo. — 
cry 


GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL: 
Their ry 24: and their ous. 


By A. 
Author of" Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. 
John ve rete ert 





REY: DR. WiLL is “MOSELEY On 
RVOUSNESS, 

“ This is the best book on Nerv. ies hihee Cunpss 

TWELVE CHAPTERS on NERVOUS 3 MIND 2 and Tir AD. 

COMP LAINTS, at ius the causes, cure, ! &e. of Depression of 


irits, E 











Dis. _ 
of Society, apfapess for & udy or f Mem 
Conta ainess® Danes " piGod tothe neha Meiancboly” 
Gro —~k Hyster: om J ny ‘houghts 
of elt Betriate on, Fear o} aor » ke. 
: Simpkin & Marshall, ‘ana all Booksellers ; or franked 


we ress, if 30 stam t he 18, bury- 
pee he Sord-cuawre ps are sent to the Author, Bloomsbury 





Just published, feap. 8vo. peice i 6d., Second Béition, i m, greatly 
enlarged, 
THE PLEASURES of MUSIC. 
By JOHN CLARK yunouscs. 

ately pad) ee See a d name of Alfred Lee. = 
style er’ > 

tient. The talents othe wat writer pay nay all postion. o be 

high order, ap of his poegis exceedingly bea 


= a tid 
Anster tryaueine br of Pausth 


“A velame of very considerable premiee.” 


“*The ‘pepductl 2 os the sche schoo 
of Camp! Tena mY nag ‘tt _ eae ep the what is creditable, 
at times something more.” 


London : BR. peter 2 oe Parent 1 man & Co; Hamiltcn, 
Adams & Co. 7G: Routledge & Co. ene © Thue. 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
eye Ee 








im University 





L Nove. 
By She Anther of ‘The iggy 
promise 0’ Ogilvies’ is nak the book before ur, 


Wo heve read ts lb read tease thon shout.” 
one De Chronicle, 


8vo0. ¢! 
YHE ROMAN E of. “the PEERAGE; 
or, CURLOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY: 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, M.A. 
With Portraits. 
Lome industry and minute regearch are apparent in almost 
ef yp a ete Craik hepott — excellence of style with 
lent ¢e Tt 
mt “A book of brane abe 
2 thick vo 


HE PORTICAL WORKS of ELIZABETH 


Uniforts with the vor lt i RORERT BOWN ING's 
rows Svo. cloth 
KET OH ES ‘BY BO Z. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Witha Frontispiece by George Cruikshank. 
This volume completes the rhe Re-issue of Mr. Dickens's 


‘ "enfion't Chapmaii & Hall, 186Strand. 


QGHARTE’s LONDON ‘MAGAZINE for 


BER. : ‘Price is., with Two Flegaut Ehgravings on 
Steel, will contain— 


ENGLISH IN AUSTRALIA. 

THE PINE-TREE ae aT. PAUL 

VOYAGE,AND SHIPWREC A 
‘Frank Paitlegh. 


LEWIS ARUNDEW |! 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN BvELEy. 

ROQMANISM AT HOME AND ABR 

REVIEWS ;—-ALTON LOCKE LY NCHS ESSAYS, and 
POEMS, &e. 


Lendon: al vi My & Co. 
Vol. XLL, containing the 





pat any to “Peoember is now 
ready, itp 6a, ed in in searlet cloth. 


POPULAR LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME, 





Price 18., or in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
LETTERS PALMYRA, 
))) By WABE. 
Also, in this Series, 
Washin p Irvi ing’ s Works, in 16 yols. Sold 


at 1a, eac 

Kaloolah and The Berber. By Dr. Mayo. 

Life of the late 4 Robert Peel, Bart. With Portrait. 
Omoo and Type iA Herman Melville. 

Western: Cléati By Mrs. Kirkland. &c. &c. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY_—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 14, or in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. : 
THE LITTLE WIFE. By Mrs. Grey. 
Also de eerie, ty the Tan 
mance of War, by Grant. ing Mars, by igny. 

Jark Scenes, by - ide. James. Lilly poyert. by Mrs. Crowe, 
Light Dragoon, b: aah Leslie, b: sf iss Sedgwick. 
a and Sensi fie by Miss La of the Mohicans, by Cooper. 


sten. 
Besides the Works axmmrnetel gbore, the RAILWAY LIBRARY 
contains other Volumes by J. F. Cooper, C. Mackay, Miss Austen, 





Mr. Carleton, J. Paulding, Miss M‘Intosh, &c.—A complete 
List can be obtained through any Bookseller. 

London : Som Routledge & Co. Soho-square; and all Book- 
sellers, Newsvenders, and Kailway Stations, 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851.—GUIDE AND COMPANION. 
NIGHT'S PICTORIAL GALLERY of 


RTS. The Voemne of ‘The Userut Anan. _eemmolete, with 
1,570 = ings, elegantl nd in he flibwin 
The Preface to this wor! contains th ae ~ 4 re aay 4 
written several years before tion of 1 
“ ‘An exhibition that should eaten, bre ae Lape to Art 
just be a world in little. To take on Ps Ct the 


m 
productions of Art, it must contai 
med 


in ' a taline inver grou aime, 
we are accusto' to call the U 


SEFUL Arts, examples of 
have relation to our 


m within reach of ~ consumers; the ma‘ 
employ for clothing, the ing and tending of of the animals or 
vegetables which supply ng and the subsequent wneioneten 
of them into cloth or leather ; ‘the ingenious and o: 


\IOW open, THE GREAT EXHIBITION of 
LN the ID .ENESS OF ALL NATIONS, for 1851, and d may be 
from G. Mann, 39 


carried away for —— or 28. coloured, Corn- 
hill, andall *Booksel and Stationers in the anette. London : 


printed by Thomas Dean & Son, 35, Threadneedle-street. 

|| BA MF i soo: THINGS. 
A BOOK 

A NEED 

A puugued OF FLOWERS. 


THE most popular QUADRILLE, WALTZ, 
and POLKA of the present Season Dy . Performing by inane, . 














Tinney’, sot Oe tr Hi usileer 
NB V ALSE it Paul F Heurion) . 8a, 
UEEN OF OPALN wae (Tinney)... 38. 
ONIGSBERG POLKA(C. M.). - 
L & Co. Holles-s 





arrangements whereby our econdary wants (if ooh wants can be 
secondary) of fire, light, and water are sanplied ; the houses, from 
the hut to the palace, and all the multifarious processes by which 
these are rendered homes of comfort to ci iviliy man ; the means 
which ingenuity and industry have afforded to us for poy 4 
the surface = our globe, whether the Leben: Sager and the roads 
on which they run, the ty locomoti the Prmronhins" on 
which it works, or the Cg ship and its thousand yt $ 
the metallic riches which our mines afford, ¢ means 
bringing their produce into the countless forms so famsiline to ea; 3 
the earthy and mineral sources from whence, by industrial aid, we 
obtain our pottery, our glass, our chemicals, and so many other 
valuable kinds of produce 5 the combination of science and of con- 
structive art which gives us our lighthouses, our breakwaters, our 
docks and harbours, and other specimens of civil engineering; and 
not the least, the useful Arts contr to Science and Ki 
such as Printing, and the construction of Astronomical, Optical; 


and other Instruments, Clocks, Watches, Chronometers, and a 
hundred ingenious devices whose excellence ame the highest 
perfection of mechanical skill. Let us pause moment an 


consider how vast must be the building, how  pomaphionted ‘the 
arrangements, how enormous the capital required for the forma- 
tion of an_ exhibition iu Kr the processes and products con- 
nected with all the Use Arts, aud even with such leading 
divisions of them as we 4 just enumerated, me be adequately 
displayed. The Coliseum of Rome would by-house com- 

ared with such an edifice, ree the display into the higher 

ranch of Arts, and the building wi  exeeen all the wonders 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphian 

The Editor of * The Pictorial Gallery of Arts’ could scarcely have 
speculated upon the realization of the gigantic project of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, But such a building as he pointed at is now in 

course of erection. The various divisions of Arts that are re- 
capitulated in the Sureqeing extract will be represented in the vast 
display of “ The Ind id of all Nations.” To that Exhibition the 
Picrortar Gattery will form a most pevreatiets Guide and Com- 























panion ; and a previous familiarity with the contents of this work 
will enatle all persons, and especially the young, to come to that 
Exhibition van minds prepared to appreciate its manifold objects. 
Cox, 12 King William-street, Strand. 
Post Svo. 43. cloth, é 
rPHE. ‘LoGie of SCIENCE: a Translation of 
tlie POSTERIOR ANALYTICS of ARISTOTLE: with 


Notes, and a Introduction by EDWARD POSTE, Fellow of 
°. Macpherson ; London, G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


Oriel Colleg 
Oxford. 





TIYURNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.—A 
COMPLETE and PRACTIC at ora tothis beautiful 
entitled THE HAND-BO TU 
numerous Plates, price 78. 6d. boun “< free 
_ Saunders & Otley. aoe Conduit-street, Hanover. square. 


Science, 


d. _ + 


RNLNG, with 





MHE 


taining, 


FAMILY 


few days will be published, 


ALMANACK and EDUCA- 
TIONAL-REGISTER, for the Year of Our Lord 1851. 


in addition to the usual t of an Al 


Con- 
k, a List 








of all the Foundation and Grammar Schools in England and 
Wales; together with an Account of the Scholarships and Exhi- 
ditions attached to them. 
London : John Henry Parker, 377, Strand. 
~ Inthe press, and rt We A in December, 
CROSS ATLANTIC. 
By the . of * Sketches of Cantabs.’ 
London: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 


PAPER LANTERN FOR PUSEYITES. 














F 


May be had of Smith, Elder & Co. ; and of all Booksellers. 


Price Fighteenpence. 













































( 1IRLHOOD ol SHAKESPEARE'S 
J WEROINES. A Series of Fifteen Tales. By MARY 
COWDEN CLARKE. Periodic: ally, 3 One Shilling ks, each 
containing a complete Story.—Tale [., PORTIA, will be ready 
with the Magazines for December. 

Smith & Co, 136, Strand; ‘and Simpkin & Co. Stationers’-hall- 


court. . 
ANCIENTS UNDER THE 
a HARAOHS., 

By JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 

“ We cordially a Ahh this work. it displays not only the 
ordinary merits of a g: synopsis, such as clearness of style and of 
arrangement, but also a high power of combination, and where the 
author treats of philosophical questions, a sound and sensible phi- 

losophy.”— Times, October. 

; ae — displays a yitoond sound souuatntanee with his 
subject, a critical judgment, and the power of vivifyi hy 
description.” ie wes October. sii Te ee 

hitowen, Ludgate-street. 
Just published, price 58. 6d. in sh 


AX IN “INTRODUC CTION to the “ATOMIC 


HEORY. 
a By CHARLES DAU BENY, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in the University of Oxford. 


Tlavrd pérpy, kai dpip@, nai craOp@ duératac. 
Second Edition, greatly en’ 


d. 
“Oxford: At the University Press. Sold ere Henry Parker, 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; and E. Gardner, Paternoster- 


row. 





KENRICK’S EGYPT. 
mae in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36 
2 








" 





Be CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
y published. complete in 1 vol. 8 


>ROTE ST ANTISM and CATHOLICITY 
)MPARED in their EFFECTS on EUROPEAN 


CIVILIZATION 
y the late Rev..J. BALMEZ. 
Ww rappers, 98. ; cloth, 103, ; (by post 1a. extra 

This will be found an important work at the ae time. 

“ Its temperate and philosophical character must ea: wn one of 
the most generally esteemed works of this class of litera’ 
andi 
London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-square ; = 
Of whom a CATALOGUE of NEW WORKS may be had. 


ABITZKY’S GRAND QUADRILLE of ALL 
4 NATIONS, dedicated by special permission to H.R.H, 
Prince Albert. performin nightly @ aT me oo National Concerts 
with th _ unbounded husiasne AY PUBLISHED by 
Cocks = 1 New Hurtngton: -street ; and may be ob- 
tained ‘at all Music Warehouses, &c. 

Also, Labitzky’s Troubadour Waltzes, dedicated 
to Harry Lee Carter, Esq. 


ABLACHE’S SINGING TUTOR, dedicated 
4 to Her Majesty. Now published, fizee editions of this most 
celebrated work—one for Soprano and Tenor Voices; one for 
Mezzo-soprano and Contralto; and one for Bass—each 21a. This 
work forms a complete method of singing, pre | from the 
rudiments to the most finished execution, and contains a series of 
most valuable Illustrative Examp’ Exercises, “and > 
Studies in Vocalization, most carefully selected and ai oh | 
the great singer, who here gives the result of his onequalien ski 
and experience. It is dedicated (by permission) to the author's 
pupil, ler Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and should 
in the library of every singer, whether a beginner or proficient, as 
it forms a complete vocal school.—Caarre.y, 50, New Bond-street. 


BAPTISM AND REGENERATION, 


GW EDENBORGS TRUE CHRISTIAN am 
LIGION ; or, the Universal Theolegy of the New Church : 
— Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. cloth, 


“Sw redenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 

lation of Things Heard and Seen, 8vo. cloth, price iy 

Swedenborg's Apocalypse Rey ealed. 

cloth, price 1 

Complete Liste of Swetenbers' s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 








2 vols. 8vo. 





ICHARDS’S UNIV ERSAL DAILY 
REMEM BRANCER for 1851 is now ready, and mer be 
had of all sand § comprising a correct Diary 
of Memoranda, Appointments, &c., and pr authentic and useful 
information. In various forms, adapted tothe use of vara 
the Clergy, Merchants, Tradesmen, Travellers, and generally ser- 
viceable to all persons ‘of business. 
Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


Price Sixpence, 
N EXAMINATION into the SIGNIFICA- 
TIONS and SE NSES ofthe GREEK PREPOSITIONS. By 
HERMAN HBSINFETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining 
the Sense convey edi in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
radock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, by Longman & Co. London, 
TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH ISLES, 

prepared originally for the use of the Pupils of Messrs. Nesbits 
R ricultural Chemical, and Scientific Academy, Kennington, 
rice, in a large Sheet for mounting, 1s.; in Pamphlet orm, 13.; 
in | Pamphlet form, with Geological Map, 6a. 
* The Pamphlet interleaved forms an excellent Nete-book for 
stutients attending  Sootogiee Lectures. 


Di cloth 
NDEX to TYTLERS HISTORY of SCOT- 
“LAND, First Edition, in 9 vols. 8vo. ; also. 
INDEX to the Second Edition, i in 9 vols. 12mo.; 
And INDEX to the Third Edition, in 7 vols, 8vo. 


These Indexes have been long in preparation, etn meng | 
labour and expense. They do not refer to Matrersonly; but also 
to Names of Persons and Piaces, wherever these occur in the 
ey tg 

& ©. Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman & Co. London. Of 

5. may be had, the oe OND EDITION of the Histo: , now 

setae was oss and the THIRD EDITION, reduced ‘from 
0 21. 128, 


Now ready, Part 2, price 78.; or the complete Work, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
EICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES on ‘the 
NAMICS of MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, and 
Edited, with copious ‘Notes, by JOHN ASHBURNER, 














much 





HEA 
M.D. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS in ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. By DELEUZE. 4th edition. 12mo, cloth, 48. 6d. 


TESTE’S PRACTICAL MANUAL of 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J.SPLLLON, M.D. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


TOWNSHEND—FACTS in ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM, with Reasons for a dispassionate Inquiry into it. 2nd 
edition, 8vo. cloth, 

Catalogues to be had gratis, on application. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-strect, and 169, 
Fulton- en dg New York. 


yaa LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. 

The principle of an annual yalustion of assets and liabilities 
and a division of ee of the profits among the assured, is 
admitted to oifer great advantages 

The following table will, show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1850, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 








Ase } Reduced 
when Annual 
; Date of Sum Original 
Toes Policy, | Assured. |Premiums. —- 
issued. current Year, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £11 2 4 
30 —aee 1,000 2484, 409 
40 8th Ma: 1,000 3110 0 13 2 3 
50 1845 ¥+! 1,000 4215 0, 2411 7 
6611 8 5 8 


60 ° 1,000 
* DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


A.D. is for 


This Corporation 


=——* 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


4 Established ty Royal Charter, in the reign of King 
LIF TRE, and MARIN y L 
Tt, Xe ASSUiASGR 


ey HARDY, Esq. F.RS. 


Office, No. 7, Royal Es 


Regent-street. 


Actua 


ars. 
Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates 
tion of property. z PON every deep 
Marine Insurances at the current ay 
JOHN LAURENCE, § 








bility of tite Soci 
As a proof not only of the safe 
tions arefounded 
~ admission onl 






anium, 


the Societ: iE 
policies e 
standing over those delayed 


Office, No, iy 


Assurances on Livestor spent 


remiums of the day, 


——— Srey, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


COTTISH WIDOWS’ LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—The Members of Society 

the benefit of an invested capital of upwards of Two Maney rn 
Hundred and Four T 

from the accumulations of their own 
An gg meget are the affairs o! 
nially, when, af 
ligations (the Jam 4 of w 
lation), the 
[wo-thirds thereof are allocated am: 
The remaining third 





housand P. 


ich 
remaining surplus 


he 
a large ia fusa’ 


~' also of the 





be stated 


General Meeting of Members, was only in oe ratio o 

100 that might have been expected pha Bo the ofS ore 

tality upon which the caleulations are base 

ot ~—e —_ of new assurances effected annually during the last 
ge, exceeded half a million pon sterting pr 


on an avera 
Probably a penke Phe aver 
most any other Office, an 





close for the current 
ected before that a 


Head Office, Edinb 


beyond the reach of dou 


as affords the true 
— the estimation in onah itt it is held by the public, 

N.B. No member is entitled to participate in the profits of the 
Society unless the policy be of five years’ standing. The books of 
have on the 3ist of December, ani 
have the advantage of a full years 


FUND and 





‘ounds, which hag lias ty 
remiums. 


the Society takes i 


ret aside a sum sufficient to Tahaan te 
I 


is cortez ame tained by cd. 
or profit is a —~ 
among the members ee 


is reserved asa guarantee fund till 

investigation, when it is incorporated with a 
allocated i in like manner. se — profita, then toe 
It will thus be seen that pe whole 













rofits bel 
peng while they herent 
which eicctually Places thesis. 







basis upon : ‘hi 


h 
care exercised yee fe calcu 


by the Directors 


“4 
the tables of = 














age than has yet heen attained by 


test by which, 














5, St. Andrew-square, 
MAC KENZIE, Manager 


bare 


London Office, 4, hos al iver ge-buildin; 


M'KEAN, Ages 





RITANNIA LIFE 
PANY, 


1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 





ASSURANCE COM. 


Empowered by” Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 










































ri 
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For Gre 










































































in 

The Prem: 
aly one-hal 
surance is fo 





Poliey becomes a claim. 


Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit (with 
out security) for half the amount of the Jjirst seven Annual Pr 
miums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any tine 
or having the amount deduct when the 


Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts 
by Aehich tbe fullest seenrty is obtained on very low, but gradual 


from the sum assured 






the Resident 
NOO! 






































































increasing Premium: 
Policies revived, mwithout the exaction of a fine, at any tin 
within twelve months. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in _ Peas 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium, 
Annual Premium remeron for an Assurance of 10v2. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 
Age | Half Premium for | Whole Premium 
F seven years. after seven years. 
30 | £1 19 2 36 
40 | 19 32 218 4 
50 226 450 
60 ! 3638 6134 
E. Rr ea cation Director. 
ANDREW FR S, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite eh as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon applienton'e 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes-street, Bank Pape a 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICEgmiato, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CLIY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXC HANGE BUILDINGS. OW 
Established 1506, ONE 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £2,190,722. 
Annual Income, £148 Bonuses Declared, £749,000. b a rui 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,586,000 “Te arti 
WEDLAK: 
The Right <a GREY. A Pamph 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. x. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, tne i 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | 'Phomas Maugham, Esq. : ital, and 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq, ine tet 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. XB Pur 
William Judd, Esq George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman PARME} 
The Hon. as Kinnaird Capt. William John Wi vil fad us 
A, Beaumont, yt Managing Director. AB As you co 
Physician—Je ohu Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, ng Die al | re 
Montague- square. Without fir 
weaa OF ti 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ABE Br i 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. om: _ 
Examples of the Extinction of n of Premiums by the Surrender “ Sey 
Bonuses. 0 — BN 
- Bonuses added subse} M TO 
|_ Sam Original Premium. ‘quent tly. to be fa Brush has 
Policy. | Insured. bpm ae ss 
; 
1806 | £2500 \£79 1010 Extinguished ~ else 3 : loose,ia, 
1811 | 1000 33 19 2 ditto | x a1 ofthe usna 
1818 | -1000 | 341610 ditto ttting “H 
an - bristles, wh 
Examples of Bonuses added to other r Policies_ dint 8 
ee ee, | rrotal with Additions Hitnyms g 
. "y | Date. ats | Bemied. | tobe be fur' further increased ton, vitali 
et ane al . a+ Vleachi 
52 180 £900 £982 12 1 “passe 1 jeaching, 
uizk | 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 200 8 at 
3292 | 1820 3558 17 8 8508 vasnil fo 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained 7 tea te hous 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the prinlral wae a MET. 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the bE ( 
50, Regent-street. B, 28} 





Nov. 23 Me _ 








THE ATHENZUM 














RANCE COMPANY, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Surviy: orships. 





-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MO ODERATE, oe OF Bing M 
oR LOW, RATES WI WiThoUT: BONUS. 


[eo rani LIFE ASSURANCE | 
Rn, in aes and [em by Act of 








irectors, 
t Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, Mi P., Chairman, 
homas 






iy 8q- Cha rles ate r, Esq, 
D fixed ne a the ASCERTAL 

R ae 

TUTLRD TO SHABE IN THE 
VE YEARS. 

P, FLETCHER, Secretary. _ 
ITED RINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
ed by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 


1, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
Glasgow ; ” 4, College-green, Dublin. 

































Cnairmen~Charies Graham, Esq. 
meebteee | Ee Dewees, 3 


a to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
8: 











‘geet (£688 6 8 £787 





cocoocm 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
red 5 the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


00D WIN teeny Onwuyy, No. 3. 
rand, is now offering PURE PORT 
— fresh bottled, but rh for immediate drinking, at 30s. per 
SHERRY, either Pale or Brown, at 30s, per dozen ; and 
rranted free from Cape or 
simixture. Every Meg of Old Bottled Wine equally 
The stock open for inspection. 


{\CTOBER CIRCU LAR, 1850.—We would re- 
mind the public that all TEA, bea, or good, the best or the 


nost worthless, pays @ uniform duty of 28, 2d. per lb. 
necessarily yy equal age for freight, porterage, Ny 








WiRSALA at 248. per dozen, 





es, ly, 

waxed, in prepextions to its real 7 " marketable cadens 

the medium or the finest class teas. T' 

in Canton only 7d. to 8d. per Ib., but before it awk the English 

cousumer it pays in duty and charges no less than 400 per cent. ; 
the medium class tea, which costs 12d. to 15d. per lb., averages in 
duty and charges not more than 200 per cent. ; 

class teas, which cost in China four times the 
noner, pay no more than 100 per cent. It must 

wit 1 tea, mere price alone 

isno criterion of either, good value or cheapness ; 3 and we e 











ORIZON TAL WATCHES, \ very ‘Flat—A. Be 
SAVORY & BONS, Watchmakers, No.9, Cornhill, Lon~ 
don, opposite the Bank. ice, in silver cases, 3/. 103. each ; or in 
gol cases, six guimeas each. These watches are accurate and 
urable, the horizontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these e important uisites. ‘They are jewelled in four/holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war 
ranty given with each. 


AVENNE'’S MAGIC SAND, TO WRITE 

hats Haig INK.—SPOTS of INK AVOIDED. ay as | 

aq to the Magic Sand dispensable and incerru e ~t. 
blac! is instantly bt d 








&c.—Sold in boxes at olesale and retail, 20 a Port: 
land-street.— LAVEN Nis kare iNkeTAs dD, which, with a 
drop of any fluid, suppliesink during years.—Initial, Crest, 


and Papetrie, at 18. each.— Visiting Am °Plate included, 38. 6d. 
per 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very eatepeive and contain an ample assortment of he best 

description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, 

Dinner Bones for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.—250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


‘THE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 
the lightest, and the most elegant covering. It is suitable 
for the bed, the couch, or the carriage ; and its comfort to invalids 








cannot be too highly appreciated — 'o be seen in t variety, and 

lists of prices and sizes sent fi by Post, on ap; Ppl cation to HEAL 

Court's 5 wine Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Totte 
Jourt-roac 


ATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 
& CO., have now stood the test of time and wear; and in EXCEL- 
fence of MANUFACTURE, in -yariety of pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
has been saidin their favour. Notwithstanding this, parties in- 
terested in preventing the introduction of any new fabric are, as 
usual, bi offer oa enough to detract from the merits of inven- 
tions which offer solid eeyen es to the public. 

BR & CO”8 POWER-LOOM 3RUSSEDS CARPETS 
can ofered soba oe —— lower than any other goods of equal 
quality ; re the public that we have laid down 
upwards of vtWENTY THOUSAND yards of them without a 
ni ae aS. ain’ 

CK NT & CUMMING, CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
Ne rh REGENT -STREET, opposite Howell & James’s. 








“py IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
~ + ay safes or by Pistigets the 


tal “solicits from the publi 
ATCHES and CLOCKS, 


ment te the Queen, HM 
r 
tion ofhie extensive STOC 
on e ern i ements, at the m 
mica] —- Ladies’ Gold Wate hes, with gold ae Mewelled in 
name 



























8. 

Silver Watches, 4 guineas. War 

anchor. jewelled in four holes, 
33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 























eas. 
Exchange Check owe Area). 


ERFECT HEALTH RESTORED ‘WITHOUT 
_ MEDICINE, Incenvyeniene: 




























A few out of 0,000 Testimonials. 


“ Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, and 
Debility; from | whieh mi neve: euftere J 


DU BARRY" is HEALTH: "RESTORING FOOD, in & very short 
Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

yspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, 
for which ays aacene had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effect u Barry’s Sanoes Health- restoring Food 
to answer any ya 


great misery, and whic 
ave been effectually cured by 


rort ti 
Rey. Jonn W. ame Ridlin 
years’ excessive neryousness, wit. Paine in my Po a left arm, 
and genates debility, which pacers my life very em has 
ALEx. 3 Neduon Arepledéon ¢ of Ross, 8k 
timonials from Lord Stuart de Dec es 5 
ae Exmouth ; Mr. Samuel Barlow, ‘Darlin, ton, . oo of 20 


and 
Haat Eoq. ware ch lew. King’s g's College, 
is, has umbridee. the use of 
ime upon y his excellent food ; the Rev, 
inslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders; 
ouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a lady 
ness during pregnancy ; the Rev. Thomas 
aipeter, of St. Reysear' 's, Leeds— —o cure of five years’ nervousness, 
; Mr. Taylor, bry « Belen 5 ; 


ibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
Major-General Thomas 














from constipation and sic! 


and Harvey ; Ree. Shorland, Es: 
rgeon in b iesiinent acure of drop sy 3 
James Porter 1 Esq. . eabeneee, Berth—a, om ft i, 


Dublin ; Cornelius O Bullies 
cure of 30 years’ indescribable ty LA ‘had weplated al a 





ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
g grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
mess firmly made than can be the case with th hand-woven 
They have the same good quis of worsted th heut, w ereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours ane generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and by 
patent machinery, an ve colours are more durable, and wi 
more severe tests in those of any other description of 
t. The patent E+ etinite of an almost unlimited variety 
ofs shades or colours ; the opeleemns Ore re therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered ata price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality e in 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer g: at 
advantages to the = ublic.—W holesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snow: 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


NOVELTY in pho dB COSTUME 
oe. © with the la: stock in 

a of WINTE h OVER. OATS made oe their Patent 
Beavers, Witneys, and Kersey cloths. These Coats, from their 
peculiar warmth, lightness, and tenuity, have pnd secured for 
the patentee the largest amount of patronage ever bestowed on any 
article of Bearing apparel, and to be fid reeom- 
mended. Prices 35a, and 40a—Y. & Go. still continue to sup- 
ply oo their i: mpetishable Diack cloth. Dress Coats at 45s. =—_ 
a ; tre’ — apy | Doe Trowsers at i6s. to 2ls.; Waistcoats 

8. 6d. and 128; Oxonian and Study Coats at 218. to30a,—Y¥ OUNG 
& GO. 317, High ‘dolborn, opposite Gray’s Inn- lane. 











direct the attention of those who are solicitous to economize their 
expenditure that they voluntarily tax themselves double or 
aff See what they have any necessity for doing by purchasing 


SIDNEY, WELLS & MANDUELL, 8, LUDGATE-HILL. 

Goods sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free on parcels of 
the value of 5. and upwards. 
uplication, 8, Ludgate-hill. 





Price lists forwarded (post free) on 





F FOR THE FARMERS. 
OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 


ONE SHILLING per DAY, and KEEP HIM WELL too. 
} <i ruise your oats ?—No. —Then you lose one bushel out of 


“The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & CO.’8, 118, Fenchurch-street. :. 
A canis on the above may be had ee, 
RBURY SE’ ee and pone NATAL. 

tine ne W time sapplied the frst Settlers to Swan River and Port 

and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTUKAL 
WPLEMEN TS. and TOOLS of first- es 
} Reseanens s ae have the ben 
0 THE AGHICULTU RIT 
od aoe. alli ron not yet lost. 3% to us, you 


yeu cannot get the same ay “for your Produce 
us the same Price for our IMP 








A] i lilng two stamps, a list, with illustrations, will be 
MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


NiGHT LIGHTS._The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at ¢d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 
They are warranted to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
which cannot be said of any others. 
Every description of a Soaps, Oils, &c. of the very best 
quality. and at the lowest possible pri: 
LI ey MARCHANT, MMW holesale mt for PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 253, REG ENT-CLIRCUS, OX- 
FORD- STREET. 


UBBUCK’S Patent WHITE ZINC PAINT, 
HEALTHFUL, DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL. 

The Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test 
this article, bi which ee 3 ita power 
ful corrector where contagious diseases have are Api 
ments painted with it are notinjurious to the saith of children 
or the most Catheate constitution, but may be immediately occupied. 
1t covers so much work that it becomes cheaper than the poisonous 
paints hitherto used. It is the whitest paint ever produced, and 
retains its whiteness for hundreds of years, whether exposed to the 
vapour from cesspools or the most noxious gases. 

Circular, with full particulars, may be had of all the principst 
Seater in paint. Fach cask is stamped “HUBBUCK, LONDON 
poten T."—T OMAS HUBBUCK & SON, opposite the London 











OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 





METCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
std t bo one BRA SEOUGRD— The Tooth 
ant advantage of searchi oroughly into 

et of the teeth, and cleaning them inthe most effect eff 
rdinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot ones 

oved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 

able of injuring the finestnap. Pene-« 
ith the durable unbleached Russian 
: ~~ soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
ated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
urprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
with its preserved valuable properties sales, 
ail Inter by means of direct i 
mt aye pl mee =< 


pic* petrect. a a _ Holl reet. 
‘are of the words “ a. Metealfe’s” adopted ww 


ee ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 








lor other pee ow farinaceous substance ean be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will _peren S the 
Joco: 


other from separating. Such an union is presented i e 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemieh 2 112, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbu on ; and thus, while th e deli an 


ful flavour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, C hope, 
and all pm ak Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and iar ‘orating properties enables the stomach 
| to ry digest the 
ily =e of this a aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 





ard to h 
ony by the Propricters, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by 
essrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 
.B. To o guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 





—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by Du 
Barry 4 Oo. A... Fa Megs eh wit! aw instructions, rete 
H ; at 


10 Ib. ‘we RAD 223.—Dv Barry & Co, 

& Butler, 155, Regent: street ; 
and Grvesh all Grocers, Chemists, an 
he health of many persons having been 
seriously injured by Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powde 
or other spurious compoupds under imitation of name, or calle 
similar by their opecrupaleut compounders, it will be necessary to 
Co.’s name on each canister, in order to 
avoid being imposed ps on by heartless knavery. 


SASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTES Buti nutritive, Papa gestoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 


Booksellers. Neca, 





aller \ = ~ ded of the Sassafras root, which has been 
urifying and alterative pro- 
es. The aromatic quality (w 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
r may, inagreat measure, be attributed 
ndigestion, generally termed bilious. 
beneficial in. correcting the state of the 
om whence arises many diseases, such as 
ut, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
ish state of the liv ~~ and inte s- 
flatulence, costiveness, &c., and 
‘it is much recommended. Sold in pound ackets. Price 40. 
atentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, 

Chemists, and others.—N. 
yo nts, see “Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


FITS AND NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
ISS PIKES POWDERS.—This inestimable 
Medicine, a oes for aud NERVOUS D STERIC, and every 


had of the proprietor, Miss PIKE 
Bristol (late of Berkeley, Gloucestershire); 
jee oy Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon- street, sole wholesale 
at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, where numerous 
extraordinary ‘efficacy of the highest respecta- 
. It may also be had eg all respect 
able venders of medicine = the United RA 3 dom 5 
n 


"EG LOUCESTERSHI RE,’ 
oy ona Hed Ground in the Government Stamp, as none other 


tomary break fast and su) 
the frequency of case ti) 


— of the stomach, 





Park- -place, Clifton, near 


is penn in Ww hite 





AMOMILE PILUSareconfidently recommended 

as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, Sich k He: ad- 
Ache, pues and Liver Complaints, Heartbu 
8 Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations, Spasms, 
T act as a powerful tonic and gentle 

; are mild in Ceecaiion. safe under any circumstances, 
to the benefits derived from 
28, 9d., and lis, each, in every 


Debility, " Costivencas, &eo. 
aperi 


and thousands can bear testimon 
their use.—Sold in mentee at le. 14d, 


aUstOs—S cure to om. 8 for “ NORTON'S 


NOTHER CURE 

RH by ae, LOCOCK’S ous MONIC 
ho had a severe cough for 
et nothing to — it, from one box of Dr. 











of a NINE YEARS’ 


Locosk' 8 Wafers * ena 
Soe cure of oe Nn pace cg 


14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. 3: box. Agents— Da Silva & co . 
Bride lane, Fleet-stre et, inns. Sold by all metiaine venders. 
LOC 4 FERS, th 


cine for ay They ate, - 
and 11s. per box.—All Pills under similar names are AE 3 its. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain Cure for 


petite, and Lowness of Spirits. 
en without danger from w et or 





Headaches, Bile, Loss of A 
—These invaluable Pills can be tal 
cold, requiring no restraint from business or pleasure. 
mildly on the bowels without pain or griping, strengthen the 
stomach, and promote a healthy action of the liver, whereby they 
purify the blood, cleanse the skin, brace the nerv 
. They prove an admirablerem 
rom a debilitated cone en as a create an ane 
ow correct _ Sncigeete, remove 


mipitation of the her 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW BOOKS 


[Nov. 93 


—_—— 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





ILLLUSTRATED LIVES of the BRITISH QUEENS; or, ROYAL BOOK of BEAUTY, 


Embellished with Twenty-eight splendidly engraved Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first Artists, engraved on steel. 
Historical Memoirs by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON and MARY HOWITT. 


With Biographic: 
lu. 1s. 6d. i 


*,* There is every reason to expect this will he the most splendid gift volume of the season. It will be ready early in December. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) BEAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES the SECOND; 


Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, &c., 2 


Lely preserved at Hampton Court and the Windsor Gallery, extra cloth, richly gilt back and sides, and gilt edges, 1/. 5s. 


vols. imp. 8vo. illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraits, comprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Painting, 


gs by Sir Peter 


PICTORIAL GALLERY of ENGLISH RACE-HORSES; 


containing Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes to the End of the Present Year (1850). 


large handsome volume, royal 8vo. containing upwards of Ninety beautiful Illustrations, chiefly Steel Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Cooper, Herrine, 
engraved by Scort, Cook, and other eminent Artists; also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated living Sportsmen (‘‘ Cracks of the Day”), by Szymovr. Scarlet cl 


gantly gilt on the back and sides with appropriate devices, 1/. 10s. 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) PICTORIAL ATLAS of FOSSIL REMAINS: or, Petrifications and their Teaching;, 


Consisting of Coloured Ilustrations selected from Parkinson's ‘ Organic Remains of a former World,’ and Artis's ‘ Antediluvian Phytology.’ 
With Additions and Descriptive Letter-press by Dr. MANTELL. 4to. with Seventy-four fine coloured Plates, containing nearly 900 subjects, cloth gilt, 2/. 5s. Just Published, 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Exemplified in Fifty-six large and very beautifully coloured Plates of the various Breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, from Drawings by Nicnotsoy, R.S.A., after Paintin 
i) 2 yols. in 1, imperial 4to. richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, (published at 147. 14s.), reduced to 8l. 8s. 


HIBLS, R.S.A. 


With Letter-press by GEORGE TATTERSALL, Esq. One 
Hancock, ALLEy, te 


oth, ele. 


gs by 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; 


Or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described: with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols, §y) 
with nearly 3,000 Plates of Trees and Shrubs, cloth lettered, (published at LO/.) 52. Ss. 


BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kirke White, Bohn’s Cabinet Edition, 


Comprising, in a very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of Johnson's Poets. Complete in 4 vols. with Frontispieces, containing 22 
New Edition, printed on fine paper, and in size and binding uniform with the Standard Library, 14s. 


Portraits. 


Medallioz 


SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY ; 


Or, Fac-similes of the Writings of every Age, taken from the most authentic Missals and Manuscripts. Containing upwards of Three Hundred large and beautifully executed Fy. 


similes, richly illuminated in the finest style of Art. 


2 vols. atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, 31/7. 10s. 


MADDEN’S (SIR FREDERICK) UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, 


From the French of BARON SILVESTRE. 


MARRYAT’S PIRATE, and the THREE CUTTERS. 


8vo. with Twenty most splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by StanrigLD, engraved on Steel by CuariEs Heatu, (pubished at l. 4s.), extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) BOOK of the PASSIONS. 


Royal 8vo. illustrated with Sixteen splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by Epwarp CornnovuLD, STEPHANOFF, CHALON, KENNY MEApows, and JENKINS, engraved under the 


superintendence of CHARLES I[zatu. New and Improved Edition, elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges, reduced to 12s. 


Illustrated by Forty-five fine Steel Plates, including a Portrait of Her Majesty, with a Map of the Island, and Dr, Mantell’s Geological Map. 8vo.a New and Improved Edition, 
completed to the Present time, elegant, in cloth gilt, 10s. Gd. 18 


*,* The present edition contains two new and very accurate Views of Ryde from the Sea, a new View of Osborne, and every possible information up to September, 185%. 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT and COSTUME; 


Setting forth the Origin, History, and Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, and Symbolical Colours peculiar to Christian Design of the Middle Ages. Eighty Plates, splendiiif§ 
printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. half morocco extra, 71. 7s. 


PUGIN’S NEW WORK on FLORIATED ORNAMENT. 


Thirty Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornaments, 31. 3s. 


BURKE’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA of HERALDRY; 


Or, General Armoury of England, Scotland, and Ireland, containing a very comprehensive and exact account of the Arms of English Families ; with an Introduction to Heraliry 


a Dictionary of Terms, and a Supplement. Imperial 8vo. (uniform with his Peerage), 1/. 5s. 


NEW WORKS IN 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
KITTO’'S SCRIPTURE LANDS and BIBLE 


ATLAS, with Twenty-five Maps, beautifully engraved on 
steel, 58.; or with the Maps coloured, 7a. 6d. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


PICKERING’S HISTORY of the RACES of 
MAN, with an Introductory Analysis by Dr. HALL. With 
numerous Portraits. Price 5s. ; or the Plates coloured, 7s. 6d. 

*x* This is an enlarged edition of an important American 
work, just published at 31. 3s, 


; BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
KEIGHTLEY'S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author, with elaborate 
Frontispiece by Geonce CruIKSHANK. 
EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Translated from the Greek, with Illustrative Notes. 
{Neat month. 


BARBER’S ISLE of WIGHT. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
PLATO’S WORKS, Vol. III.; containing the 
following Dialogues: MENO, EUTHYDEMUS, the SOPHIST, 
STATESMAN, CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, and BAN- 
QUET. 
LIVY’S HISTORY of ROME, Literally Trans- 
lated, Vol. IV. (with copious Index), which completes the 
work. ( Will be ready in a few days. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. The 
Translation carefully revised by the Rev. A. J. U. MORRISON. 
(In @ few days. 

BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
|GOETHE’S WORKS, Vol. III.; containing 
FAUST, IPHIGENIA, TORQUATO TASSO, EGMONT. 

Translated by A. SWANWICK. 

ENGEN, by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





Carefully revised. 


(Descriptive Letter-press to the preceding Work.) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


And Girz Von BERLICH- | 


2 vols. royal 8vo. 1. 16s. 1850. 


1850. 


50. 





BOHN’S LIBRARY EDITION, complete in 10 volumes, © 
engraved Frontispiece, including a new and very inte 
Portrait of CoLumbus, l, 15s. 


|” Sere esas IRVING'S WORK 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of % 
BORNE, with the Notes of SIR WILLIAM JARDINE 
Others, Edited, with large additions, by E. JESSE 
With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 





HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Translated by F.4 
| oTT#. Volume the Third. [Un preparc 


HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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